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HORSE, CATTLE, & SHEEP MEDICINES. 


STY PRIN 
% By Royal Appointment. + 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT, 


SOLE INVENTORS AND PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“ ORIGINAL ” 


4 STOGK - BREEDERS’ MEDICINE CHESTS, 


For att DISORDERS iy HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP, anp LAMBS, 
Putronized by Royalty, and used for 50 years by the principal Stock Breeders, Horse 
Proprietors, and Agvriculturists of the British Empire. 
DAY, SON & HEWITTS 
STOCK BRIEDERS 

MEDICINE CHEST. 


KEEP GOOD 20 YEARS. 
10 410g 
Aue 0) 


PRICE COMPLETE, 56/6. 


The No. 2 CHEST contains the following Matchless Preparations :— 
The CHEMICAL EXTRACT, for Kicks, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Udders, all External 


Injuries, and Ewes Lambing. 

Ate The GASEOUS FLUID, for Fret, Colic and Gripes in Horses, the Scour and Debility in 
Cattle and Sheep. 

The BED DRENCH, for Cleansing after Calving and Lambing, for Yellows, Fevers, 
Epidemics, and all Inflammatory Disorders. 

The RED PASTE BALLS, for Conditioning Horses, and imparting a mole-like sleekness 
of Coat. 

The “‘ BRONCHOLINE,”’ for Husk and Hoose in Sheep and Lambs, 

The “*GASEODYNE,” for Heaving and Paining; ‘“Carminative Chalk,” “ Alcoholic 
Ether,” &c. 


Price of Chest No. 2, including ‘“‘ Key to Farriery,” £2 16s. 6d. 
Sent Carriage Paid, Kuch Article can be had separately in Boxes. 


No. 1 complete Medicine Chest, with “‘ Key to Farriery,” £6 6s. Od. 


Awarded “Certificate of Merit” by the National Agricultural Society of Victoria, Australia, 
1871; * President’s Medal,” Spalding, 1872; “ Silver Medal,” Manchester and Salford Show, 4871; 
“Silver Medal,” Preston, 1875; “Silver Medal,” Northamptonshire Agricultural Society, Stamford, 
1875; “Silver Medal,” Crewe, 1875; “Special Prize,” National Agricultural Society of Victoria, 
Australia, 1875; “ Medal,” Chester, 1876; “ Silver Medal,” South African Exhibition, Cape Town, 
1877 ; “Silver Medal,” Preston, 1877; “Silver Medal,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1877; ‘ Medal,” North 
Berwick, 1878; “Silver Medal,” Knutsford, 1878; ‘ Medal,” Dairy Show, 1878; “Silver Medal,” 
Derby, 1879; “Silver Medal,” Wellingborough, 1879; “ Silver Medal,” Bentham, 1880; “ Medal,” 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881; “Silver Medal,’ Stourbridge, 1881; “Gold Medal,” Christchurch. 
New Zealand, 1882; “ Silver Medal,” Doncaster, 1882; and “ Silver Medal,” Canterbury, 1882. 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 


CAUTION. 
Beware of Inrrartons, and see that the name of Day, Sox, & Hewitt 
zs on all Bottles and Packets. 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT, 
22, DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.; 
And WANTAGE, BERKS. 
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40, 42 & 44, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W. 


JOHN FRANCIS, 


COURT BOOTMAKER BY APPOINTMENT 


TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE KING OF SWEDEN, 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, 


FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, AND FAMILIES OF NOTE AND 
DISTINCTION. 


MILITARY, DRESS, HUNTING, SHOOTING & FISHING BOOTS 


OF EXQUISITE QUALITY, MAKE AND FASHION. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


Or ENGLISH, FOREIGN anp PARISIAN COURT FASHION. 


FRANCIS’S SPECIALITE IN 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing Boots, 
IMPERVIOUS TO WET, DAMP AND COLD. 
The Sole Discoverer of the ONLY Hunting Boot repellent 


to Cold and Damp and preservative of warmth 
and comfort. 


JOHN FRANCIS, 


40 42 & 44, MADDOX STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE 


UNION. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons {THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 


President : THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents {r THE RIGHT REV. THE TORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN 
" THE LORD COLERIDGE, CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


Chairman of Committees : THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 
The following are. Members of the Committees : 


F. AYLMER, Esq., M.P. 
The LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 
The MARQUESS OF BATH. 
The Riout How. Sir M. BEACH, Banr., M.P. 


AIRNS. 
MPBEL L, Esq., M.P. 
The Very Rev. Tur DEAN OF CANTERBUR 
The Ricut Rev. Tut LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER, 
The Very Rev. Tur DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
The LORD CLINTON. 
T. COLLINS, Esg., M.P. 
‘See Vans | Rev. LORD ALWYN COMPTON, Dean of 
orcester. 
OCTAVIUS COOPR, Esq., M.P. 
The VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, G.8.1. 
The Ricut Hon. G. CUBITT, M.P. 
The OF 
The EARL OF DEV 
ARETAS AKERS DOUGLAS, 
The Ricut Rev. THE BIS SHOP OF D ER. 
The Most Rev. Taz LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 
The Ricut Rev. Tut LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
The EARL OF EFFING HAM. 
The LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. 
The Ricut Rev. Tue BISHOP OF EMMAUS. 
The Ricut Rev. Tut LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 
The EARL OF GLASGOW. 
The Ricur Rev. Taz LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL. 
Admiral The Ricut Hoy. Srr J. C. D. HAY, Bart., M.P. 
Srr JAMES M. McGAREL HOGG, Barr., 
The Rieut How. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. 
S1r H. SELWIN IBBETSON, Barr., M.P. 
COLERIDGE J. KENNARD, ’Esg., MP. 


The EARL OF LANESBOROUGH. 
STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esgq., M.P. 
The Very Rev. Taz DEAN OF LICHFIELD. 
The EARL OF LIMERICK. 
The MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T. 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
The EARL OF LONGFOR 
The Rev. BISHOP MACDOUGALL. 
Cou. MAKIN P. 
The — Rev. Taz DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 
The Ricut Hoy. LORD J. MANNERS, M.P. 
Sir HERBERT E. MAXWELL. Barr., M.P. 
C. MILLS, Bart., M.P. 
The Rieut J.R. ‘MOWBRAY, Banr., M.P. 
The EARL N ON. 
The Rieut gh OF NEWCASTLE. 
The DUKE OF NORFOLK, E 
The DUKE OF NORTHUMPERLAND. 
The Rieut Rev. BISHOP OXENDEN. 
Fo Ricut Rev. Tut LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
e Very Rev. Tuz DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
The EARL PERCY, M P. 
The LORD ALGERNON PERCY, M 
The Ricut Rev. LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH 
The Ricut Hon M.P. 
The EARL OF REDESD LE. 
The Ricut Rev. Ta ORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
The MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. K.G. 
T. SALT, Esq., M.P. 
The Riaut How. G. SCLATER- BOOTH, M.P. 


J. G. TALBOT, Esgq., M.P. 
The Ricut Rev. THe LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 
The Rieut Rev. Taz LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


WALTER FARQUBAR, Barr., 18, King Street St. James's, 
Treasurers {sit CHARLES MILLS, Barr., M.P., Gamelford House, Oxford Street, W. 


Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Bankers GLYNN, MILLS-& CO., Lombard Street, E.C 


Secretary : G. J. MURRAY, Esg., 20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


her ~ Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisation of 


marriage with a wife's sister. 
Its efforts are directed to or ing C i th 


mblications, and otherwise, on a subject on which —— 
th Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention 
Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 


Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. 


As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptio’ 


ind 
sent to the Treasurers, or to the Secretary, 20, Cockspur Street, 8 8.W. 


either Herries, Farquhar, & Co., or Glyn, Mills, 


+a has been much misled, to encouraging 
the Legislature to the true ‘bearings of the question. A 


The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is invol 


e United Kingdom, to diffusing information oy lectures, 
Petitions to 


d in the t jecti 


of the 


In all countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in ‘this =  paalienion, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; in some countries not only may a woman marr 
husband. and a man marry his brother's wife, and his wife's niece, or, as in the State of 
ay in others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by bl 


her sister's 
ew York, his e's daughter, 


Donations are earnestly requested. They should be 
All Cheques and Post Office Orders to be crossed 


& 
It will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the arguments and cen contained 


in them ye to the same conclusion, represent in particulars only the mind of their res 
List of the publications of the M.L.D. U., and other information, may be ob 


N.B.— 


tive aul 
ed eat on application. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION PUBLICATIONS. 


What the Bishop of Lincoln says, 4d. 

What the Bishop of Exeter says, 4d. 

What the Archdeacon of Middlesex 
says, ld. 

What Scotchmen say, 4d. 

What Plain Facts say, jd. 

What the Table of Affinity says, com- 
pared with Leviticus, 4d. 

What the Table of Affinity says, com- 
— with the Law of the Church, 


the Presbyterians say, ld. 
9. What the Bishops of the Church of 
England say, 4d. 
What the Roman Catholic Church 
says, 4d. 
. What the Eastern Church says, $d. 
. What the Conservatives say, Id. 
. What the Liberals say, ld. 
. What Miss Lydia Becker says, 4d. 
A Woman’s Opinion on the Wife’s 
Sister Bill, 4d. 


16. Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—A Village 
Talk, ld. 

17. Some Reasons against Marriage with 
a Deceased Wife's Sister, 2d. per 
doz. 

18. A Lady’s Letter to a Friend, 3d. 

19. What the English Law says, ld. 

20. The Christian Law of Marriage, 34 

21. May I Marry My Wife’s Sister? 1d 
per doz. 

22. A Wife to Her Sister, 1d. per doz. 

Speech 7 Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, 


Speech of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Hatherley, 
1 . 

Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Selborne, 
ld. 


Questions on the Proposed Changes in the 
Marriage Laws, 3d. 


| 
| The LORD HENRY J. SCOTT, M.P. 
|} The Riecut Hoy. WM. H. SMITH, M.P. 
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2 & 3, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 


IFE ASSURANCE. The INSUR- YRIGHT AND PATENTS 


4 ANCE REGISTER, 1883, contains the FOR INVENTIONS (from the nation’s 

fallest information eee pe ———— point of view), by R. A. MACFIE, F.R.S.E. 
ition, rates of premium, &c., of all the Life Vol. L. COPYRIGHT, 8vo 428 ( 
Companies of the United Kingdom, (1879). 

arranged 108 comparison. “It contains a mass pp. 696 (1883). Hive Shillings 
of information most useful to the companies and r 
the very clearly arranged.”—Daily Tele-| & T. CLARKE, Edinburgh. 
graph. 


176 pp., demy 8vo., price ls. C. and E. 
Layton, treet, EC. HAMILTON, ApDAMs & Co., London. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By Jd. W. FOAKES, M.D, 


“We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.” — 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”-—Medical Press 
and Circular. 
“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


LONDON: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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POSITIVE 
| GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


LIMITED. 


THOSE 
HEAD OFFICE: 
34, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C. ASSURE ARE 


ABOUT TO 


REQUESTED TO 
Manager & Actuary : EXAMINE THE 
A. G. MACKENZIE, 


POSITIVE, WHICH IS 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER AND 


IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
SIMPLICITY, SECURITY AND 
LIBERALITY. 


The POSITIVE is the only Company 
in which the Assured can stop payment 
at any time without a sacrifice. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR INDIA AND 
OTHER EXCEPTED PLACES. 


34, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
j 
/ 
F.F.A., A.I.A. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT HOME and in INDIA: a Volume of Mis- 
cellanies. By J. W. Suenrer, C.8.I., Author of Who is Mary?” 
Conjurer’s Daughter,” &. Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece 
and Vignette, 5s. 


UNDER ORDERS: a Novel. By M. J. Cotqunovun, 


Author of ‘‘The Invasion of India from Central Asia.” Third 
Edition. In 8 vols. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the KABUL CAMPAIGN 
1879 and 1880 (with LETTER from General Sir FREDERICK 
ROBERTS. By Josnva Duxe, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE: a Novel. By 


Newure Forrescur-Harrison. In 2 vols. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER II. of RUSSIA. 


[Nearly ready. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


WEW VOLUME. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrsa Tuomas. Crown 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 


[Nearly ready. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Marsitpe 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 


To be followed by 
MARY LAMB. By Anne Gitcurisr. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heten 


Others in Preparation. 


The STORY of HELENA MODJESKA (Madame 
CHLAPOWSKA). By Maser Cotuims, Author of ‘In the Flower 
of Her Youth,” &. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT, and 
their POWER of INVADING INDIA. By Cuartzs Marv, 
Author of ‘‘ The Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turco- 
mans,” ‘‘ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. Containing nearly . 
Thirty Illustrations of Merv and the Turcoman region (the first 
published in Europe), a full-sized view of the Fortress of Merv, and 

Maps of Lessar’s Recent Explorations. 8vo., 24s. 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Praog. 


Lonpon : 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS—JUNE. 


Indian Districts during the Revolt. By H. G. Krenz, C.LE. 

The National Defences of Sweden. By Cart Siewers. 

Lord Hawke: the Father of the British Navy. B. Gao. C. V. Houmegs. 
The Afghan Campaign of 1878-80. By Major M.J.Kiva-Harman, B.8.C. 
War Premiums on Life Policies. By Spencer C. Toomson. 
Major-General William Roy, F.R.S. By H. M. C. 

Two Loves. By H.G. K. 

Pre-eminence in War. By Major F. W. Granam. 

Reviews and Notes. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


MILITARY LIBRARIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. 


By “IGNOTUS.” 
Reprinted by permission from the “Saturday Review.” 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Scraps from My Sabretasche : 
Being Personal Adventures while in the 14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. 


By GEORGE CARTER STENT, M.R.A.S. 
Of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs Service, Author of 
“Entombed Alive,” “The Jade Chaplet,” &ec. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


EARNEST MADEMENT. 


A Tale of Wiltshire. 
By Major R. D. GIBNEY, 
Late Adjutant Ist Wilts Rifle Volunteers. 
Dedicated by Permission to Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
Head Office—St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, London, E.C. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £100. 


Payable for Whole of Life. By means of these Tables, Huspanps and FATHERS may 
IMMEDIATELY provide, in case of their death, for their surviving families. 


Age Next Without With Age Next Without With 
Birthday. Profits. Profits. Birthday. Profits. Profits. 
20 114 8;119 7 40 219 510 
25 119 0; 2 4 0 45 811 5 | 3818 38 
30 242,239 7 50 470,414 7 
35 211 0; 216 7 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 


Showing the Yearly Amount of Annuity granted for every £100 paid down. 


Age Payable Payable Age Payable Payable 
Completed. Yearly. Half-yearly. | Completed. Yearly. Half-yearly. 


&a 828 a € a € 
50 719 7 6 65 8 8 
55 819 815 O 70 34 6 
60 95 14 5 0/}18 15 2 


Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Scale of Annuities. Loans granted upon 
Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and Reversions ; 
also to Corporate and other public bodies, upon security of Rates, &c. Prospectus, 
Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the Society’s Agents 
and Branch Offices, or to 

F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


FERRIS & CO’S 
PERSIAN FOOD 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA). 


For INFANTS, INVALIDS & CONVA LESCENTS 


(REGISTERED). 


“PERSIAN FOOD,” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
« PERSIAN FOOD.” 3 repared in Five Minutes. Perfectly Pure. 


PERSIAN FOOD.” of Digestion. 


“ PERSIAN FOOD” is recommended by many of the most eminent 
members of the Medical Profession. 


Testimonial from J. Macpherson, —_< 3 .. M.A., M.D. 
* 35, Curzon Street, London, W. ° January 17th, 1880. 
‘Dear Srr,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it,and am much pleased 
with it, as supplying a tight, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. 
« Yours faithfully, «“ J. MACPHERSON.” 


Opinion of W. B. O’Shaughnessy, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
“Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap ‘Misree, care- 
fully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors: FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


= -| | 
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Journal des 


Published Monthly, 1s. 6d. Postage 2d. 
CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with various Wood 
Engravings and Articles on Fashion, and every information relating to Dress. 


Of all Agents and Booksellers. 


Le Bean Monde. 


MADAME SCHILD'S MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Parisian Dress Patterns. 


Price 4d. Postage 1d. 


COLOURED PLATE. 


Sixteen pages of Diagrams, Woodcuts and Letterpress, printed on fine paper and 
enclosed in wrapper, illustrating and describing the Latest Novelties. 


MOTHER'S HELP, 


AND 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 


A valuable Companion in the Nursery and a Fund of Interest and Amusement for 
Children, and all having the charge of them. 


COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and Descriptive matter relative to the proper Dressing of 
Children, also information for Doll-dressing. Tales specially written for Children. 


Madame Schild’s Penny Illustrated 


Magazine of Fashions. 


Published Monthly. 
Sixteen pages of Illustrations for useful designs of Fashion. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


; 
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THE HOLBORN SILK MARKET. 


A Grand Stock of New Silks, &c. 


PATTERNS POST FREE FOR COMPARISON. 


SILKS. 


Black Silks we keep in eighty-two qualities, all prices from 1/03 to 8/11. 

Plain Coloured Silks, special lots, 83d., 1/03, 1/43, 1/72, 1/114, 2/63, 
2/113 and 3/113, all much below usual prices. 

Black Brocaded Silks and Satins and Ottomans, the best stock on 
show anywhere, all prices from 1/43 to 8/11. 

Coloured Brocaded Silks and Ottomans, a magnificent stock, at 
various prices from 1/4? to 6/11. 

Black Satins, a van load, all prices from 83d. to 10/11, in sixty qualities. 
‘Coloured Satins, special cheap lots, at 6fd., 1/0$, 1/43, 1/113, 2/113 
and 3/11}. 

Black Satin Merveilleux, 1/72, 1/113, up to 5/11. 

Coloured Ditto, 1/11}, 2/63, 2/113. 

Fancy Gauzes, Crépe de Chiné, and other Silks for evening wear at 
very moderate prices. 

The New Royal Ottoman Silks, in beautiful shades, 1/43 and 1/7. 
Sold at double elsewhere. 

The New Black Ottoman Silks, 2/113, 3/11, 4/11, up to 7/11. 


VELVETS. 


Coloured Silk Velvets, new shades, plain, 2/11}, 3/9}, 3/113, 4/11} 
and 5/112. 

Black ditto, all prices from 1/113 to 18/9. 

Black Broche Silk Velvets, wove goods, handsome patterns, 5/11, 6/11, 
7/11, 8/11, 10/11, and 12/11. 

The New Grenadine Brocaded Embossed Silk Velvets, in handsome 
patterns, from 5/11. 

The New Ottoman Broche Silk Velvets, from 5/11. 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


New Plain, Fancy, and Check Dress Materials, at 43d., 63d., 72d., 
8$d., and 1/4. 

French Cashmeres and Merinos commence at 9d. up to 2/11. 

New Prints, 33d., 4$d., 53d. and 62d. 

New Sateens, 43d., 63d., 8$d. and 102d. 

Plain Sateens, 43d., 53d., 6$d. and 8d. 
Nun’s Veilings, all Pure Cashmere Wool, in seventy shades, 93d. and 
103d. 

Zephyr Cambrics, from 43d. 

New Check Ginghams, from 43d. 


PATTERNS POST FREE 


FOR COMPARISON. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & 6O., 


11, 8,é 9, HOLBORN BARS & 243, CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. 
CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 years in bottle . 
Médoc, 1877 Vintage P 
St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine 
Chateau La Grange, strongly 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . 
Old bottled, excellent Dessert —_ 
A very choice old Wine 
Malescot, 1870 Vintage 
A large selection of celebrated Vintage Wines bottled abroad at prices 
from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Haur-Bortizs are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine . 
Grand Epernay, full body and flavor. 
Evie & Fis, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 
a Wine very strongly recommended ° 
Cordon Bleu . 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage a 
Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve 
Moet and Chandon, = 
hite dry Sillery At lowest Market 
Perrier J ouet, Ist ome 
Veuve Cliquot . -| price of the day,. 
Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche ” 
Heidsieck’s ** Dry Monopole” é ‘ -| which can be had 
Jules Mumm’s, extra dry 
H. Piper & Co., dry -} on application. 
G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality 
BURGUNDY. 
BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 20/- 11/6 
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SAUTERNE. 
SAUTERNE, a light pure Dinner Wine . 24/- 
very choice . ‘ 48/-, 60/- to 120/- 
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HOCK, a light sound Wine 
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»  Nierstein 
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»  Liebfraumilch 
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SPARKLING HOCK, a capital ‘Wine 
” ” 
a very fine Wine 


MOSELLE. 
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Brauneberg . 
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SPARKLING MOSELLE 
Muscatel 


LISBON, best quality 
TENT 
BUCELLAS. 
BUCELLAS HOCK. . 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine / 

very old and choice 48/-, 54/- to 96/- 

PER DOZ. PER QR. CASK! 
23 Galls. 

MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner Wine ‘ 18/- £9 9s. 
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SH ERRY. PER PER Galle Gals. 
DOZEN. GALL £8. 4 & 8. 4. 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 0 
i Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
” Gold, a very nice Round Wine 24/- = 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “Tus re- 
commended 27/- 13/- 8 5 0 16 0 0 
Pale, a soft full Wine 30/- 910 0 1818 0 
Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine 30/- 910 0 1818 
a Pale, a full rich Wine 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
is Brown, a full flavoured Wine 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2215 O 
pa Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
m Pale, a very fine old Wine 
, “ Rather Full” 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
” Gold, a fine old Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
ao Pale, VINO DE PASTO . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
” Pale, a very choice Old Wine 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 0 
PORT. ren "98 Galls. 
DOZEN. GALL. £ 8. d. $ 8s. 4 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine 18/- 9/- 510 0 1110 0 
» an older Wine and better tanned 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  astoutfruity Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
» rich Wine, recommended 30/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
dry Wine, old in Wood . 30/——- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» a very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney, recommended . 36/-  18/- 1110 O 2210 0 
» avery choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend - 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER Doz. 
OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust " ; 30/- 
a = Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . 36/- 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
oa * A very choice Wine, full body and colour i 48/- 
a A wine some years in bottle, of great character 54/- 
je Many years in bottle, very superior ° ° 60/- 
a Many years in bottle, very choice . 66/- 
A = 72/- 
PINTS CRUSTED PORT 26/- 30/- 36/- & = 
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superior 12/6 25/- 
full strength . i 13/6 27/- 
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» full strength,17 up. . 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
IRISH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . 12/6 25/- 
oo fine old and well-matured Spirit 16/- 32/- 
a very old and choice Spirit 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky (9 rami in bond) 3 25/- 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . « ae 25/- 
well matured and soft 16/- 32/- 
very fine old 20/- 40/- 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, very good 12/- 24/- 
fine old mellow Spirit 16/- $2/- 
very choice and old 20/- 40/- 
RANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly -  18/- 36/- 
. older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
very superior 24/- 48/- 
very choice : 29/- 60/- 


HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, a very nice Brandy 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, « very fine Brandy 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, a choice old Brandy 


The above have been meet carefully selected, and we can confidently 1 
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MARK LANE EXPRESS 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


THE NEW SERIES, Greatly Improved and Reduced in Price, 
which was begun in 1880, 
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‘The pages of the ‘ MARK LANE EXPRESS ” are now cut by Machinery, 


a great advantage to Advertisers as well as to Readers; 
and it is printed on a better quality of Paper. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS is a world-wide Authority, everywhere 
quoted, on all matters connected with the Corn Trade, Live Stock, and 
Agriculture generally; and it is the most widely-circulated high-class 
Medium for Advertisements connected with Agriculture. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS contains an Original Review of the 
British and Foreign Corn Trade, and Reports of the London, Provincial, 
and Foreign Corn and Cattle Markets ; also Leading Articles, Live Stock 
Notes, Veterinary Notes, Notes on Foreign and Colonial Agriculture, 
Articles on Practical Agriculture, Scientific Agriculture, Dairy Farming, 
Seasonable Gardening, Poultry, Agricultural Prospects, a Summary of 
Parliamentary News, Literary Notices, Agricultural Reports, Corre- 
spondence, &c. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS, while noted for its spirited advocacy 
of the interests of Tenant Farmers, is justly regardful of the rights of 
Landowners. In“ Samples,” by a Man of Mark Lane, the most important 
events of the week are noticed and freely criticised. 


To Agricultural Engineers and Machinists, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, 
Millers, Corn Merchants, Seedsmen, Artificial Mauure Manufacturers, 
Breeders, Colonial Agents, and Advertisers generally, the MARK LANE 
EXPRESS offers the most advantageous medium for bringing under 
the notice of the public their various specialities. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


Price 15s. per annum, post free from the Office; or to be obtained 
at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, or of any Bookseller or 
Newsagent. Annual Subscriptions may commence from any date. 


SINGLE COPY, 3d.; POST FREE, 34d. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Publisher, Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn 
Passage, London, W.C., to whom orders and payments for the 
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AND 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 
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ee Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particula 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 
of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


TS comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 
being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


T is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts. 

itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


| use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


wr a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 
cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 
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S. SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


Also at all Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists, &c. In Bottles from 1s. to 6s.; and in Cases 
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THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL ({AZETIE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1844) 


FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 


Every Monday, price 4d.; Post Free, 43d. 


The AgricunturaL Gazette gives Full Market Reports, both 
Metropolitan and Provincial ; accurate Accounts of Prices and Sales, 
Proceedings of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
fully, and with promptitude. 


Especial attention is given to Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


No Expense is Spared in Illustrations. 


Not only Implements, but Plants, Weeds, varieties of Cultivated 
Crops, etc. ; and Animals—Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs ; 
also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
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Indian Army. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 6s. 
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lated from the French by A Diretomate. 8vo., 18s. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. By Davi Bennerr Kine, Professor in 
Lafayette College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


THE JESUITS: a Complete History of their Open and Secret Pro- 
ceedings, from the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Told to the 
German People by Turopor Griessincer. Translated by A. J. Scorr, M.D. 
2 vols., Svo., Illustrated, 24s. 


THE BOOK OF SONGS. By Heryeicn Herne. Translated from 


the German by Srratruier. Crown 8vo., gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COREA—THE HERMIT NATION. By W. E. Garris, Author 
of ‘The Mikado’s Empire.” 8vo., Illustrated, 18s. 


UNITS OF MEASUREMENT FOR SCIENTIFIC AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEN. By Lows D’A. Jackson, Author of ‘“ Simplifi 
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WANDERINGS IN BELOCHISTAN. By Major-General Sir C. 
MacGrecor, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps, Quartermaster- 
hn in India ; Author of “ Narrative of a Journey through the Province 

of Khorassan.” 8vo., with large Map and numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


THE. MILITARY HISTORY OF THE MADRAS ENGINEERS 
D PIONEERS, from 1743 to the Present Time. Compiled by Major H. 


M. 5 Aon Royal (late Madras) Engineers. Vol. II. 8vo., with Portrait and 
25 Maps and Plans, 32s. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE: CLIVE—WARREN 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 


Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting; with Hints upon Costume, and 
numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuue (Nannie Lambert), 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘“‘ Horses and Horsemen,” ‘‘ Grand- 
father’s Hunter,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


THE HORSE; AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS 
HE OUGHT TO BE. 


By James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “The External 
Anatomy of the Horse,” &. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE ; 


With a System of Horse Gymnastics. By Epwarp L. AnpErson.. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. 


By Epwarp L. Anperson, Author of ‘‘ How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE 
HORSE IN STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. 


By A Srup Groom. New Edition. [In the Press. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 


Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by more than 400 
Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various Diseases to which 
the Equine Race are subjected ; together with the latest Mode of Treat- 
ment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By 
Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo., 18s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. 


Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, 
Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account of the situation, 
nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
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LAMPLOUGH?S EFFERVEScINe 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable and 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous 
medical gentlemen. Invalu- 


able in Headache, Sea or 
Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 


Pox, Fevers, and other 
N Blood Poisons. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, 
TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 
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‘VEILED OBSTRUCTION.” 


Lorp Granvitte has discovered a plot. The reputation of the 
Government, if not the constitution of the country, is (it appears) 
menaced by a conspiracy, all the more formidable because no 
detailed proofs can be produced of its existence. There is a large 
party in the House of Commons, so thinks the Foreign Secretary, 
acting in conformity, we may presume, with the wishes of their con- 
stituents, sufficiently unprincipled deliberately to stop Government 
business, yet sufficiently ingenious to prevent their crimes being 
brought home to them. They indulge, it seems, in the practice of 
‘* Veiled Obstruction.”* Even the new rules, passed with so much 
trouble, and amid so many hopes, fail to deal with this new and 
deadly contrivance; and the Government are compelled in their 
distress to appeal to the sympathy of the country generally, and of 
the National Liberal Club in particular. 

It is not my purpose to examine at any length the justice of Lord 
Granville’s charge. It will be time enough to do so when there is 
evidence produced in its favour. At present not only is no such 
evidence forthcoming, but the framers of the accusation them- 
selves seem to despair of any being found, and, for the moment, 
judiciously content themselves with making general and un- 
supported assertions before friendly audiences. Those, however, 
who are interested in this branch of the subject, will find at the end 
of this article some figures which serve to show that on certain of 
the occasions, at least, in respect of which a charge of deliberately 
delaying Government business was most vehemently made against 
the Opposition, the latter managed to “veil” their obstruction so 
ingeniously that, if Hansard is to be believed, they got most of the 
talking done by their opponents. 

It is not difficult to foresee that, however little truth there may 


* Speech at the Aquarium, to National Liberal Club, May 3rd. 
VOL. I. 32 
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be in the charge of obstruction, it is destined to supply the raw 
material for much Liberal oratory in the provinces during the 
recess. For this conjecture more than one reason might be given. 
There is, in the first place, a melancholy scarcity of more agreeable 
topics. Everybody is sick of Ireland. Even if they were not, there 
is little enough to please any section of any party in a system of 
Government which maintains a precarious tranquillity by legally 
coercing one half the nation, and legally plundering the other. 
In Egypt, the triumph of our arms was received, from the first, 
with singular apathy ; it is now obscured by the vague sense of the 
new and indefinite responsibilities by which that triumph must 
necessarily be followed; while at the best it was found but an 
uncongenial theme for orators who, by long habit, had got to 
dilate with mechanical facility on the horrors of war, the selfish- 
ness of pursuing British interests, and the wickedness of doing 
anything except by the consent of the European Concert. In 
India it is true that a policy which is deplored by an immense 
majority of competent authorities has the good fortune to fit 
in with certain Radical formulas: but this piece of luck is more 
than outweighed by the failure of the wretched expedients 
adopted two years ago by the Government in South Africa, on 
which it isnot probable that the Liberal party will be more anxious 
to ask the opinion of the constituencies than their leaders have 
been to challenge the verdict of Parliament. 

But if the state of things in Ireland and abroad does not easily 
lend itself to the requirements of Liberal oratory, still less satis- 
factory seems the condition of things at home. No Government 
ever promised so much. No Government ever seemed to be more 
amply endowed with the means of fulfilling their promises. No 
Government has, in an equal time, ever performed so few of their 
engagements. It is not, of course, that their tenure of office has 
been uneventful. Quite the contrary. They have done, or per- 
mitted to be done, a sufficient number of things which will render 
the last three years memorable, for good or for evil, in British 
history. But the things they have done are almost invariably the 
last things which, if we take their electioneering speeches seriously, 
they might have been expected to do; and the things they might 
have been expected to do, are almost invariably the things they 
have left undone. 

The general result of this rapid survey is that in no part of the 
world does the condition of public affairs afford, even to the most 
robust advocate of the Government, any very agreeable themes for 
speech-making. Yet speeches have to be made. An inexorable 
law of modern political life, to which all parties alike render 
obedience, requires the annual manufacture of a certain number of 
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columns of oratory for extra-Parliamentary consumption; and 
however little there may be to say, and however unpleasant that 
little may be, the full tale is rigidly exacted. Here, therefore, 
becomes apparent the peculiar opportuneness of Lord Granville’s 
discovery. The legislative shortcomings of this Parliament cannot 
be denied, but they may be excused. It is not easy to bestow 
praise on the Government, but it may be possible to throw blame 
on the Opposition. Towards the judicious treatment of both these 
points, Lord Granville must be admitted to have conveyed valuable 
hints to the gentlemen of the National Liberal Club. Not, of 
course, that there is anything new in the charge of obstruction. 
All parties are familiar with it, all have used it; against all has it 
been used. But in its coarser form it is open to the objection that 
it has to be supported by the production of names and dates, and it 
may, therefore, be refuted with at least comparative ease should it 
happen to be untrue. No such defect is to be found in the refined 
shape which the accusation has taken in the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary. ‘‘ Veiled obstruction” is from the nature of the case 
incapable of particular proof. And doubtless the broad fact that 
the Government has not fulfilled its oft-repeated promises, will. be 
taken by the members of the National Liberal Club as constituting 
a sufficient general presumption that it has been prevented from 
doing so solely by the arts of designing men. But in what 
ever form the charge will be used by Mr. Gladstone’s followers, 
whether in that so delicately suggested by Lord Granville at 
the Aquarium, or in that in which it was shouted—not deli- 
cately—by Mr. Chamberlain* from the Birmingham housetops, 
we are certainly destined to hear it echoed and re-echoed from 
every Liberal platform throughout the country, with a persistence 
directly proportioned to the difficulty of finding anything else to 
say. Before this occurs, it may not be out of place to consider, in 
a somewhat more complete and impartial manner than we have 
any right to expect in after-dinner speeches, some aspects of a 
question which has already occupied so much public attention, and 
which, in the immediate future, seems likely, under ministerial 
inspiration, to occupy so much more. 

Lord Granville, in his brief allusion to the history of Parlia- 
mentary obstruction, was neither very accurate nor very complete. 
He appears to be of opinion that obstruction was invented 
by some Conservative members during Mr. Gladstone’s first 


* “ He (Mr. Gibson) said on Wednesday that if there was anyone who would venture 
to whisper a suggestion that the Conservative Party had been guilty of obstruction, 
he was prepared to meet it at once with a concise and flat denial. Well, I will not 
whisper it, I will cry it on the housetops, and I do not care whether Mr. Gibson denies 
it or not.”—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of March 30th, 1883. 
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Administration, and that in the time of the late Government it 
was practised only by a small knot of members hostile to the very 
constitution of the country, or, in plain English, by Mr. Parnell and 
his immediate followers. On none of these points is Lord Granville 
correct; and on all of them he might have obtained full and accurate 
information at first hand, from gentlemen who are at this moment 
associated with him in the government of the country. One of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet could have told him how obstruction 
was employed on the grandest scale, long before 1868; another 
could have assured him that if the Conservatives practised it 
during Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration, as to which we have 
no evidence, they did not practise it alone; while a third could 
have given him the best reasons for thinking that the Irish 
obstructives during the late Government were by no means so 
isolated a body as it is now thought convenient to represent them. 

Obstruction has, indeed, a much more illustrious history than 
Lord Granville seems disposed to admit. Its inventor is thought 
to have been no less a person than Edmund Burke ; while the first 
great occasion of its being used over an extended period of time for 
the deliberate purpose of destroying a Bill was probably in 1857, 
when Mr. Gladstone announced his intention, ‘ night after night, 
week after week, to debate line by line, and word by word, the 
details” of the Government measure on the subject of Divorce. 
He was as good as his word. Supported by only a small band of 
followers, he fought the Bill “night after night” and “ week after 
week,” with an amount of learning, ingenuity, and eloquence which 
has certainly never been approached since in the ample records of 
dilatory proceedings. He himself spoke not less than seventy-three 
times ; and I have been informed by one who took part in these 
transactions, that had Mr. Gladstone been able to carry on the 
battle to the end, the Bill, which even as it was escaped destruc- 
tion only by a hair’s breadth, would most certainly have suffered 
shipwreck. 

Mr. Gladstone has proved himself supreme in this as in other and 
nobler arts of Parliamentary combat, but he has had illustrious dis- 
ciples. In this connection, Sir William Harcourt’s view of his own 
proceedings in regard to Mr. Gladstone’s Education Act of 1870, 
may perhaps interest the reader. ‘‘ Everybody knows (said Mr. 
Harcourt in the House of Commons) that the object of the amend- 
ment was to give time to the country to pronounce its opinion upon 
the scheme of the Bill, and does not everybody know that it has 
accomplished that result? (No, no!) What? Has not the 
amendment been the means of a week’s delay? We may be a small 
band, but we have occupied the defile of the second reading. . . . We 
have been told that we are delaying the Bill. Well, no doubt that 
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is so: and we intend to delay it, because our conviction is that so 
far as the religious part of the Bill is concerned, it is objectionable 
in theory and impossible in practice.” 

It would appear from these remarks that according to Sir William 
Harcourt’s theory of obstruction, founded upon his own practice, 
to dislike a Bill is a sufficient justification for delaying it, and that 
if the number of persons engaged in so delaying it happens to be 
very small, their action is not only justifiable but heroic! It is 
not, however, necessary to dwell at length on these dicta, enter- 
taining as they are when viewed in the light of recent events; I pass 
on to the consideration of some observations which Mr. Gladstone 
nine years later made on the subject, and which are important, not 
only from their authorship, but from the fact that they may be 
presumed to contain his mature and deliberate views at a time when 
the country and the House of Commons had a much ampler expe- 
rience of what obstruction could do than they enjoyed in 1870. 
The remarks I refer to appeared in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for August 1879. They created a good deal of sensation 
at the time, but have since fallen into wholly undeserved neglect, 
from which, I confess, I should be glad to do what little I can to 
rescue them. 

I may say at once that there seems little to complain of in the 
general views which in this article Mr. Gladstone expressed on the 
subject of obstruction. We may agree with him that while pro- 
longing ‘‘ debate for the purpose of discrediting the Government in 
its transaction of business, or of disparaging the dignity of 
Parliament,” must always be an “outrage,” there are occasions, 
however rare, when the deliberate prolongation of debate by 
** persistent reiteration ”’ is ‘‘ not necessarily an outrage, an offence, 
or even an indiscretion.” It is not the substance of these 
observations, but their substance considered in connection with 
the moment chosen for their publication, which gave great and, 
as I think, just umbrage, to those who in 1879 were specially 
responsible for the ‘‘ transaction of Government business,” and the 
maintenance of the ‘ dignity of Parliament.” It has been held by 
some excellent people that in certain very rare combinations of 
circumstances political assassination is justified. But what man of 
ordinary prudence, conscious that his words must be read by multi- 
tudes of people not given to making nice distinctions, would choose 
the morrow of some great political crime as the occasion for 
publishing such opinions to the world? Yet something distantly 
resembling such a mode of proceeding was adopted by Mr. Gladstone. 

The article I refer to was published on the 1st of August 1879. It 
was finished on July 25th. Now May, June, and July of 1879 are 
celebrated in Parliament history for having witnessed the most 
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unblushing, the most obstinate, and the most unprovoked obstruction 
by which the passage of a Government bill has ever been delayed. 
Some measures there are embodying such novel principles, and 
threatening such vast changes in the framework of society, 
that Parliament is justified in discussing and rediscussing them 
in every light, and from every point of view. Such was the 
Irish Land Bill of 1881. There are other measures, again, of 
so exceptional and harsh a character, that the representatives 
of those who are to be directly affected by them can scarcely 
be severely blamed if they delay, even by some unnecessary 
prolixity, their passage into law. Such were the Coercion Bills of 
1881 and of 1882. 

The Army Regulation Bill of 1879 belongs to neither of these 
categories. It was a measure, though of vast length, yet of very 
modest pretensions. The draft of it had been left by the successive 
War Ministers of successive Governments in the pigeon-holes of 
their department, for the benefit of those who were to follow them 
in office. Its main outlines had been revised and sanctioned 
by at least one committee of the House of Commons. It did little, 
and it aimed at doing little, beyond consolidating and systematising 
existing law. Yet this was the measure on which Parliament was 
compelled by pure obstruction to spend the most important months 
of the Session, which occupied twenty-three sittings of the House, 
out of a total of the seventy which Mr. Gladstone estimated* to be 
at the disposal of the Government in the year, which gave rise to. 
scenes not less scandalous, and not less derogatory to the dignity of 
Parliament, than those which are still fresh in the public recollection. 
And let it not be supposed that in these proceedings a small knot 
of Irish alone were concerned. This is the doctrine which the 
Government, for obvious reasons, would have us accept; and 
which Lord Granville, in the speech I have already quoted, 
directly suggests. It is, nevertheless, inaccurate. I commend 
to Lord Granville’s attention the following brief quotations from 
speeches delivered by Mr. Chamberlain during the progress of the 
Bill through committee. 

The first is from a speech delivered on June 17th: ‘‘ We can get 
nothing from the minority except what is commonly called ob- 
struction.” The second, which is equally instructive, I extract 
from a speech delivered on July 5th: “If Irish members are guilty 
of obstruction, English members are decided to take the same 
course, call it obstruction, or systematic opposition, or what you 
will.” There can be no doubt, I imagine, which of these two. 
expressions is the more correct. Here we have nothing to do with 
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those subtle contrivances, those “artful developments” of a 
system of obstruction spoken of by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville, so ingenious that they “ make it impossible to formulate 
a particular complaint,” yet in their eyes so obvious as to render it 
just to formulate a general accusation. The obstruction with 
which Mr. Chamberlain openly associated himself was not of this 
kind. It was violent and dangerous in its methods. It not only 
clogged the political machine, but injured its most important and 
delicate mechanism. It not only stopped legislation, but it 
discredited the Legislature. If it was “‘artful,”’ at all events it 
disdained the art by which art is concealed ; and far from being 
“veiled,” it can only be described (if we are to carry on Lord 
Granville’s metaphor) as “ naked, but not ashamed.” 

Through the ordeal which I have thus faintly sketched the Army 
Regulation Bill passed the House of Commons on the 23rd of 
July. The 1st of August was the date chosen by Mr. Gladstone 
for announcing to the world that obstruction was ‘ not necessarily 
an outrage, an offence, or even an indiscretion.” In less than a 
year he was Prime Minister; in less than two years he was 
studying the phenomena of “ persistent reiteration,” not from 
the point of view of a member of the Opposition who was desirous 
of perfecting a measure, but from the point of view of a member 
of the Government desirous of passing it. The change in his 
opinions seems to have been at least as remarkable as the change 
in his position. The strange destiny which has made the utter- 
ances of the members of the present Government while in 
Opposition the most cruel commentary on their actions in office, 
has clung to them in their dealings with this, as it has in their 
dealings with almost every other problem which they have had‘to 
solve either at home or abroad. ‘‘ The House of Commons,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, deprecating in Opposition any attack on the 
obstructionists, “is, and it may be hoped ever will continue to be, 
above and beyond all things a free assembly. If so, let it be 
content, and pay the price of freedom.” ‘In our opinion,” said 
Lord Hartington, defending when in office, the adoption of the 
cloture, ‘‘what we now propose will have a tendency to secure 
in reality the freedom of our debates.” Can there be a 
more interesting example of a method of political advocacy 
which of late we have had too frequent opportunities of study- 
ing? The two eminent statesmen I have quoted are wholly 
incapable of uttering any sentiment which does not represent their 
convictions of the moment. None the less does a comparison of 
the statements given above, taken in connection with the occasions 
on which they were respectively delivered, suggest a moral which 
their authors would be the first to disown. ‘The policy” it 
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seems to say, ‘“‘ which the Liberal Party preach in opposition, and 
that which they practice in power, cannot, in the nature of things, 
always be the same. Party passion or party principle frequently 
compel it to make professions in the first case, which the logic of 
facts compel it to repudiate in the second. The harshness of the 
transition may however be much softened by a judicious use of 
elevated sentiments ; and it may sometimes even happen that poli- 
cies, in themselves radically inconsistent, may be supported at dif- 
ferent times by the same attractive phrases. Thus it was convenient 
to defend obstruction in 1879 and to attack it in 1881. But true, 
even under difficulties, to its great tradition, the Liberal Party 
contrived to do both in the name of Liberty, not too careful to 
notice that the liberty it appealed to in the first case was the 
liberty of a minority to defy the majority, while in the second 
case it was the liberty of the majority to silence the minority !” 

It is not my intention to reopen the controversies fought out in 
the long debates of last Session on the new rules of procedure. Yet 
one point must be noticed, as it is directly raised by Lord Granville’s 
speech at the Aquarium. It will be recollected that the proposal 
of the Government which was most bitterly resented, which has 
introduced the profoundest change into the condition of the House 
of Commons, and which is most alien to its spirit and traditions, 
was the ‘ cloture by a bare majority.” The power of the Govern- 
ment, as yet undiminished, alone compelled an unwilling House to 
accept it, and to accept it almost exactly in the shape in which its 
framers had originally contrived it. Now, the least that can be 
demanded of a remedy so prescribed, and so taken, is that it should 
prove effective. What, then, was the special disease the cloture 
whs expected to cure? Not that open resistance to the will of the 
House, that persistent and deliberate use of the forms of debate 
to prolong debate, which, in 1879, found in the present Prime 
Minister so lenient a critic, and in the present President of the 
Board of Trade so warm an advocate. No; these were provided 
for, let us hope effectually, by other rules in the new code. The 
special evil which the cloture was expected to cure, which nothing 
else could cure, and the prospect of curing which reconciled so 
many to its adoption, as being the least of two evils, was this 
very ‘“‘veiled obstruction,” which Lord Granville now tells us is 
effectually thwarting the beneficent projects of the Ministry. So 
that, under the guidance of the Government, or, I should perhaps 
say, under the scourge of the Government Whips, a revolution has 
been effected in our rules of which its very advocates admit the 
danger, which puts it into the power of a tyrannical majority and 
a partisan Speaker to shatter the whole system of representative 
government which it has taken so many generations to build up, 
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which threatens in the (let us hope) distant future to destroy at 
once the dignity of the Chair and the freedom of debate; and 
this revolution has not been carried through six months before 
those who have effected it themselves turn round and tell us that 
it has been made in vain. 

I should have thought that the mere vanity of authorship would 
have induced the Government to look round and search for some 
other cause for the slow progress of their business, before they 
proclaimed to the new Liberal Organisation that the rule, which 
only last year they had instructed the old Liberal organisations 
throughout the country to clamour for, was already a failure. As, 
however, they have not thought fit to do so, let me, in a few words, 
attempt to supply the omission. On behalf of the present Adminis- 
tration, we may at once admit that no Government, whatever its 
strength in the House of Commons or its popularity in the country, 
is, or can be, entirely master of its destinies. Difficulties for which 
it is in no way responsible, complications which no statesmanship 
could foresee or avoid, may always arise and mar the symmetry of 
the best-considered programme. No candid critic will either deny 
this general proposition, or refuse to the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench any benefit they may properly derive from it. But 
the real question we have to determine is not whether such un- 
avoidable causes have arisen—for, to a greater or lesser extent, 
they always arise—but whether it is to these causes alone that the 
legislative barrenness of the last three years is due. Will any man 
with the events of these years fresh in his recollection venture to 
answer in the affirmative. The Irish difficulty, says Mr. Gladstone, 
has taken up a great deal of time. It has; and would doubtless 
have taken up time even under the wisest guidance. But need it 
have exhausted, or nearly exhausted, the legislative energy of three 
sessions? There are many, and I profess myself to be one of them, 
who think that it was largely through the errors and weaknesses of 
the Government itself that the Irish difficulty ever reached the 
portentous proportions which have caused it to dwarf every other 
question of foreign or domestic interest. But, waiving this point, 
which for its adequate discussion would oblige me to traverse the 
whole field of Irish controversy, what are we to say about the time 
occupied in the first session of this Parliament by the abortive 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill ?—a measure initiated almost 
by accident, proceeded with for no better reason than that it had 
been begun, with difficulty passing a House of Commons not as yet 
accustomed to reject Government measures, only to meet its 
inevitable doom in the Lords, scarcely defended and altogether 
unmourned by the very colleagues of the Minister through whose 
thought, or want of thought, it had been originally brought in. 
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What are we to say of the time occupied in the second session by 
the first Coercion Bill? A measure of a kind no doubt absolutely 
necessary, yet so ill-contrived as to require to be replaced by 
another Coercion Bill before the date of its natural expiry ? 
What are we to say of the time gratuitously and uselessly wasted 
in the third session by the passing of a vote of censure on the 
House of Lords ; which, had it attained its end, could have had no. 
other result than to deprive the public of what (if all stories are 

true) is likely to be a highly instructive commentary on the working 

of remedial legislation, and which, as a matter of fact, had no result 

at all ? What are we to say of the weeks wasted inthe fourth session, 

by the attempt to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat? an attempt 

which the Government must have known would break down at one of 

its stages, and which actually broke down at the first serious oppo- 

sition? We are assured that the country is eager for legislation, 

but I never heard any one pretend that it was eager for legislation 

of this particular kind on this particular subject ; and certainly, to 

spend time in an ineffectual effort to attain an undesirable result, 

is a mode of procedure which on no theory of Parliamentary 

management is capable of justification. All these are examples of 

how public time has been wasted, not through the misfortune but 

through the mistakes of the Government. If we add to them, and 

to others like them, the errors in the mere arrangement of business ; 

triflmg in their separate but formidable in their cumulative 

effects, we may indeed feel inclined to say with Mr. Gladstone in 

1879, that ‘‘ the House of Commons is becoming incapable of the 

due and sufficient discharge of its duties;”’ but we shall most 

certainly add with him that ‘‘ if those who have had the main share 

in bringing about this state of things are mainly to bear the 

brand of obstruction, then there is no doubt that at this hour the 

chief obstructionists are the Government.” 

Behind all these controversies of the moment, suggested by them, 
but far over-shadowing them in importance, looms the great 
question of the future of the House of Commons. Is it to sink 
slowly and wearily into nothingness, suffocated by the redundance 
of its own oratory? Is it, by some gigantic effort to re-assume 
its ancient dignity, and its ancient efficiency? Is it to become 
the servile tool of the caucus, meekly hurrying through the empty 
forms of debate and division in order to register the decrees of a too- 
powerful Ministry? Far be it from me to suggest that the first of 
these dangers is illusory ; the evils which have suggested its possi- 
bility, the disorder and obstruction of the last five or six years, are 
unfortunately too real, and may portend, not a passing malady 
merely, but a chronic feebleness in our political constitution. Such 
a conclusion, however melancholy, derives a certain plausibility 
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from an opinion which is now widely accepted, namely, that the 
change for the worse, which most competent observers, from Mr. 
Gladstone downwards, detect in the House of Commons, is due to 
the gradual democratization (if I may be permitted so barbarous a. 
neologism) of our institutions; so that, in proportion as the popular 
chamber represents accurately the will and intelligence of the 
nation, it becomes incapable of doing the nation’s business with. 
decency, efficiency, or despatch. It is a gloomy doctrine, and in 
the mouth of some of those who are occupied, as fast as they can, 
in democratizing us, has something the air of a paradox. Yet even 
if true, the final result may yet be that the credit of the House 
will, by a violent reaction, finally perish, not through the undue: 
license, but through the undue restriction of debate. 

It is true that the more obvious signs of the times do not point 
in this direction. Yet close observation will show that the dangers 
which are the most manifest are not the most formidable. Mr.. 
Gladstone was probably right when he said at the Aquarium that 
the country would never permit obstruction long to interfere with the 
execution of its wishes. Can we be equally sure the country will not 
be tempted to insist on the immediate execution of its wishes at the 
cost of serious, perhaps fatal, damage to the machinery of the con- 
stitution? That if the nation desires a measure to be passed, it is 
the business of the House of Commons to pass it, is a proposition 
which all can understand, and all may assent to. But that the 
House of Commons does not exist merely to pass measures ; that it 
has other functions to perform besides carrying into effect the pro- 
gramme which it may have pleased a popular minister to sketch 
out on the hustings; that the most perfect discharge of its duties is. 
inseparable in practice from some abuse of its privileges; that the 
wit of man cannot devise political machinery which shall ensure 
that all important questions shall be debated sufficiently, and shall 
not, at the same time, permit them occasionally to be debated too 
long ; that, nevertheless, it is infinitely preferable that they should. 
be debated too long, than that they should not be debated suffi- 
ciently: these are truths less readily accepted, very easily 
forgotten in moments of impatience, but certainly not less vital 
to the healthy working of the Constitution. And observe how many 
forces there are in operation which tend to obscure the popular 
perception of truths like these. The idea that every department of 
national life requires new laws, and requires them at once; the 
inveterate habit of estimating the efficiency of Parliament on 
principles more properly applicable to a coal-mine, namely, by the 
bulk of its out-put; the belief that unless we are always occupied 
in recasting some important fragment of the Constitution, we have 
ceased to ‘‘ march with the times”: these are all prejudices which 
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tend to pervert and obscure average popular criticism of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. There is besides a party in the State, small 
but not unimportant, who, holding the opinion that Members 
of Parliament are merely delegates of their constituents, is 
naturally opposed to any system by which the wishes of the 
constituencies may be even momentarily thwarted. Largely 
endowed with that particular trick of logic which in some circles 
passes current as political wisdom, they argue somewhat in 
this way: The majority of a nation has a right to see its wishes 
immediately carried into effect. The majority of a properly consti- 
tuted Parliament represents the majority of the nation ; therefore, 
it has a right to see its wishes immediately carried into effect ; and 
therefore, also, any minority which interferes with the result is 
violating the rights of the nation. This simple theory, which 
reduces the members of Parliament to a mere voting machine, 
clearly renders it superfluous, if not criminal, to show any tender- 
ness either to freedom of debate or to the rights of minorities. 
For the rights of minorities must, on this principle, be the wrongs 
of majorities, and a debate to which only delegates listen, as it can 
never rise above the level of a mere academic exercise, must 
always be a waste of public time. 

Yet if the people of this country should ever in an unlucky 
moment compel or permit a minister to destroy the immemorial 
freedom of the greatest representative assembly in the world, it 
will not, I think, be owing solely or principally either to the notable 
theory I have just expounded, or to the morbid and excessive 
desire for legislation, which is undoubtedly one of the evil signs of 
the times. The guilt of such a catastrophe will probably be divided 
chiefly between two classes of persons. It will rest partly on those 
who, by an abuse of the forms of the House of Commons, have 
rashly and criminally paralysed the energy of Parliament, have 
wilfully used its liberty of debate to destroy its liberty of action, 
and have thus provoked the majority recklessly to sacrifice the 
privileges of the minority in the vain hope of restoring the value 
of their own. But it is not probable that the obstructives will be 
alone to blame. They are not less deadly enemies to Parliamentary 
government, and will have no smaller share in its bringing it to 
shame, who, ignoring the fact that Parliament exists to criticise 
as well as to legislate, that in order to secure all the criticism that 
is desirable it is necessary to endure much that may seem super- 
fluous, are prepared to proclaim the Constitution in danger whenever 
their own particular business moves too slowly for their wishes. The 
temptation to such a course is great. There is no cry that can 
be more easily raised than that of obstruction, there is no ‘accusa- 
tion which, when made in general terms, it is more difficult to 
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refute, there is none about which it is possible more readily to 
inflame the public mind, there is none of which the public is a 
less competent judge. Therefore, though doubtless it will often 
be used by members of a majority, desirous at once of damaging 
its opponents and covering its blunders, it ought, if unsupported 


by evidence, to be stigmatised as a misrepresentation invented and 
disseminated to palliate failure. - 


ArtHur James Batrour. 


NOTE. 


Length of Speeches 1880 and 1881. 
Cons. Lib. Rulers. 
1880. 2086 ‘ 4171 15484 


1881. 3285 6315 44404 


5371 10486 5989 
The figures relate to the number of co/umns in “ Hansard’s Debates.” 


Time occupied in Irish Debates 6th January to 2nd February 1881. 


Time occupied in the House of Commons when going into Committee of Supply and when 
in Committee, Session 1882. 
Home Rulers 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 


Tue French expedition to Tonquin, and the relations generally 
between France and Indo-China, are subjects of vast importance 
to European and American commerce. Our interests, although 
known to certain members of the mercantile body, seem to have no 
prominent advocate, and matters are allowed to glide into what 
may prove a serious calamity; not only to the commerce of this 
country, but to all European residents in China and Indo-China. 
Although by the Treaty of 1874 between France and Anam, 
it was especially noted that the French were not to control 
the commercial relations of Anam with other countries, and 
although the principal portion of the Anamese trade is in the 
hands of British merchants, no English consul has been appointed 
to represent our interests, either at Hué, the capital of Anam, or at 
Haiphong, the principal port of Tonquin. 

The annual import and export trade of China amounts to close 
upon £100,000,000, more than half of which is carried by British 
vessels, while that of Indo-China—including British Burma, the 
Straits Settlements, Siam, Cochin-China, and Tonquin—amounts to 
about £60,000,000, more than two-thirds of which is in English 
hands. The trade of France with China and Indo-China is but 
trifling ; indeed, according to a statement made at the Académie 
des Sciences in 1881, it only amounted to 165,000 tons, while our 
trade with China alone amounts to 22,000,000 tons. 

From the outcry made as to the necessity for the protection and 
extension of French commerce in Tonquin, one would be led to 
expect in Haiphong, the principal port, a great volume of trade and 
a marked preponderance of French commerce. Statistics tell us, 
however, that the value of the trade does not exceed £800,000, and 
of this no less than 35 per cent. is carried by English vessels, 
23°5 per cent. by Chinese (chiefly from Hong-Kong, and therefore 
British), 20 per cent. by American, 11 per cent. by German, 5°5 per 
cent. by Dutch, and only 5 per cent. by French vessels. Accord- 
ing to an official document, emanating from the Government of 
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‘Cochin-China, even this feeble proportion is due to the steam- 
service from Saigon, which is subsidised by the French Govern- 
ment. The percentage of French trade at Shanghai only amounts 
to 3°64 per cent. of the tonnage, and no French vessels call at 
Pakhoi, the port nearest to Haiphong. Even at Saigon—the 
capital and port of French Cochin-China—the exports and imports 
carried by French vessels amounted to only 13,614 tons, against 
179,534 British, out of a total of 290,440 tons, excluding the mail 
steamers, which do not affect in any considerable degree the com- 
merce of Saigon. From these statistics it will be seen how deeply 
we are concerned, and how slightly, compared with other nations, 
France is interested in the trade of China and Indo-China. 

The origin of our power in Indo-China is as follows :—Penang 
was acquired by us in 1775; the province of Wellesley in 1798; 
Singapore and Malacca in 1824; the British Burma provinces of 
Tenasserim and Arakan in 1826, and Pegu was added to the latter 
in 1852. French power commenced by the acquisition of three 
provinces of Southern Cochin-China in 1862; three more were 
annexed in 1867 ; and a protectorate over Cambodia, which had till 
then been a vassal of Siam, was enforced in 1868. 

Previous to our arrival in the Malay peninsula, the whole of Indo- 
China had been for many centuries the arena of ceaseless wars 
between various kingdoms and states. In 1650 the Anamites 
invaded the valley of the Mékong, or Cambodia river. Between 
1680 and 1700 they. induced a number of Chinese, who had fled 
from China to Anam, to settle in the provinces of Lower Cochin- 
China, which then belonged to the Cambodian Empire. From this 
period until the time of the French Expedition in 1866, war was 
carried on by the Shan kingdoms of Siam and Cambodia, as well as 
other principalities, against Anam. On the arrival of the French 
explorers at Luang-Prabang, they found stationed in that town 
Siamese troops, who had been employed in driving Anamese soldiery 
from the province. 

In 1802 the King of Anam conquered Tonquin, since which time 
insurrections, fomented by scions of the old reigning family, have 
tended to keep Tonquin in a disturbed state. It has been the 
Chinese policy, for many centuries, to absorb into their empire 
the neighbouring regions, their action being, first of all, the 
imposition of tribute, which, as the countries concerned have 
gradually become colonized by Chinese subjects, has been changed 
into direct taxation. Siam, Burmah, and Anam, as well as 
certain of the Shan states, have for centuries paid tribute to 
China, and also acknowledged the right of the Emperor of China 
to approve the succession of their kings and chiefs. The present 
annual tribute paid by the province of Tonquin to China, consists 
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of 200,000 piculs of rice. Certain states at different times have 
also paid tribute to other neighbouring powers, as well as to China, 
for the sake of ensuring peace. Cambodia was conquered by Siam 
in 1385, 1532, 1583, 1587, and 1767 ; from 1767 until 1783, the King 
of Cambodia paid tribute to Anam, as well as to Siam, but in the 
latter year the King of Cambodia became merely a vassal of Siam, 
his crown being kept at the Siamese Court, where his sons were 
educated. In 1836, at the time of the journey made by Lieutenant 
McLeod through the Shan country, the Siamese province of Luang- 
Prabang paid tribute to Anam; Kiang-Hung, until lately, paid 
tribute annually to China, and triennially to Burmah ; Kiang-Tung 
annually to Burmah; Muang-Lem once in a year and a half to 
Burmah; and Thein-Nee paid tribute both to China and Burmah ; 
the other Shan states lying to the west of the Salween, paid half- 
yearly tribute to Burmah. 

In 1771, Siam finally threw off the Burmese yoke; in 1777 
Vien-Chang became tributary to Siam, and on that state rebelling 
in 1828 its capital was destroyed, and the province absorbed into 
the kingdom of Siam. ‘The only two states remaining merely tribu- 
tary to, and not absorbed by, Siam, are Luang-Prabang and 
Kiang-Mai or Zimmeé. These states, however, are administered by 
resident Siamese officials, the chiefs being appointed by the King of 
Siam. 

Previous to our acquisition of British Burmah, war had been 
carried on for more than five centuries between Burmah and Siam, 
and the whole country—especially in the neighbourhood of Zimmeé 
—had been cruelly desolated and the population reduced. The 
inhabitants of Zimmé, when the Burmese withdrew in 1771, were 
carried off to Mokme, and the country between Zimmé and Luang- 
Prabang was afterwards nearly entirely repopulated by emigrants 
from the now independent Shan states lying east.of the Salween 
and north of Zimmé. The people of Cambodia, Siam, and the 
independent Shan states, as well as those throughout the south of 
Yunnan, are of the Shan race, and have the same religion and 
language. 

The independent Shan states, until lately tributary to Burmah, 
had for many years—owing to the exactions of the Burmese 
Government, the rapacious conduct of its officers, and the distur- 
bances fomented by the Burmese officials amongst the chiefs and 
the people—become so discontented that the chiefs of certain 
states, including Kiang-Hung, Kiang-Tung, Kiang-Tsen, and 
Muang-Niong, deserted their territories and retired with their 
people into the Siamese-Shan states, where they settled and built 
numerous villages in the valleys of the Mékong and Ménam. 
McLeod, who visited the Shan states in 1836, received a cordial 
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welcome everywhere. The people spoke of the tranquillity and hap- 
piness enjoyed by them, which they attributed entirely to our action 
in staying the raids of Burmah into their dominions. We had 
proved ourselves to be their friends, and we were accordingly held in 
esteem. We had been able to check the external aggressions of 
Burmah ; its internal policy, unhappily for the Burmese Shans, we 
could not determine. The oppressive conduct of the Burmese towards 
these people, who were still tributary to them, grew worse and 
worse. The frantic rebellions of the people against the Burmese, 
who were better armed than themselves, were cruelly repressed, and 
the inhabitants of the country, defeated in their attempts to gain 
their freedom, flocked across the frontier to seek shelter in the 
Siamese state of Zimmé. 

At the commencement of the present King Theebaw’s reign, 
amongst the many victims was the daughter of the Shan chief of 
Thein-nee, who had been married to the late King of Burmah. 
Exasperated at the death of his child, the chief rose in rebellion, 
and, joined by other Shan leaders, expelled the Burmese troops 
from their country, and, descending from the Shan table-lands 
into the plains of the Irrawaddi, ravaged the Burmese villages for 
many miles round the capital. The Shans having declared their 
independence, the King of Burmah was so weakened, by loss of 
territory and therefore of revenue, that he commenced to heap on 
the monopolies which for some time past have caused such great 
and reasonable dissatisfaction amongst our merchants; these have 
proved not only a hindrance to the development of our till then 
rapidly increasing trade, but have caused it seriously to diminish. 
Our Government has addressed the King on the subject of his 
action, and a few of the monopolies have been cancelled, but he 
has refused to materially alter his policy, unless he is allowed to 
import arms into his country through our territory. This is an 
old cry on the part of his predecessors, but the Government— 
knowing that the imported arms were wanted in the first instance 
for use against the Shans and might be used against ourselves— 
wisely refused their consent to the King’s demand. 

The dominions of the King of Burmah have shrunk from 185,000 
square miles—its area a few years ago—to 67,000 square miles, 
by the defection of the Shans and various hill-tribes. The King 
knows that 24,000 square miles of what still remains to him is 
inhabited by the Shans, who are only held in subjection by the 
royal steamers being able to ply upon the rivers which traverse 
their country, making it an easy task for the Burmese troops to 
destroy their towns, should they rebel. Aware that the only chance 
of recovering his lost power will lie in his ability to equip his troops 
with arms of precision, the King has refused to sign a commercial 
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treaty with us, and, thinking to drive us into acceding to his 
demands for arms, he has harassed our commerce, and has at 
various times refused permission for the export of the cattle 
which are needed for our agriculture. His behaviour has been 
so arrogant, brutal and rude, that our Resident has been compelled 
to remove from the capital and his assistant from Bhamo, and it 
is no longer possible for English traders to remain at Mandalay. 
The general condition of Burmah may be expressed by the word 
disintegration. 

Bad as is the state of affairs, worse must be expected, should we, 
from a short-sighted policy, for the sake of temporary advantages, 
grant him leave to import arms of precision and thus enable him 
toresume his dominion over the Shans, a quiet and peace-loving 
people of Siamese race, who out-number his own subjects in the 
ratio of three to one. From telegrams lately received from Burma 
it appears that Siam has already commenced to take steps to 
resume its protectorate over some of the independent Shan states, 
and that the King of Burma is despatching a secret embassy to 
Paris to seek the ‘‘ intervention” of France—in other words, to 
solicit the aid of that country to stay the proceedings of Siam, and 
enable Burmah to re-subjugate the independent Shan country. 

It is to be fervently hoped that the Government of India will 
adhere to its past and present policy, and set its face against this 
importation of arms. The King of Burmah is no longer the mighty 
monarch that he was previous to the first Burmese war, at which 
period he ruled over Assam, Munipur, Tipperah, Cachar, Burmah 
proper, the northern Shan states, the independent Shan states, 
Pegu, Arakan, and Tenasserim. He is now merely the arrogant 
ruler of a petty principality, and is perfectly aware that he owes 
his kingdom and throne solely to our toleration. It is our for- 
bearance towards him that induces him to continue his present 
behaviour ; a little sternness from us would lead to a more enlightened 
policy on his part and prevent the otherwise inevitable annexation 
of his kingdom. 

As for the Shans of the now Independent States, it should be 
our policy to acknowledge their independence, and to stay the further 
interference of Burmah in their affairs, and thus allow them to 
gravitate freely, as they certainly will do, towards their kinsmen, 
the Shans of Siam. Embodied with them, they will form part 
of the great Shan empire, which is ruled over by a friendly and 
civilised monarch. Thus, and thus only, will an end be put to the 
turbulence and insurrections which have been so constant in this, 
the fairest and most fertile region of Indo-China, owing to Burmese 
oppression and misrule. 

The Shan country consists of table-lands, mountains, and the 
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plains of the river basins and their branch streams. It is renowned 
for its fertility, and possesses the finest grazing-grounds in the 
east. The forests abound with fine timber, amongst which there is 
teak, pine, mulberry, poukbyin—from which stick-lac is gathered— 
pyingado, padouk, cutch, thitkya, thitsee, saul, bamboo, and the 
mimosa-catechu, from which rubber is extracted. Tea is found 
growing wild on the hills north of Zimmé, and the finest variety— 
known throughout China as “‘ Puerh” tea—is grown everywhere 
north of latitude 20°, between Luang-Prabang and the south Yunnan 
frontier, and from the Anam range to the Salween. Cotton is 
grown throughout the country, and Chinese caravans come annually 
from all parts of Yunnan to exchange salt and other articles 
for this commodity and tea. On my late journey, we constantly 
met not only Chinese but Thibetan caravans in Yunnan, coming 
from the Shan country, and at Ssu-mao, the frontier town, several 
thousand mules, laden with Shan cotton and tea, passed through 
during our stay there of a few days. . 

The table-lands and valleys are cultivated by the Shans, and the 
hills are terraced by the numerous hill tribes. The wooded country 
and extensive grassy plains form a great breeding-ground for 
elephants, ponies, and cattle, which are carried into Upper and 
British Burmah, and there bartered for merchandise ; in 1881 no 
less than 41,588 head of cattle, and 1,322 ponies were imported 
into British Burmah alone, from the Shan country. Its value as a 
cattle-breeding ground for the cultivators of British Burmah, 
cannot too strongly be dwelt upon. The main staple of Burmah, 
and the backbone of our trade with that country, is rice, and for its 
cultivation a very large number of cattle is required. Owing to 
the epidemics which frequently occur in Burmah, the cultivation, 
which has so greatly increased of late years, would have remained 
stationary, or suffered serious decrease, had it not been for the 
source of supply found in the Shan country. In 1866, upwards of 
100,000 head of cattle—buffaloes and bullocks—died of the disease 
in Burmah; in 1867, one small district alone lost upwards of 
53,000; in 1872 and 1874 an enormous number perished ; in 1875, 
it interfered seriously with the cultivation of many districts ; and 
in 1876 aserious outbreak again occurred—in Arakan alone, 50,000 
buffaoles and 10,000 head of other cattle being swept away by it, 
whilst great numbers also died elsewhere. In the deep jungles 
elephants exist in a wild state, and are captured and sold to our 
timber merchants, who use them for the extraction of teak and other 
woods from the forests, and for the manipulation of the timber at 
the numerous saw-mills existing in the sea-port towns. 

The Shan country, like Yunnan, is rich in minerals. Coal is in 
use near Kiang-Hung for the manufacture of salt, which is, however, 
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found in only a few places. Lead, rich in silver, is found and 
worked in various parts; gold is not only washed for in the 
streams, but mined; antimony, arsenic, bismuth, mercury, and 
copper are vended in the bazaars, having been brought there by 
the hill tribes. Tin permeates the whole of the granite hills, which 
form the backbone of the Malay peninsula, and crops out at several 
places in the Shan plateau: it is mined as far north as latitude 21° 
by the Red Karens, and is found mixed with gold in the beds of the 
streams lying to the south. Iron is mined and worked extensively, 
in the range dividing the Ménam from the Mékong, by the Shans, 
and throughout the western hills by the Lawas—who are said to be 
the aboriginal race of this region—but in such an inferior manner 
that only 50 per cent. of the metal is extracted by their process. 
Sapphires have been found of late years in the south of Siam, and 
have drawn, for the purpose of their extraction, a considerable body 
of Burmese, Shans, and Toungthoos from our territory, many of 
whom have returned well repaid by the result of their labours ; 
rubies of value are met with in a stream, near Muang-haut, to the 
south-west of Zimmé, and also in the famous mines situated in 
the Shan country to the north-east of Mandalay. Such, according 
to the testimony of the several European travellers who have, from 
time to time, crossed parts of it in various directions, is the physical 
condition of the Shan country. 

The hill tribes in the north and west of the Shan country, who 

‘live in the hills from choice, and not to avoid the Shans, are a 
hard-working, manly, truthful people, extremely fond of dress and 
ornaments. Most of the cotton and tea grown in the country, as 
well as tobacco and indigo, and a considerable portion of the rice, 
is grown by them, and they are also great cattle-breeders. The 
great variety and picturesqueness of their costumes are shown by 
the illustrations accompanying the narrative of the French expe- 
dition which explored the Cambodia river in 1867-68. They 
are found at all the daily and other markets throughout the 
Shan country, in the same way that similar tribes were found by 
me buying and selling at the bazaars throughout the south of 
Yunnan. 

The Shans are a cultivated and lettered people, free from caste— 
for they are Buddhists—industrious and energetic, hospitable and 
frank towards strangers, eager for free trade, and possessing a 
marvellous capacity for travelling as petty traders. They are 
found throughout British and Upper Burmah, carrying their goods 
across even seemingly impassable hills, and extending trade in all 
directions by every means in their power. Their country has no 
navigable river, and, as there are no bridged roads, carts cannot be 
used ; therefore all their merchandise has to be carried by land on 
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the backs of bullocks, or on their own shoulders, and coolies and 
bullocks are seen staggering along for hundreds of miles to the 
markets where the goods are to be bartered. 

The present habitat of the great Shan race includes the whole of 
Indo-China, with the exception of the portions immediately 
bordering the Indian ocean and the China sea. It extends 
throughout the valleys of the two main branches of the Irrawaddi 
river, from the sources of that stream as far south as latitude 23° 
—these valleys having been included in the old Shan kingdom of 
Mogoung—and includes the whole portion of Yunnan lying to the 
south of latitude 26°. Twenty miles eastward of Mandalay, the 
present capital of Upper Burmah, the great Shan table-land is met 
with, from which point a range of high mountains extends, 

separating Upper Burmah from the Shan states. To the east of 
the Salween another large range, known under many local names, 
extends as a backbone down the Malay peninsula, and separates 
British Burmah from the Shan kingdom of Siam. The whole of 
the country lying between the former range and Tonquin is 
occupied by independent Shan states; and the region to the east of 
our frontier, as far as the crest of the Anam range, is likewise 
peopled by the Shans, known as Siamese, Cambodians, and Laos. 
There is also a considerable population of hill tribes throughout 
the Shan country. Here and there in the south a few colonies of 
Peguans and Malays are found ; and Chinese have become denizens 
of the towns, and are scattered over the country as traders and 
agriculturists. The main portion of the Anamese population in 
French Cochin-China are the descendants of Chinese colonists. 

It is to open up to commerce the portion of the country 
lying between the Anam hills and the great Shan range of moun- 
tains, that efforts are being made by ourselves, and by the French. 
The independent Shan states lying east of Mandalay, and south of 
Yunnan, comprise about 80,000 square miles of territory; Siam, 
inclusive of its tributary states, but not including the Malay 
peninsula, has an area of about 260,000 square miles ; the southern 
part of Yunnan, which is now known to be inhabited by Shan 
tribes, includes 95,000 square miles. The gross area of the Shan 
country to the east of our Indo-China possessions, available for 
future trade extension, covers an area of about 435,000 square 
miles. 

The population of the Shan portion of Yunnan may be taken 
at three millions, and that of the Independent Shan country at 
the same figure. Siam, according to the census mentioned by 
M. Mouhot, contained 5,950,000 able-bodied men, but this did not 
include either old men, women, or children. Bishop Pallegoix 
says, with reference to the official census—from which the above 
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figures were taken—that, on account of only able-bodied men 
being taken into calculation, he estimated the population at five 
times the amount of the record. Whether this census includes 
the population of the Shan states tributary to Siam or not, there 
is no means of ascertaining. Assuming, in order to be on the 
safe side, that it does include it, we have a country extending 
over 435,000 square miles, with a gross population of 35,750,000 
souls, lying to the eastward of our territory, and the main portion 
of it directly neighbouring our possessions. Owing to Sir John 
Bowring’s taking the official census as that of the gross popula- 
tion, and his assumption that the Siamese, being Orientals, had 
exaggerated the numbers, he estimated the population of Siam at 
from four and a half to five millions. Even if the Siamese statis- 
tics are in excess of the truth, the country cannot be sparsely 
peopled—even in the less fertile portions—for M. Mouhot tells 
us that, when journeying along the range of hills dividing the 
Ménam from the Mékong river, he passed, in a stretch of 200 
miles, sixty villages and six towns, and that in the province of 
Korat there were eleven towns, some of which contained from 
50,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, besides which there were a number 
of villages. 

The friendliness of the Siamese Government, ever since we 
became its neighbours, has enabled British commerce, by means 
of pedlars from our province of British Burmah, to permeate through 
the Siamese-Shan dominions. The French expedition of 1866-68 
found, in all the centres of trade, in the valley of the Mékong, and 
also wherever they made détours from that river, that English 
cotton and woollen goods, matches, arms, pins and needles, as well 
as other articles of British manufacture, were supplied in places 
from Bangkok, but generally from Maulmain and Rangoon. The 
progressive policy of Siam is indicated by the connection, at the 
King’s request, of his capital with the great trigonometrical system 
of India, the linking-on of the country with British Burmah and 
Cochin-China by telegraph, and the organisation of an effective 
postal service throughout the kingdom. European officers control 
several important branches of the administration, while Govern- 
ment colleges are directed by English and American missionaries. 
Even in distant parts of the kingdom, American missionaries 
are found exercising their noble work under the large-minded pro- 
tection of the King. 

Having shown the great field for trade that exists in this part of 
Indo-China, that at present all European goods to be found there 
are of English manufacture, that the people are civilised and 
friendly, and that the greater portion of itis governed by a monarch 
most friendly to ourselves, it is important for us to consider the 
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course which the French have pursued since they set foot in 1858 
on the shores of Cochin-China. 

In 1855, the King of Siam consented to the appointment of a 
British consul at his capital, and granted entire liberty of com- 
merce to English merchants in all the maritime districts of his 
empire. All duties were lowered, monopolies were abolished, and 
English traders were allowed to purchase all the productions of 
the country direct from the producer. Europeans were permitted 
to settle at Bangkok, to hold landed property there, build or pur- 
chase houses, and to lease land, and full toleration in religious 
matters was guaranteed. In the same spirit, a treaty of friendship 
and commerce was concluded between Siam and France, in 1856, 
whereby the duties, whether import or export, were reduced to 
three per cent. on the value of the merchandise. The Government 
of Siam, shortly after that time, was spoken of in a French 
periodical as showing itself more and more favourable towards 
Europeans, who, it went on to say, found at Bangkok not only 
protection but sympathy and toleration for their religion. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1863, when the French, by what 
cannot be called a fair act of diplomacy, persuaded the King of 
Cambodia—who had been since 1783 merely the Viceroy appointed 
by the King of Siam—to throw off his allegiance to Siam, and to 
sign a treaty accepting French “‘ protection,” which, according to the 
evidence of a competent authority—an able official of the French 
Foreign Office—he absolutely did not understand. It was not 
until long after, in 1868, that the protectorate claimed by France 
over Cambodia was officially recognised by the King of Siam. The 
discontent of the Shan people of Cambodia at being separated from 
Siam, is fully shown by their subsequent insurrections. The plea 
raised by the French for their protectorate of Cambodia consisted 
of a pretension that they had become heirs to a shadowy, long- 
ceased claim of the Anamese to tribute from Cambodia, which, at 
the time of their annexation of Cochin-China, was neither recog- 
nised by Siam nor by its tributary Cambodia. 

Having thus commenced the dismemberment of Siam, France 
determined to spy out the land, in order to judge whether it was 
practicable to induce the various Siamese provinces along the valley 
of the Mékong to throw off what the French considered to be the 
yoke of Siam, and place themselves under French protection. This 
was the main origin of the famous French expedition for the 
exploration of the Mékong, or Cambodia, river in 1866-68. It was 
expected by the French that they would find this great water-way 
navigable for the greater part of the distance between their pro- 
tectorate of Cambodia and the province of Yunnan, which lies in 
the south-west corner of China. The instructions to the members 
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of the expedition included, in addition to the exploration work 
proper, directions to inquire whether the people were contented 
with the rule of Siam, what the actual boundaries of the Anamite 
Empire were, and whether any, and if so, what, portions of the 
Siamese dominion had formerly paid tribute to either Anam or 
Cambodia. The reasons given by M. de Carne, the Foreign Office 
delegate, for the latter part of the investigation was that, in the 
event of the annexation of Anam by the French, they might be in a 
position to lay claim to any old lien Anam might once have pos- 
sessed upon these provinces of Siam. 

There can be no doubt, after perusing the official accounts of 
the French exploration, and other publications in connection with 
the subject, that it was then the intention of the French to annex 
not only Anam, but the whole of the country south of China lying 
within the basin of the Mékong. Bitter was the disappointment of 
the explorers when they found that the entire population of the 
country was in ‘no way disloyal to the King of Siam, and that 
there was an absence of all oppression on his part. The Mékong 
proved impracticable. It was found to be a series of rapids and 
cascades, and there was no prospect of French gun-boats ever 
passing up that river, and all hopes had to be given up of ever 
making it a great commercial water-way to China from the French 
colony at Saigon. On arriving at Yunnan, the French found that 
their easiest approach to the northern Shan country, and likewise 
to Yunnan, would be from Tonquin, by the Song-ka, or Red river. 
The annexation of the country, as far north as 15° of latitude, could 
be accomplished from their protectorate of Cambodia, and once in 
possession of Tonquin and the Song-ka river, France would be able 
to annex the northern Shan country, and extend its Indo-Chinese 
dominion to the eastern boundary of British Burmah. Thus would 
be fulfilled the hope of Admiral de la Grandiére, the governor of 
Cochin-China, that ‘‘ France may resume in Indo-China the place 
she has lost in India.” Since that time there has been a determi- 
nation on the part of the French to subjugate Tonquin, and thus 
secure a northern base—as they have already done a southern one 
—for the execution of their programme in Indo-China. 

The first step in the operations from Cochin-China has been 
already taken in the commencement of the first section of the 
Mékong Valley Railway from Saigon to Pnom-Penh, the capital of 
Cambodia, and the line is being prosecuted with vigour. M. Blans- 
cubé, the deputy of Cochin-China, has explained to the world what 
is meant by this railway when he says :—‘‘ Once at Luang-Prabang 
the railway will bifurcate ; one branch will go to Tonquin, and the 
other to Yunnan, and all the products of the peninsula and of China 
will flow to Saigon, which will then veritably be the pearl of the 
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extreme orient.” Though by no means the first Frenchman to 
indicate the French programme, this gentleman, who is no irre- 
sponsible authority, has explained, with more singular directness 
than his countrymen have hitherto done, the intentions of the 
French in the following language :—‘‘ The mountains which separate 
the basin of the Ménam from that of the Mékong divide this vast 
peninsula (of Indo-China) into two parts almost equal. All the 
western portion belongs, directly or indirectly, to England ; the 
eastern portion must belong to France.” 

The possessions of the French in Indo-China commenced by their 
acquisition from Anam, in 1862, of three provinces of lower Cochin- 
China, and three other provinces were added in 1867. As the result 
of their determination to bring about the dismemberment of Anam, 
and the incorporation of that country under their rule, the French 
Governor of Cochin-China, in 1873, deputed the late Lieutenant 
Garnier to proceed to Tonquin, giving him full powers—in his own 
words, carte blanche—to force a protectorate over Tonquin on the 
King of Anam, and, failing that, to annex the country. The 
mixture of resolution and rashness with which the gallant Garnier, 
aided by a mere handful of men, carried his orders into effect, reminds 
one of passages in The Three Musketeers. The incident of his death, 
and the withdrawal of the French, are well known. The attempt 
to enforce the two treaties of 1874 of France with Anam, made 
for the purpose of forwarding French supremacy over that kingdom, 
and the endeavour to set aside the long-standing Chinese suzerainty 
over Tonquin and Anam, have given rise to the present crisis in the 
affairs of Indo-China. 

Two or three vears after the French official expedition had made 
its way up the Mékong into China, M. Jean Dupuis, a private French 
explorer, of great courage and resolution, made his way through 
Yunnan to explore the Song-ka. Reaching the river at Manhao he 
descended it to Kouence, a town situated 115 miles below Lao-kai, 
and the first Anamese post on the Song-ka. Here he was com- 
pelled to turn back, but at a later date he completed his explora- 
tion of the river. Between Lao-kai and Kouence is a gorge of 
some fifty miles in length, through which the river twists in a most 
tortuous manner. The cliffs are precipitous, and the passage of 
the river could easily be barred by a handful of resolute men. The 
whole portion of the river above Kouence is covered by an 
impenetrable jungle growth. 

The region between Kouence and Lao-kai, according to Dupuis, 
is independent territory, governed by chiefs acknowledging as their 
head an aboriginal chief, who lives at the town of Shuien-tien, and 
who is said to be the direct descendant of the ancient Shan rulers 
of Yunnan before the conquest of that province by the Mongols. 
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The authority of this chief is a factor that has to be taken into 
account, as his rule is said to be acknowledged by all the tribes 
inhabiting the hilly region, which forms a natural ‘‘ neutral zone,” 
separating China on the north and the Shan states on the west 
from Tonquin. Dupuis goes on to state that casual tribute, as 
homage, is likewise paid to this head-chief by most of the hill-tribes 
in Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kweichau. Since the time of his explo- 
ration Dupuis has never ceased to press upon France the necessity 
of annexing Tonquin, and his endeavours in this direction have 
guided the present French policy. 

In 1418, owing to a usurper having seized the throne of Tonquin 
—at that time a vassal of China—the Chinese entered that country 
and reduced it to a province of the Middle Kingdom. They found 
but little trouble in governing the plain-dwellers of Tonquin, but 
the hill-tribes, numbering some two millions, so harassed the 
Chinese, from their constant raids into the country, that they retired 
altogether from Tonquin, after an occupation of ten years, and have 
ever since contented themselves with an annual tribute of 200,000 
piculs of rice. Previous to the conquest of Tonquin by the Anamites 
in 1802, certain of the hill-tribes in the neighbourhood of Tonquin 
acknowledged themselves tributary to that kingdom. These people, 
however, have never been subject to Anam, and have at times even 
seized the country as far east as Hanoi. 

It is a frivolous pretext on the part of France that the Anamites 
have closed the Song-ka to commerce throughout the portion of 
the river which has never been under their control, and which 
for many years has been infested by the “Black Flags” and 
“Yellow Flags,” names which merely designate the followers of 
certain chiefs of the mountaineers of _Kwangsi, who fled from that 
province on its re-conquest by the Chinese when the Taiping 
Rebellion was finally suppressed. Not only is there this fringe of 
independent tribes between Tonquin and China, but, as noticed in 
my late journey, many of the border tribes within Kwangsi itself 
have never acknowledged the Chinese rule, and are “‘ unsubdued.”’ 
It is this belt of independent country that China wishes to keep as 
neutral ground along its southern border. The importance of 
the Tonquin boundary has been dwelt upon in Across Chrysé, the 
narrative of my late exploration. As to the French refusing to 
allow the town of Lao-kai—which lies on the Yunnan frontier, and, 
it must be borne in mind, 115 miles from the nearest Anamese post 
—to be occupied by the Chinese, it must be remembered that pre- 
vious to the incursion of the “Black Flags” it was under the 
control of the Chinese mandarin of Man-hao, and had been occu- 
pied solely by Chinese for nine years. 

Between Lao-kai and Kouence the country, on either side of the 
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Song-ka, is chiefly occupied by the Shan tribes of Pai and Teou- 
Laos; and in connection with this fact it is significant that De 
Carné, the political officer of the French expedition, placed the 
north-east border of the Siamese province of Luang-Prabang 
contiguous to that of Yunnan. M. de Carné’s anxiety to extend 
the territory of Luang-Prabang in this way was due, no doubt, to 
a strong desire to show that these tribes belonged to Luang- 
Prabang. The importance of this assumption cannot be over- 
rated, as the chief object of the French in their action in Tonquin 
is not the protection nor extension of trade, nor the opening of the 
Song-ka as an approach to Yunnan, but, as already indicated, to 
secure a northern base for their future operations in the valley of 
the Mékong. The north-east frontier of Luang-Prabang has not 
been visited by any European traveller. It is, however, universally 
shown on late maps as extending no further than 20}° north 
latitude, or nearly 100 miles to the south of the Song-ka. Some of 
the chiefs of the intermediate country may be tributary to Luang- 
Prabang, but nothing is known on the subject. Once in possession 
of Luang-Prabang and Lao-kai, the French programme would 
rapidly extend to the acquisition not only of the valley of the 
Mékong, but to the whole of Indo-China lying to the east of Upper 
and British Burmah. It is needless to indicate the source of 
danger that lies in this direction in the French occupation of 
Tonquin ; for any attempt at such encroachment by the French on 
the Siamese province of Luang-Prabang—and it is certain to 
be attempted if Tonquin be occupied—would lead to complications 
with Siam, and ultimately with ourselves. 

We have seen how the French, notwithstanding the enlightened 
treaty made with them by the King of Siam, notwithstanding his 
friendly policy towards Christians and missionaries, without any 
reasonable pretext reduced-the Siamese territory by their interference 
in Cambodia. The sole plea that France can put forward for 
farther annexation is that the country, as far north as 15° of 
latitude, at one time belonged to the King of Cambodia, and that 
the people are of the Cambodian race, from which argument one 
would be led to expect that the Cambodians were an alien people 
to the Siamese. Not only is this not so, but they are of the same 
race, have the same language and religion, and are totally different 
from the Anamites, who inhabit the French possession of Cochin- 
China. There was therefore no excuse, nor pretence of excuse, nor 
is there any now, except that of colonial greed, for lopping off any 
limb from the Siamese empire. 

The only means by which the King of Siam can hope to foil the 
French in their present policy, and develop the material prosperity 
of his country, is by opening it up by means of roads and rail- 
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ways. Itis our duty, as well as our interest, to aid this friendly 
monarch in the retention, consolidation, and development of his 
dominion. In no better and in no more effectual way can this 
be done than by connecting the interior of his kingdom with his 
own capital and with British Burmah by means of railways. The 
deep commercial interest—already a considerable one—which we 
should then have in the autonomy of his empire would be the 
strongest barrier against further possible aggression. The value 
of the country as a field for commercial enterprise is fully 
evidenced by the character of the people, the richness of the soil, 
the mineral wealth, the vastness of the teak forests, the fine 
quality of the tea, the large area available for cultivation, and the 
magnificent grazing-plains. The richness of the country is borne 
testimony to by the latest traveller in these parts, Herr Carl Bock, 
who recently made a journey up the Ménam from Bangkok to 
Zimmé, and thence to Kiang-Tsen, on the banks of. the Mékong. 
In the account of his expedition, contributed to the last number of 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Mr. Bock remarks that the country 
between Bangkok and Paknam-Po is a low alluvial plain, thickly- 
peopled and fertile, and that the country to the north-east, lying 
in the valley of the main branch of the Ménam, is rich and well- 
populated. A railway from Bangkok, through Rahine (Raheng) to 
Zimmé, is strongly advocated by the traveller; according to him, 
absolutely no difficulties would be encountered as far as Rahine, and 
few above it, and the greater portion of the line would run through 
a plain thickly studded with villages. He lays great stress upon the 
commercial and political importance of both these towns, but more - 
especially upon that of Zimmé, of which he says: “‘ This place con- 
trols the trade of the country with Siam, as well as British Burma, 
and is politically and commercially of the greatest importance.” 
Again: “ The natural richness of the country is remarkable, and 
when the railway from Bangkok to Rahine, as indicated by me, is 
built, it will certainly be carried on to Zimmé ina short time. . . . 
Whoever has not visited the town (of Zimmé) can with difficulty 
estimate the importance which the trade has already won, and how 
great its future prospects are. ... Not only would a railway 
bring Zimmé and the neighbouring Shan states into direct com- 
munication with the sea, but it would draw to itself the greater 
part of the trade of the Shan states and Yunnan, which at present 
finds an outlet full of difficulty towards the east at Canton, or a 
still longer and more costly way to the Yangtze.” It is gratifying 
to me to find such an authority as Herr Carl Bock expressing views 
which coincide so remarkably with those published by me in 
Across Chrysé. The Government of India and the commercial 
community of this country are now fully alive to the importance 
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of the question; and with the cordial assistance of the King of 
Siam, a reconnaissance of North Siam and the Shan country will 
shortly be made, as the initial step of this policy. 

Before concluding this paper, it may be useful to recapitulate 
briefly the information gathered together and the conclusions arrived 
at. The English trade with China amounts to more than half the 
total of £100,000,000, while that of France is trifling. In Indo- 
China the trade of England amounts to more than two-thirds the 
total of £60,000,000, while French commerce, even at Saigon, is 
so slight as hardly to be worth discussion. The occupation of 
Tonquin will almost certainly lead to a Franco-Chinese war, the 
results of which would be disastrous chiefly to the commerce of 
England and America, and‘also to that of Germany and other 
European powers. Such a war—no matter what its issue may be 
—would undo all the progress made, during many years of peace, in 
the relations of European powers and China. It would be certain 
to raise the antagonism of the populace in the interior against the 
missionaries and their Christian converts, as has occurred already in 
Tonquin after French interference. Should the French prove suc- 
cessful in Tonquin, that province will be used merely as a northern 
base for aggression against Siam and the independent Shan 
country, leading to complications with Siam, and, as a sequitur, 
ultimately with this country. The first step in the French pro- 
gramme has already been taken in the commencement of the first 
section of the Mékong Valley railway; the second will be the 
expedition to Tonquin. The European articles found in the interior 
of Siam and the Shan country are British goods, distributed 
through the agency of British merchants. The independent Shan 
states have thrown off the yoke of Burmah, and it should be our 
policy to allow them to gravitate towards the kingdom of Siam,whose 
people are of the same race, religion, and language as themselves. 
Burmah, whose intrigues with France have been lately resumed, is 
in a state of disintegration, and on no account should the impor- 
tation of arms into that country be permitted, to be used for the 
re-subjugation of the Shans, or against ourselves. Siam is friendly 
and progressive, and the country is being gradually opened up; 
the kingdom can best be consolidated and strengthened by means 
of railways, one of which should connect the railway system of 
British Burmah with Bangkok. 

The issues involved by the expedition to Tonquin seem absolutely 
uncomprehended by the French public. They have been blinded 
by the dream of the easy creation of a vast Indo-Chinese empire, 
and the moment is said to be opportune for the birth of this 
Nouvelle France. The annexation of Tonquin is regarded as a 
mere bagatelle, not involving the discharge of a single musket ; and 
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the idea of an “ armed expedition, a campaign, an adventure,” ever 
arising from it is ridiculed. The injury which would be the result, 
to the enormous commerce of Europe and America, of a war with 
China, seems not to be considered a factor in the case. Should, 
however, the occupation of Tonquin not lead to a Chinese war, as 
I believe it certainly will, the French will have not only the 
Tonquinese to deal with, but Anam, and—a fact ignored by the 
few Frenchman who are aware of it—after the subjugation of 
Tonquin and Anam, there will still remain between them and China 
the hardy and resolute hill-tribes, who have to this day remained 
unsubdued before the most absorbing nation in the world, the 
Chinese. 

If the Song-ka is to be opened as a highway of commerce to 
Yunnan it should be as an international water-way, by means of the 
diplomatic action of the European powers and America, obtaining 
the full consent and aid of China. It is to be hoped that, in the 
interests of commerce, of progress, of France, and, indeed, of 
European peace, that there is yet time for the French to withdraw 
from the Tonquin Expedition. 


ArcuipaLp R. CoLeunoun. 
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Tue observations I made on the present subject, in the opening 
number of this Review, were merely made as a preface to those 
that have now to follow; and they have but served to bring me to 
the threshold of the real question. What I have done thus far 
has been this :—I have specified plainly the sole practical points on 
which the Radicals of England, as a body, can be said to hold 
avowedly any distinctive views; I traced those views to three 
separate sources—religious, philosophic, and practical; I divided 
Radicalism accordingly into three kinds—the Radicalism of the 
Cave, the Radicalism of the Temple, and the Radicalism of the 
Market-Place ; and I pointed out that the last—the Radicalism of 
the Market-Place, was the only one which, to any important 
extent, threatened to leave its impress on the destinies and the 
institutions of England. In other words I asserted, what I believe 
all parties will acknowledge, that the Radical movement now going 
on about us would be felt but little by the country were it only or 
mainly a religious movement, and would not be felt at all were it only 
or mainly a philosophic movement; and that it is therefore primarily, 
so far as it is a power in politics, the embodiment of judgments 
which have been formed on practical grounds, and which, though 
connected with a variety of general principles, are connected with 
them in a secondary way only. I added, farther, that the adherents 
of this practical Radicalism were themselves to be sub-divided into 
two great classes—the teachers, and the taught, which, roughly 
speaking, correspond to the middle and the lower classes; a division 
of vital importance to much that I shall say hereafter. 

Let me now briefly indicate the questions that lie before us. 
I can do this best by once move referring to the personal types 
which I before ventured to make use of. I took Mr. Chamberlain, 
it will be remembered, as a type of middle-class practical Radi- 
calism, and the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette as a type of 
philosophic Radicalism: The latter, however, I said, was of little 
weight by himself, though he played an important part as the 
intellectual prompter of the former. We may therefore allow his 
personality to merge itself in that of his leader, and deal with his 
philosophy only in so far as his leader has assimilated it. Thus, 
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the Middle-class Radicalism, which we are now about to analyse, 
will be sufficiently represented for us by Mr. Chamberlain alone. 
Now, let us recollect how, as a Radical, Mr. Chamberlain stands 
distinguished alike from the Liberals and the Conservatives. He 
is distinguished, as we have seen, in the following way only—in 
being specifically anti-monarchical, and specifically anti-aristo- 
cratic. He would abolish, that is to say, the Monarchy, the House 
of Lords, and, above all, the existing territorial system, together 
with most of their social and political consequences. The question, 
then, before us amounts to simply this: Why does Mr. Chamber- 
lain wish to abolish these things ? 

Mr. Chamberlain—or we may drop his name, and speak gene- 
rally of the kind of Radical he typifies—professes to ground his 
opinions on a number of well-worn arguments, mainly practical, 
and partly also theoretical. We shall accordingly begin by 
asking what these arguments are worth, as practical sense, or as 
philosophy ; and whether they can be the real, as well as the 
ostensible, grounds of Radicalism ? 

As I said in my former article they may be roughly summed up 
as follows: The Monarchy is bad, because a Sovereign is now a 
mere ornament, which it costs the nation a great deal to maintain. 
The House of Lords is bad, because hereditary legislators in the 
first place can not, and in the second place do not, make a good 
second chamber. The present system of land-tenure, of which the 
aristocracy, as a rule, are supporters, is bad both for agriculture 
and for those engaged in it. And lastly, the free and independent 
voter should not allow himself to be influenced by any dictatorial 
oligarchy. 

The theoretical arguments are more vague and various; and 
seem to be fragments of several incompatible schemes of some 
general social science, not one of which has ever yet been formu- 
lated. The only common characteristic of these arguments is, 
that they all appeal more or less directly to certain nebulous 
views as to the social equality of all classes, and the superiority 
of the classes whose labour is mainly manual. As fair examples 
we may take the two following utterances—the one made 
by Mr. Latham, and the other by Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Land,’* 
said Mr. Latham recently, to a body of Mid-Cheshire electors, 
‘““was never made to be accumulated by great men.” ‘I do not 
believe,”+ said Mr. Chamberlain, last January, at Birmingham, 
‘that children come into the world labelled-with the class they are 
permanently to occupy.” 

Examples of the same kind might, of course, be multiplied 


* I quote from the Times of March 8th, 1883. 
¢ I quote from the Western Morning News, January 17th, 1883. 
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indefinitely ; but for our present purpose, I think, what I have 
given will be sufficient. Now, before beginning to enquire into 
their value ourselves, let us consider the general account that a 
Radical, for his part, would give of them. His claims for them, 
probably, would be very modest and plausible. He would not 
admit, whatever he might be tempted to feel, that a Radical 
was a man in possession of any wisdom beyond the intellectual 
reach of even an average Tory, but merely that he was in pos- 
session of a wisdom that would be open to all of us, if our eyes 
were not blinded by selfishness, by tradition, or by prejudice. Let 
us suppose him, for instance, to be contrasting Mr. Chamberlain 
with Mr. James Lowther. He would not contend that the 
immeasurable superiority of the former was due, except secondarily, 
to superior natural genius, or superior grasp of any occult prin- 
ciples. He would simply say, in the language of the early 
Benthamites, that that right course of action which Mr. Chamber- 
lain advocates—a course of action so full of happy augury that “the 7 
bones of sages and of patriots stir within their tombs” at the thought 
of it—implies on his part no “ unaparallelable concatenation ”’ of 
abilities, ‘‘ but merely the quiet and reiterated exercise of God’s 
first gift of common sense.”* On the other hand, Mr. Lowther’s 
opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s magnificent programme, he would 
not attribute to Mr. Lowther’s want of ability, nor to any special 
absence in him of ‘‘ God’s first gift of common sense,” but merely 
to the fact of his abilities and his common sense being hampered 
and misdirected by the medium in which they operate. In other 
words, the arguments and the principles of Radicalism are osten- 
sibly offered us by the Radicals as arguments we all should arrive 
at, not if we had more intellect, but merely if we had less class 
‘feeling. Radicalism, they would tell us, is peculiar in this way 
alone. It is the Cause of all, not either of the few or of the many; 
and it is only against any class because it unfairly favours none. 

Let me now state what I propose to show, myself. I propose to 
show that the exact reverse of this is the truth. I propose to show 
that this Radicalism I am speaking of, so far from being not the 
Cause of a class, but the Cause of the people generally, is the Cause 
of a class more truly and more exclusively than any other political 
Cause of importance that has yet figured in English history: that 
all the distinctive reforms which this Radicalism advocates, and 


* “The bones of sages and of patriots stirred within their tombs, that what they 
dimly saw and followed had become the world’s common heritage. And the great 
result was wrought by no supernatural means, nor produced by any unparallelable 
concatenation of events. It was foretold by no oracles, and ushered by no portents, 
but was brought about by the quiet and reiterated exercise of God’s first gift of 
common sense.”—The Westminster Review (on Bentham’s Greatest Happiness Principle) 
No. XXI. 1828. 
34 
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most of the general principles which it so solemnly enunciates, do 
not in the minds of Radicals result primarily from any of those 
reasonings on which they affect to base them, but from a wholly 
different source : that that source primarily is a biographical, not an 
intellectual one: that what makes Middle-class Radicalism in any 
degree a body of coherent opinions, is not the analogous way in 
which Radicals exercise ‘God’s first gift of common sense,” but 
the analogy in the social conditions which most of them have 
either risen to or inherited ; and further, that these social condi- 
tions, as acting on the Radical character, produce a tone of mind 
as selfish as that of the Whigs, and far more reckless, and an 
intellectual outlook far more borné than has ever been possessed 
hitherto by any English party. 

Let us return, then, to those specimens of Radical common sense 
and philosophy, which I have already cited as typical of the 
ostensible foundations of Radicalism; let us consider them one by 
one, and let us ask what really common sense has to say to them. 

We will begin with the argument generally used against the 
Monarchy, which turns on the expense of it being so great a burden 
to the people. I do not wish to lay too much stress upon this 
point ; because, of all the institutions now attacked by the Radicals, 
the Monarchy is, I think, the one which is least obnoxious to them. 
Still, the crushing expense of it has been denounced by them quite 
often enough to make it worth our while to enquire how far the 
denunciations can be sincere. We have here a question that is 
very easily answered. The utmost cost to the nation of the Monarch 
and the Monarch’s family is not more, as Mr. Labouchere bears 
witness, than £800,000 a year; to include, however, the salaries 
of various official courtiers, which are further complained of as not 
covered by this sum, let us increase the calculation by half as much’ 
again ; let us estimate the expense of the Monarchy at £1,200,000 
a year. Now, as we read the figures, the sums no doubt seem enor- 
mous; but supposing the people who pay them were obliged to pay 
them no longer, how much the richer would each of these oppressed 
taxpayers be? If taxation fell, in the United Kingdom, with equal 
incidence upon rich and poor, we should be each of us, by the aboli- 
tion of the Monarchy, gain about eightpence annually. When we 
consider, however, the real state of the case, we should find that 
the rich actually could gain something more than this, and the 
poor something less. In other words, the institution of British 
Monarchy—an institution unrivalled in the world for the splendour 
of its historic traditions, for the power of which it is the visible 
symbol, and for the pride and the devotion it has excited in the heart 
of the nation that is possessed of it—costs each poor man, at the 
utmost, an annual sum of sixpence. It costs him, that is to say, 
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as much as a single glass of gin and half an ounce of tobacco. 
This is all of which its existence deprives him, and this is all that 
its abolition could, by any possibility, give to him. Here is the 
Radical argument reduced to its true dimensions * ; and I venture to 
say that no sane man, not even Sir Charles Dilke in his most 
anti-monarchical moments, was ever convinced by it that Monarchy 
in this country is an evil. At a first glance, no doubt, the argu- 
ment looks striking, but it is as ridiculous at a second glance as it 
is striking at a first; and no greater insult could be offered to the 
intellect of the Middle-class Radical, than to assume that.he has 
arrived at a grave political conclusion from the mere sight of a 
row of figures, whose apparent significance would vanish under 
the solvent of two minutes’ arithmetic. If, then, the Radicals 
desire to’ abolish the Monarchy, their real reason evidently is not 
their ostensible reason. 

As I have said already, on this particular case I do not wish to 
lay too much stress. But it is valuable as a type of the nature of 
contemporary Radical arguments, though not, perhaps, very 
important as an integral part of them; and this is why I have 
thought well to begin with it. It at once shows my meaning, when 
I say that the Middle-class Radicals professedly ground their 
programme on arguments which cannot, by any possibility, have 
really convinced, or even influenced them in forming it. 

My next example of the truth of this accusation, if not equally 
clear, will be inherently far more weighty. I refer to the Radical 
argument against hereditary legislators, as such. I say that this 
example is not equally clear, because the argument here in question, 
is not, like the preceding one, absurd or puerile on the surface of 
it; but that it cannot be genuinely cogent with those who, in this 
country, are urging it, we can see plainly enough from the following 
obvious fact. That very principle of hereditary political qualifi- 
cation, which the Middle-class Radicals appear to consider so irra- 
tional when applied to the peerage, is the very principle on which 
for the last half-century they have based ther claims for them- 
selves, and, during the last decade, their new claims for the 
people. For, on what grounds does any Radical think that the 
power of the House of Lords would be seriously defended by its 


* It may, of course, be argued that any public extravagance can be defended in this 
way; and that items small in themselves may grow into an immense total. This 
retort, however, would tell not only against all extravagance, but against all expendi- 
ture. The only point to observe here is, that, if the Monarchy is bad, it is dear at any 
price; but that if it is not bad for other wholly distinct reasons, it is ridiculous to say 
that it is dear at its present price. In other words, the cost of the Monarchy is a 
question of no practical importance at all to the English people. Indeed, anyone who 
thinks the maintenance of the Monarchy dear at sixpence a year, would probably 
think the abolition of it very cheap at a shilling. 
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advocates ? Its advocates would not say that because a man is 
born heir to a coronet, he comes into the world with exceptional 
mental powers; they would simply say, taking the House of Lords 
as a whole, that it is a body sufficiently numerous to ensure a large 
majority of it being equal in natural -ability, and a minority 
superior, to the average of the rest of the world; and that, in this 
respect, it is like any other class we may fix upon, neither better 
qualified to legislate, nor worse qualified. Such being the case, 
they would say that what is special about it, is not the natural 
abilities of its members, but the social conditions under which these 
abilities are developed, and the sense of honour and responsibility, 
the prudence, and the aptitude for affairs, with which such an 
environment, in most cases, charges the organism. In this way they 
would say, a Peer, in virtue of his being a Peer, inherits, on the 
average, a certain calculable character, and it is this calculable 
character which gives to those possessing it their hereditary fitness, 
as forming a second chamber. Such is the argument by which 
Conservative common sense defends what the Radicals affect to 
consider so ridiculous. Now, whatever intrinsically this argument 
may be worth, it is precisely the argument that the Radicals them- 
selves make use of as the foundation-stone of their whole political 
system. The claims which they made yesterday on behalf of the 
middle classes, and which they are making at this moment on 
behalf of the working classes, all rest on the assumption that 
certain political qualifications come to a man along with the 
accident of his birth. Just as the Conservative argues that the Peer 
will presumably have certain political aptitudes, because his birth 
has surrounded him with certain external advantages, so James 
Mill argued that the middle-class man would have aptitudes still 
more valuable, because his birth has saved him from many external 
temptations ; and the wisdom, the sagacity, the fairness claimed for 
the working classes, is claimed for them, and can be claimed for 
them, on the same principle only. If the middle classes, as the 
middle classes, or the working classes, as the working classes, 
became either of them the chief source of political power in the 
country, then one of these bodies, whichever it may happen to be, 
become at once a body of hereditary legislators—hereditary as truly 
as the House of Lords is now, and differing from it in principle 
only as being a first, not a second chamber. Plainly, then, it is 


* It is not, of course, contended that in this respect the Peers differ essentially 
from the untitled aristocracy. They are regarded in the above argument simply as 
the representative section of it, specially fitted to be so by reason of the magnitude 
of their average fortunes, by the marked manner in which they embody the here- 
ditary principle, and particularly by the extent to which they they are brought 
under public notice. 
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not the principle of inherited political power that makes the House 
of Lords an obnoxious thing to the Radicals; for that principle, as 
we see, is really most dear to themselves, and we can as little 
believe that they think it itself ridiculous, as that they disapprove 
of the Monarchy on the ground that we cannot afford to pay for it. 

It is but fair to add, however, that this pretence of a theoretical 
argument is supplemented by another of a far more legitimate 
character, though it is hard to believe that, were the Radicals 
unbiassed judges, they would think it practically one whit more 
valid. I mean, as I have said already, that they do not maintain 
only that the House of Lords cannot be a good second chamber 
theoretically, but that it has been proved by facts to be an 
exceedingly bad one actually. The historical question involved 
in this assertion is, of course, too long to be argued, or even 
analysed here ; but its general value, as coming from the Middle- 
class Radicals, can be pretty easily gauged by a very little reflec- 
tion. The authors of such works as Fifty Years of the House of 
Lords, accuse the Lords of being out of sympathy with the people, 
of thinking mainly of their own personal interests, and of having 
obstructed popular measures which have proved subsequently 
beneficial ; and no doubt they can cite cases which give colour to 
their charge. Ido not deny this. No class is perfect, no class is 
free from selfishness; and I do not reply to the Radicals by 
calling their charge untrue, but by saying, firstly, that it is, in 
itself, exaggerated; and secondly—a matter which is far more 
important—that it might be brought with even greater justice 
against the Middle-class Radicals themselves. If that class, in 
the persons of its moneyed representatives, were attacked from a 
popular standpoint, as they have attacked the Peers; if their 
conduct in Parliament, and still more out of it, were submitted 
to the same bitter and ungenerous scrutiny, a case could be made 
out against them of a much more sinister kind. It is easy to 
imagine with what effect might be brought home to them their 
avowed opposition to the Factory Acts, and their unavowed 
evasions of them; and how Fifty Years of the House of Lords 
might be answered by Fifty Years of the House of Bondage. It is 
easy to imagine, were the fortunes of the Brights and the Cham- 
berlains as open to public view as those of the Cecils or the 
Stanleys, how the average Radical manufacturer would be 
vulnerable to more damaging charges than by any possibility can 
be fixed upon the average Peer. The tactics of trade competition 
in Birmingham and elsewhere, the means by which one firm has 
succeeded in crushing its rivals, would certainly not be free from 
ignoble and selfish features, and would show on the part of the 
capitalist but scant sympathy for the workmen. Mr. Bright 
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delights in laying the guilt of the poacher at the doors of that 
landed class whose character and whose position are so irritating 
to him. But with equal fairness, at the doors of Mr. Bright’s 
class far sadder things might be laid than a few imprisoned 
poachers—the children and young women worn out by illegal toil 
in factories during the entire period of Mr. Bright’s chief activity ; 
women and children who, in direct defiance of the law, ‘‘ were 
worked the whole day and the whole night ad libitum,” * and who, 
if Mr. Bright had had his own way in Parliament, would be in the 
same condition now as they were at the time I speak of. To facts 
such as these it would be easy to add others ; and no pamphleteer 
would be without ample material were he, for party purposes, to 
write on De Tocqueville’s text—that that ‘“‘ manufacturing aris- 
tocracy”’ (of which Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are repre- 
sentatives) ‘‘is probably the harshest that the world has ever 
seen.” 

I have no wish to dwell upon this subject farther, or to imitate 
the Radicals in their wretched game of class vituperation. Every 
class has its faults—this is the natural view of the matter—and 
were any class unchecked, the weakness of our nature is such 
that its political selfishness would gradually become intolerable. 
In insisting that the Radical middle class is a signal example 
itself of the truth of this observation, I wish to fix upon it no 
exceptional stigma. I wish merely to show that its indignation 
against the House of Lords cannot really be due to any superior 
sympathy with the people, or to any superior sense of what it calls 
political righteousness.” 

Let us now pass on to a yet wider question—not the question of 
our hereditary Parliamentary chamber, but of the existence all 
over the country of an hereditary territorial aristocracy. This, far 
more than the mere House of Lords, is what the Radicals really 
object to; indeed, they probably would not object to the House of 
Lords at all, if it were not typical of this, that is outside itself— 
its own undefined political influence, as well as its defined political 
powers, and the like influence that attaches itself in every district 
of England, not to the Peerage only, but to the county families 
generally. Let us consider, then, the grounds on which ostensibly 
this objection is founded, and see if, any better than those we have 


* Report of Inspectors of Factories, 30th April 1860. See Mr. M. Kaufman’s work 
. on Socialism (translated, with special application to this country, from Dr. Schiiffle’s 
Kapitalismus und Socialismus), chap. vi. “ The Act of 1883 only prohibited the work 
of young persons from exceeding twelve hours per day, and that of others fifteen 
hours. Even this legislative measure was nullified by inhuman employers. ... At 
last ... the ten hours labour day was fixed by Parliament, which came into 


eperation notwithstanding the opposition of the Free Trade advocates, Cobden and 
Bright.” 
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already examined, they will bear the weight which those who 
employ them put upon them. I have already stated what these 
grounds are. One is, that it is not for the welfare of the people 
that power such as that possessed by the county families should be 
possessed by any oligarchy. The other is, that that territorial 
system on which the present position of the county families rests 
is bad for farming, and for those engaged in farming. 

Now as to the first of these objections, it is quite conceivable 
that, as urged by certain people, it might be altogether genuine ; 
but these people, I think, it is easy to see, cannot possibly be our 
contemporary Middle-class Radicals, for the very thing that these 
Radicals are now attempting to do is to organise an oligarchy of 
the most dictatorial kind amongst themselves. The wire-pullers of 
the Caucus to-day, are, or aspire to be, oligarchs just as truly 
as ever was any borough-mongering peer of yesterday; and 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Schnadhorst have in this respect an 
ambition which is the same essentially as that of a Duke of 
Newcastle. All they change in it is its social tone and its acci- 
dents. They merely substitute for the ambition of Clumber the 
ambition of the counting-house and the attorney’s office. I do not 
say that the ambition in either case is illegitimate ; I am not even 
touching on that side of the question. I only say that it is no 
better in the latter quarter than the first; nor, so far as the people 
are concerned, one whit more truly popular; and that the 
men who so evidently embody it in the one, deceive themselves 
if they fancy that it can be any consideration of principle 
which causes the disapproval they so strongly express for it in the 
other. 

A precisely similar charge will lie also against the arguments 
which the Radicals urge in the alleged interests of agriculture. I 
do not say that all these arguments are absurd upon the face of 
them ; nor is it even to my present point to insist that many of 
them may not be true. One, indeed, as I shall point out, is absurd 
on the face of it; but as to the others, I merely wish to observe, 
that, even granting them to be proved true eventually, they have 
certainly not been proved true by the men who are now insisting 
on them; that these men have arrived at them in no legitimate 
way, nor are competent really to give any sound opinion on them ; 
but that they have adopted them hastily, not on their own merits, 
but because they justify schemes and opinions which have been 
formed by them on independent grounds. 

A curious instance of this may be found in a lecture* given lately 
at Plymouth, by Mr. Jesse Collings, on the land laws. Mr. Collings’s 


* The report of the lecture before me is one published in the Western Morning News, 
January 24, 1883. 7 
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chief complaint against our existing system was, that it was causing 
a gradual depopulation of our rural districts. It was ruining farm- 
ing, he said, by driving the peasantry into the towns, and to 
prove that this result was due to the cause in question, he referred 
to the contrasted condition of the rural districts of France. There 
was no depopulation there, he argued, because there was no 
aristocratic land system ; and hence he declared that what English 
agriculture needed, was the extinction of large estates, and the 
assimilation of our land system to the French. Now, Mr. Collings, 
in what he alleged about England, was referring, as his statistics 
showed, to the last ten years especially. It so happens, however, 
as was pointed out in another quarter,* that just the same 
process, despite a peasant proprietorship, during the same period 
has been going on in France; that Mr. Collings’s notions of the 
condition of French agriculture must have been drawn from 
authorities he might have easily known were obsolete; and that he 
founds an argument of the very gravest importance on a fact 
which he cannot have taken a moment’s trouble to verify, and 
which, had he been in any way a genuine student of the subject, 
he would already have known quite well was a fiction. 

This incident carries its own instruction with it. The following 
point, however, is more important than any number of special 
examples. The chief assailants of our land system in the professed 
interests of agriculture are men who do not belong to the agri- 
cultural classes at all, and who have for the most part not the 
slightest knowledge of farming. The moving spirit even of the 
Farmers’ Alliance is related to farming mainly as a maker of 
agricultural implements, and his business is with the rotation of 
wheels far more than with the rotation of crops; and most of the 
same school, including Mr. Jesse Collings, will be found on enquiry 
to have some urban origin. How generally true the above asser- 
tion is, and how fully recognised by the Middle-class Radicals 
themselves, was made curiously evident not many weeks since, by 
the remarks on the Mid-Cheshire election in two Radical journals. 
The Pall Mall Gazette observed, with considerable surprise, that 
Mr. Egerton had won his seat in spite of the increase in Cheshire 
of—what does the reader think? The increase of what is grace- 
fully described as “the domain of villadom.” In that short 
sentence there is a volume of contemporary history. The comments 
of the Spectator are even more explicit. In an article+ that is 
well worth reading, that journal attributes the small way made 
in Cheshire by the agricultural creed of the Radicals to the distrust 


* The St. James’s Gazette, in a number published shortly after the lecture of Mr. 
Collings that I refer to. 
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that is commonly felt by the agricultural voter for the political 
propagandist from the town. There, again, the same admission 
repeats itself. Nothing can be more conclusive as to what I am 
now urging, than this unhesitating assumption on the part of the 
Radicals themselves, that the main source of agricultural Radicalism 
is to be found in the class which, of all classes, has least to do. 
with, and knows least of, agriculture. 

But I have not quite done with this part of my subject yet. 
As to the various arguments I have just now been alluding to, my 
point, as I have said already, has not been that they are false, but 
that the nien who use them cannot possibly know them to be true ; 
and that they cannot possibly be the genuine foundation of their 
opinions. But there was one argument, I said, which they not 
only could not know was true, but which, though it sounds exceed- 
ingly plausible to the uneducated, everyone who is educated knows 
quite well to be false. This is the argument, more often im- 
plied than stated, against great estates considered merely as great 
estates, which represents them as causing, somehow, some material 
privation to the occupiers. It was with this meaning that Mr. 
Latham declared in Cheshire that “land was not meant to be 
accumulated by great men”; and that Mr. Jesse Collings pointed, 
as something monstrous, to the fact that a thousand men owned a 
quarter of the soil of England. Now, great estates, no doubt, give 
their possessors an influence which, it may be fairly argued, is a 
bad thing for the country, and which piques a certain section of 
the inhabitants of the ‘‘ domain of villadom”; but as regards the 
material condition of the agriculturists, which is what in this 
contention the Radicals mainly dwell upon, the truth of the 
matter is the exact reverse of what they imply it to be. They 
imply that the larger the estate the harder is the tenure of the 
tenants on it; whereas, in reality, it is an obvious and notorious. 
fact that on the largest estates the tenure of the tenants is the 
easiest. As De Tocqueville long ago pointed out, as estates diminish 
in size, rents tend to rise—at least, in all countries where land 
gives social influence ; and even Mr. George, whilst attacking all 
landlords as robbers, admits that, short of a tenancy direct from 
the State, the easiest tenancy is that from the very class which 
Mr. Collings and men of his school declaim against.* 

Having thus considered briefly the practical judgment of the 
Radicals, and having seen how little on its own merits it can 


* Mr. George, in his pamphlet on Ireland, in which he urges that all the landlords 
should be expropriated without compensation, admits that the aristocratic landlords, as 
distinct from those who buy and manage lands “ merely with a view to profit,” let their 


land, as a rule, at a lower rate than would be exacted for it by any other known class 
of possessor. 
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have influenced even themselves, let us now consider the value of 
their theoretical, or philosophical judgment, as applied not to 
special facts, but to broad general principles. As one specimen 
of this, I cited Mr. Latham’s remark, which I just now had occasion 
to quote for a second time, that “land was not made to be 
‘accumulated by great men.” That remark implied not only a 
practical judgment relative to the farming interest, but some broad 
theoretical judgment relative to human society generally. Now of 
this judgment, what is the obvious meaning? If it is correct in 
any way to say that land was “ made” at all, the meaning here is 
that the land was made by God, and made by God for a certain 
particular purpose. In other words, Mr. Latham was virtually 
saying that his views on the land question were based, in the last 
resort, on his distinct belief in God, and on his knowledge of 
God’s character. Nor is the phrase in question as to what this 
-or that thing was “ made for ” in any way peculiar to Mr. Latham ? 
If it had been, I should not have called it typical; but it is a 
solemn common-place with the whole Radical party—they are 
ready to use it on almost any occasion—and the only logical 
meaning that can possibly be attributed to it, is the plain 
theistic meaning I have just alluded to. Now, how far can we 
believe such an argument to be genuine? A single fact will 
answer us. The Radical party, as a body, are Secularists in the 
matter of education. They disapprove of making even the smallest 
knowledge of a Deity a necessary part of any child’s training. How, 
then, can they believe that, in the gravest of political questions, 
the nation’s guide and standard is this Deity’s known character, 
when they think even His existence too doubtful or too unim- 
portant to permit so much as an allusion to it in the education 
which they regulate for the people? Iam not saying—for I am 
not even touching that question—that the Government ought to 
make theistic teaching compulsory; but merely that men who 
think theism too doubtful to be taught in the schools, cannot 
possibly be serious when they appeal to it as certain on the 
hustings. 

Let me take another specimen of the quasi-philosophy of the 
Radicals—Mr. Chamberlain’s sentence, which I quoted, with 
regard to the effects of education: ‘Ido not believe that children 
come into the world labelled with the class they are permanently 
to occupy.”’ Here, again, we have a statement which, in slightly 
different forms, is every day being made on every side of us; and 
it has no doubt, in the way in which it is usually uttered, the 
air of being some special and magnificent piece of wisdom. But 
let us try and make out what it means—what it possibly can 
mean—as uttered by a man like Mr. Chamberlain. Now one 
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thing about it is plain at a moment’s glance. Although ver- 
bally it is a statement about what is, it is really nothing more 
than a statement about what ought to be.* For, as regards what 
is, the very fact that Mr. Chamberlain complains of, is that 
children at present do come into the world for the most part 
labelled in that very way in which he seems to say they do not. 
He knows quite well that in nine cases out of ten a child’s 
permanent position in life is determined by the position of its 
parents ; and the only thinkable meaning that can be attached to 
his words, is that what without doubt is, without doubt ought not to 
be—or, put more plainly, that it is an altogether iniquitious thing 
that any advantages that a parent may possess himself, should be 
capable of being used by him for the permanent advantage of his 
child. Unless Mr. Chamberlain means this, he can mean nothing 
but some truism that is not worth the trouble of uttering. Let 
us, then, ask ourselves the following question candidly: Will the 
largest charity enable us to believe that Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
or the class of Englishmen represented by him, seriously holds, or 
has even seriously considered, this general principle that was so 
solemnly enunciated at Birmingham? Without being guilty of 
any impertinent personality, we may appeal to the lives of the 
gentlemen alluded to, and answer the question with a curt and 
instant negative. It may safely be said that, if Mr. Chamberlain 
has children, he does not send those children to a board-school ; 
that he does not shrink from bringing them up with tastes which, 
except to the wealthy, would be merely a source of misery; 
and that he has no intention, on grounds of political principle, of 
leaving them pecuniarily in the position of the children of a 
Birmingham operative. He certainly, therefore, considers that, 
within certain limits, ‘‘they are labelled with the class which 
they are permanently to occupy”; and, such being the case, it 
would be an insult to his moral integrity to suppose for a moment 
that he believes they ought not to be so. It is easy to see, then, 
that on whatever grounds his views as to education may be founded, 
they can have nothing whatever to do with the above fragment of 
philosophy. 

To point the moral farther, I will take one other example—not 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, but from the Journal of his 
philosophical follower. Last autumn I published a short mono- 
graph on the subject of ‘‘ Social Equality,” which was at once 
attacked with a prolonged and angry bitterness by the Pall Mall 


* That is to say, it is evident that Mr. Chamberlain is not denying that the chlidren 
of the working classes, as matters stand, will in most cases probably remain members of 
the working classes themselves; nor that the same does not hold good of the com- 
mercial classes likewise. Neither can he be merely asserting the obvious truism that, 
with exceptional talents, a workman may die a millionaire. 
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Gazette. I say prolonged, because the review consisted not of one. 
article but of two. Presumably, therefore, it was written with some 
deliberation; and even if haste or party animus made the writer 
unfair to me, he must have had full time at any rate to be fair to 
his own first principles; and these, as there stated by him, must 
be legitimate subjects of criticism. Let us see, then, how Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s views as to “ labelling” are set forth by this writer in full 
philosophical form. ‘‘The democratic desire for equality,”* he 
says, “. .. is not a demand that nobody should get a prize, but 
that the prizes should go to the most useful men, and, therefore, 
that everybody should have equal opportunities at starting.” Now 
what does he mean by “equal opportunities at starting?” The 
natural meaning of “‘at starting” must surely be “at birth” ; 
and ‘equal opportunities,” one would just as surely think must 
mean equal external advantages during the earlier part of life.. 
One would think, also, that equality of this kind could be only 
achieved by doing what the reviewer describes “‘as dividing 
property equally all round in every generation.” The reviewer, 
however, scouts this proposal as utterly alien to the whole Radical 
programme; and he does so quite rightly. But since equality ‘‘ at 
starting’’ is not to be achieved in this way, in what way is. 
it? This question might well seem hard to answer. The reviewer,. 
however, makes the whole thing perfectly clear for us, by showing 
us, what, in the eyes of the Radicals, “‘ equality at starting” is. 
‘** When free labour,” he says, “succeeded slavery, it meant that 
men who previously could acquire no reward for their labour in 
the shape of personal property, were now allowed to acquire it. 
They were allowed to start fair in the race. The inequality between 
them and their masters was destroyed.” This, then, is the real heart 
of the matter. ‘‘ Equality of opportunities at starting,” in the eyes 
of the Radical philosopher, is not equality in the possession of any 
advantages, but merely equality in the non-possession of any legal 
disability to acquire them. A penniless tramp who leaves London 
on foot for Glasgow, starts fair with Mr. Bright, who seats himself 
in the limited mail. To be legally qualified to eat food if one can 
pay for it, is an advantage equal to the actual ability to pay; and 
the man who begins his day almost fainting from hunger, starts 
fair with the man who has breakfasted on broiled salmon and bacon.. 
Surely if this is ‘ starting fair” in the race, if this is what our 
Middle-class Radicals mean by “equality of opportunity,” the 
bitterest aristocrat could not be cruel enough to object to it; we: 
must add further, however, that not the stupidest poor man would 
see, if he knew its meaning, the smallest thing in it to be thankful 


* Social Equality, Second Notice, Pall Mall Gazette, September 18th, 1882. 
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for; and that the very party who so arrogantly talk about it, must 
know in their hearts that it is a mere sham and mockery.* 

It has been my wish to avoid, so far as is consistent with honesty, 
bringing anything against the Radicals that may seem like a “‘rail- 
ing accusation” ; but this is a matter on which plain speaking is a 
necessity. That the Radicals say in so many words to themselves, 
when they utter their cant about equality, ‘‘ We know this to be cant, 
but we utter it because it serves our purposes ”—that they consciously 
say this, I do not assert for a moment. I assert, not that they are 
conscious that it is cant, but that they ought to be conscious ; that 
a moment’s honest examination of their own minds would make them 
so; and that all the moral opprobrium that attaches to deceiving 
others, attaches to them for thus wilfully deceiving themselves. 
This, however, is by the way. My main point here is not that the 
Radicals are dishonest in relation to what they call their philosophy; 
but that what they call their philosophy is so silly, so crude, and 
so puerile, that their Radicalism evidently is the cause of their 
adopting it, and that it can have had nothing whatever to do with 
their adopting Radicalism. 

Let me sum up, then, what thus far I have been trying to make 
evident. The Middle-class Radicals, as I have said, affect to be 
the party par excellence, both of practical and of theoretical common 
sense. They have persuaded themselves, and they try to persuade 
others, that on this rock of common sense their whole position is 
founded ; that they are specially sensible on the subject of national 
extravagance, and that they see the Monarchy to be merely an 
expensive folly ; that they are specially sensible on the subject of 
class-distinctions, and alone rate such trifles at what they are really 
worth ; that they are specially sensible on the subject of agriculture, 
and alone approach it with a knowledge that is not made futile 
by prejudice ; and that a similar knowledge and a similar fairness 
to that which is thus possessed by them as to turnips and tenants’ 
tenures, is possessed by them also as to most other subjects, 
including the rights of man and the intentions of God. The tone 
of irritated righteousness that marks them when contradicted— 
the tone half of an early Christian denouncing the impurities of 
Paganism, half of a schoolmaster threatening a boy of fourteen 


* I am not saying here that the Radicals are indifferent to the poor. For all I 
have said above, they may wish to give them many benefits. I only have said that 
amongst these benefits is nothing which in any genuine, in any popular sense, could 
be called “ equality of opportunity.” Mr Labonchere declares that not even the 
ultra-Radicals in England are “foolish enough” to imagine that the “difference in 
the lot of rich and poor will ever cease to exist”; and, as De Tocqueville has well 
pointed out, as the inequalities of opportunity created by rank disappear, those 
created by inequalities of wealth become intensified—De Tocqueville's Democracy in 
America, vol. iv. p. 134. 
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with a cane, is sufficient to prove that I have not rated too highly 
the claims advanced by them as to the source and the value of their 
arguments. Such being the case, then, what I have done thus far 
has been this. I have pointed out that these claims of theirs are 
utterly baseless. I have taken some of the best known and most 
typical of their arguments, and have examined them one by one. 
I have shown that, for the most part, they are either false or 
meaningless; and that, even where true, they can only be 
true by accident, because the men who use them have neither 
tried, nor been competent, to verify them—because they talk 
of farming without being farmers; of God’s intentions without 
being theists ; and because, when they talk of securing to every 
man equal opportunities at starting, they mean merely the sort 
of equality that may exist between Mr. Bright and a beggar. 
I have pointed out this, and with a view to what conclusion ? 
Not that the Middle-class Radicals are naturally more stupid 
or illogical than other men; but that, on the contrary, they 
cannot possibly be stupid and illogical enough to have adopted 
‘their Radicalism on the only grounds on which they defend it. 
They believe in their arguments, that is to say, because they are 
Radicals: they are not Radicals because they believe in their 
arguments. 

If, then, the origin of Middle-class Radicalism is not that which 
its professors represent it to be, what is it? I believe no unbiassed 
thinker, who considers the matter carefully, will be able to doubt 
that it is social, not intellectual; that it lies not in the convictions 
of the Radicals as thinkers, but in their position as members of a 
class; and that the style of their drawing-room furniture would 
tell us far more about it than their book-shelves. In substan- 
tiating this view, there is no need to tread upon any delicate 
ground. We need appeal only to certain well-known facts in 
the social history of the country, during a part of the present 
century. 

Middle-class Radicalism of the kind that is so active to-day, is not 
a thing of any great antiquity; and looked at in the light of an appre- 
ciable power in politics, it is the special product of the last forty years. 
Now if we study our social history during that period, side by side 
with the political, we shall at once be struck with one great event in 
the former, which exactly parallels the development of modern 
Radicalism in the latter. The event I speak of, though its full 
magnitude and importance has been hitherto but very imperfectly 
realised, is one of the most astonishing in our whole social history ; 
and during the period of its occurrence, it completely dwarfs all 
others. This event is the development of the middle class in 
England, which has taken place since 1840. During that time and 
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this, the aristocracy* and the working classes have barely increased 

in numbers by so much as eight per cent.; the middle class has 
increased by nearly two hundred and fifty. Indeed, it will give a 
clearer idea of the matter, if, instead of saying that the old middle 
class has increased, we say that another, a new middle class, has 
been added to it, not only as great as itself, but already far greater ; 
three-fifths of our existing middle-class families having sprung 
into being, as such, since Mr. Gladstone was thirty. It is as though 
a new social continent had suddenly emerged out of the ocean. 

It is to this phenomenon, one might almost say, that portent, that 
the origin of the Radicalism that is now about us must be traced, 
and through a study of this alone that its nature and strength can 
be understood. How this is, it will not be very hard to see. It is 
quite evident that the new middle class we are considering, is 
mainly composed of families that must have belonged, till yester- 
day, to the people; families, that is to say, who but half a 
lifetime back lived in a different class of houses, passed their days 
in a totally different way, and had totally different ideas as to the 
external surroundings required to make them happy. Thus the 
hours they at present keep, the furniture they live amongst, the 
coats and the gowns they wear, the pronunciation and the manners 
they cultivate, and, above all, their own new social conception of 
themselves, and the social ambitions fit for them—none of these 
things are more than a generation old. Now, in the case of an 
exclusive body like the English aristocracy, or of a body growing 
slowly like the English middle class formerly, individuals or 
families that rose from a lower station into either, became almost 
immediately permeated with the character of the class they rose 
into. Thus a merchant or manufacturer who bought himself a 
landed-estate, settled himself as a country gentleman, and aimed 
at founding a family, acquired gradually, as it were, an imputed 
nobility of birth. The hope of descendants had an effect on him like 
the memory of ancestors, and the general consciousness of ancestry 
also, in the class around him, became in a sense his own, by a sort 
of moral affiliation. He acquired a new past as well as a new 
present—the past of the class of which he was now becoming a 
member; and the voices of its stately and illustrious dead presently 
seemed to speak to him like one of their own children. Something 
precisely similar happened likewise within the circle of the old 
middle class. 


* I use the word aristocracy here in its widest sense ; and my calculation includes 
not only all the landed families and their immediate relations, but makes ample 
allowance for such commercial families as have allied and identified themselves with 
the foregoing. By the middle classes I mean all families outside this cirele with 
incomes over £260 a year. 
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Now let us note the following point. A process like the above 
can take place, in its completeness, only when the new members 
entering a class are small in proportion to the members of the 
class as a whole, and neither have, can have, nor wish to have any 
esprit de corps of their own; and this for a double reason. The 
larger the proportion becomes of the new members to the old, the 
more difficult does it become for the character of the former to 
permeate the latter ; and in the second place, the latter, whether 
they wish it or not, become less susceptible to such permeation. 
The exact result in any given case will, of course, depend very 
largely on the peculiarities of the national character; but let 
the character of a nation be never so conservative, it is hard 
to conceive that if the influx into a class becomes so large that 
the new members suddenly far outnumber the old—it is hard to 
conceive that in any case like this the new comers will not bring 
with them and retain an immense quantity of new ideas and 
feelings, which the ideas and feelings of the old will but very 
partially influence. Now, in the case of the English middle class, 
the influx has been not only so large, but so sudden, that one 
might well have expected that the character of the old class, 
instead of forming that of the new, would have been altogether 
revolutionized by it. One might have expected that with the 
appearance of the new social continent, the whole social climate 
of the country would change. Such, however, is the English 
character, that a result which to any thinker might well have 
seemed so probable, has taken place but partially. Almost equally 
remarkable with the rise of the new middle class, has been the 
way in which the character of the old middle class has been 
imbibed by it. It has imbibed the old social feelings, the old party 
feelings, and the strong common sense as to local and national 
matters, which are the successive heritage of centuries of national 
growth, and which together make up the organic life of a nation. 

I say the new middle class has imbibed all this; but I say so of 
it with an all-important reservation. I have spoken of the 
majority only. I have now to deal with the minority. 

Though the majority of the class in question has signally 
falsified the expectations that might have been formed of it, there 
is a certain minority which has more than justified them. Whilst 
the majority has been remarkable for the manner in which it has 
assimilated the old national character, there has remained a 
minority equally remarkable for the manner in which it has failed 
to do so. It has acquired none of the settled mental habits common 
to others with the same social surroundings. It has thus never 
got into any normal or healthy relation with either the classes 
above or below it; and it is consequently in imperfect sympathy 
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with the historical traditions of England, and the traditional 
feelings of an Englishman. It forms, in fact, a nation within a 
nation, somewhat as do the Jews. It has, so to speak, not been 
morally naturalised. That the moral naturalisation of the new 
middle class should thus leave a residuum of social aliens was 
inevitable. The only wonder is that the residuum is not larger. 
Large, however, it no doubt is; nor is its political importance to 
be measured or limited by its numbers. It is this residuum that 
is the source of our Middle-class Radicalism. 

If we look at this Radicalism thus, by the light of our social 
history, the true explanation of its hatred of the Constitution and 
the territorial system will be at once apparent. The Radicals, we 
shall see, belong to a class which has never been able to form any 
definite idea of its own social position—what is due from it, and 
what is due to it—which shall at all harmonise with the realities 
of its antecedents and its surroundings; and, in the absence of 
any definite and established ideas of this kind, its sense of its own 
claims and its own importance has nothing whatever to guide, to 
restrain, or to sober it. Hence the ambition and the self-respect 
of its members—both in a morbid state—are naturally wounded 
and thwarted by social institutions such as ours. Their demands, 
restrained by no sound sense from within, bruise themselves 
and beat their wings against the limits imposed on them by 
society ; and of these limits the most obvious, though by no means 
the only ones, are those symbolised, caused, or supported by the 
monarchical and the aristocratic system. Men who entertain true 
social respect for themselves are always ready to respect their 
social superiors. They estimate such superiority at what it is 
worth ; and they would feel themselves. degraded not by allowing, 
but by contesting it. They know that it is the Fool who treats the 
king as his equal, not the princes of the blood; and they have no 
wish to be in the Fool’s position. Such is the case with the 
majority of the English middle class; and the traditional relations 
of this class to the aristocracy are the signs, not of its servility, 
but of its dignity. But that other, that un-English section, of 
which I am now speaking, nervously doubtful as to its own 
social standing, is unable to feel this dignified respect for the 
aristocracy, because it has learnt to feel no similar respect for 
itself. The aristocracy thus represents to it not something 
which it, in its own degree, possesses also, but emphatically 
something which it does not possess at all, and is thus, in its 
eyes, a model, a barrier, a puzzle, and an affront. The Middle- 
class Radicals thus are in reality radical not because they think 
an aristocracy a bad thing for the nation, but because they 
feel it an annoyiug thing for themselves. And they feel it 
VOL. I. 35 
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annoying not because they belong to the middle class, but because 
they belong to what I have called the unnaturalised, the un-English, 
the alien section of it. Thus, of their whole political programme, 
the only point that is distinctive, is distinctive in the expression 
not of any national sympathy which is exceptionally wide and 
generous, but of a class jealousy which is exceptional in its 
exclusive bitterness, and which prompts the men whom it actuates 
to appeal to those below, mainly to make them tools for attacking 
those above. The Radicals, as Radicals, are jealous for themselves, 
they are not jealous for the nation or for the people; and the real 
nature of their ambition, were it only clearly recognised, would be 
an object to the people not of sympathy, but of ridicule. 

Having thus presented the general view of the real aims and 
spirit of Middle-class Radicalism, which is forced upon us by a 
study of the social history of the past, I shall now proceed to 
verify it by an appeal to the facts of the present. To begin, then, 
with the one which is nearest us in point of time, let us take the 
notorious speech which, only a few weeks ago, Mr. Chamberlain 
made, as an answer to Lord Salisbury at Birmingham. There are 
two points in it which we shall find singularly significant. Lord 
Salisbury said that, if asked for an indication of the spirit in which 
the Conservative party would approach domestic politics, he would ~ 
name the one question which, of all others, that party held to be 
first in present importance—“‘ the housing of the working classes in 
our great cities.’ Now, what did Mr. Chamberlain reply to this ? 
Nothing. With a silence more instructive than words, he passed 
it entirely over. It is the only question of importance touched on 
in Lord Salisbury’s speech which Mr. Chamberlain thought too 
insignificant to be alluded to. Let us now turn from his complete 
forgetfulness of the people, to its logical correlative, his morbid 
pre-occupation with the aristocracy. Having done all he could to 
discredit Lord Salisbury as a statesman, in a burst of hysterical 
bitterness he denounced him for being Lord Salisbury. He 
belongs, said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘to a class that toil not, neither 
do they spin; whose fortunes, as in his case, have originated by 
grants made in times long gone by for the services which courtiers 
rendered kings; and have since grown and increased while they 
slept, by levying an unearned share on all that other men have 
done by toil and labour to add to the general wealth and prosperity 
of the country, of which they form a part.” * Now, had this 
sentence been uttered by a Socialist, it might have been a genuine 
expression, no doubt, of the speaker’s logical convictions. But as 
coming from the retired partner in a great firm of screw-makers, 


* The grammatical confusion of this sentence, probably due to careless reporting, 
makes it well for me to say that the extract is taken verbatim from the Times. 
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who toils and spins as little as the heir of an Elizabethan states- 

man, and levies an unearned share on the toil and labour of 
others far more truly and far more directly than does a 
landlord—the above sentence, I say, as coming from Mr. Cham- 
berlain, can be the expression of no conviction, but merely of a 
class jealousy.* 

Let us now go from Mr. Chamberlain to one of his most sympa- 
thetic followers, Mr. Jesse Collings. That gentleman, in his 
Plymouth lecture on the Land Laws, in addition to dwelling on the 
practical programme of the Radicals, said he would try to bring 
home to his hearers the general spirit of Radicalism ; and he would 
do this by the following short story. ‘‘A Devonshire boy was 
holloaing on a gate, when the squire went by. The squire said, 
‘What are you holloaing for, when Iam going by?’ and the boy 
said, ‘What are you going by for, when I am holloaing?’” Mr. 
Collings is to be congratulated on the exquisite appropriateness of 
his apologue. The conscious impertinence of a little vulgar boy on 
a gate, does exactly symbolise the spirit of Mr. Collings and his 
party ; nor, since the symbol has been specially chosen by Mr. 
Collings himself, can he complain if his opponents recognise and 
insist upon its accuracy. Mr. Collings would probably answer 
that the little boy’s impertinence to the squire, represented not 
impertinence, but a spirit of independence, which ought to exist in 
everyone. That this, however, cannot possibly be so, we may at 
once convince ourselves by an exceedingly simple test. Let us 
preserve the action of Mr. Collings’s story, but slightly change the 
accidental parts of it. For the Devonshire lane, let us put Mr. 
Collings’s Ipswich counting-house ; for the little boy, let us put 
Mr. Collings’s clerks; and for the squire, Mr. Collings himself. 
If, the moment Mr. Collings entered his counting-house, his clerks 
began halloaing at him, we may be perfectly sure that he would 
recognise the impertinence there. Can we doubt, then, that it is 
jealousy, not principle, which makes a merchant applaud an insult 
when offered to a landlord, which he would rightly be the first to 
resent were it offered by anyone to himself ? 

But it is not only examples of this kind, which might be multi- 
plied indefinitely from the language of the Middle-class Radicals, 
that the real spirit of their Radicalism is revealed to us. It betrays 
itself even oftener than it expresses itself. It can be plainly seen, for 
instance, under the surface, in the following singular aberrations of 


* I do not mean to infer that Mr. Chamberlain, as a man is indifferent to the welfare 


of the working classes; but that, as a Radical, the interestsjof,his own class are what 
are uppermost in his mind, and what give colour to his feelings. The more important 
he thinks the welfare of the working classes, the more significant is it that in his 
moments of excitement he should thus pass over it 
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temper on the part of Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle. Mr. Morley, 
addressing his constituents there, towards the close of March, 
began by saying that ‘‘ he hoped that, while he held strong opinions 
of his own, he would always tolerate and respect the opinions of 
others.” Now this very speaker, only a few weeks before, had 
been calling Lord Beaconsfield’s Government ‘a Government of 
comedians”; and only a minute after, he was proceeding with his 
speech thus: ‘‘ He believed (he said) that the Closure, instead of 
being only used on rare occasions, would have to be transformed 
into a tool for daily use. They would have to teach the Tory 
leaders another lesson. They got a lesson in 1880 ; but they would 
have to give them another ; because they had not yet learned what 
it was then understood they should learn.”* The tone of the last 
phrase is curiously significant. Here, again, are some extracts from 
a speech of Mr. Mundella’s. Mr. Mundella, addressing, last 
February, his constituents at Sheffield, described with scorn and 
horror the ungoverned temper displayed in political controversy 
by aristocratic politicians in general, and by Lord Wharncliffe 
in particular. “It was this Earl,” said Mr. Mundella, ‘‘ who 
went into the West of England last summer to denounce Mr. 
Gladstone, of whom he said, ‘My firm belief is that Mr. Gladstone 
is the greatest curse this country ever had!’ This is the language 
of polite society! It will, in my opinion, rather degrade and 
injure the men who adopt it, than those against which it is 
directed.” Now let us compare the language which Mr. Mundella 
himself uses with the language at which he conceives himself to be 
seandalised. He had hardly uttered the words I have just quoted 
before he was attacking Lord Cranbrook as ‘“ the swash-buckler of 
the Conservative Party”; and a few moments earlier he was 
vindicating Mr. Leatham against Lord Wharncliffe as “‘a man who 
had done more for England than all the noble earl’s tribe!+ The 
difference between the temper shown by this last phrase of Mr. 
Mundella’s, and that shown by Lord Wharncliffe’s in reference to 
Mr. Gladstone, must be at once apparent. To call a man “the 
eurse of his country” implies merely a political judgment. No 
one who knows the colloquial value of English can doubt that the 
phrase about “the noble earl and his tribe,” implies not only 
a political judgment, but a bitter social sneer. 

Examples such as these would prove little enough singly, but 
the weight of their cumulative evidence is overwhelming. The 
value of a phrase, the value of a tone in speaking, are not things 
that can be formally argued about; but they are morally as con- 
vincing as any categorical statement. Should, however, a case of 

* Daily News, March 29th. 

¢{ From Mr. Mundella’s speech in the Norfolk Drill Hall Sheffield, February 13th 
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-eategorical statement be asked for, I will close my examples by one 
taken from a review in the Spectator, on the Birthday Book 
published by the Princess Louise. The writer begins by saying 
he has a difficult task before him. And why? Not because he 
has any delicacy in dealing with royalty—because he wishes to 
blame without disrespect, and praise without flattery ; but because 
‘high rank in an author is irritating to a reviewer,” and because 
he has thus to keep in check not his instinctive courtesy, but his 
instinctive rudeness. In that one confession is summed up all I 
have been urging in this article. There is the whole soul of 
contemporary Middle-class Radicalism—the soul of the alien, the 
unnaturalised, the un- English section of the “ domain of villadom.” 

How this Radicalism, which finds its home within trim gardens, 
behind pink blinds and lace curtains, and sometimes behind the 
fagades of suburban palaces—how this Radicalism is related to 
the Radicalism of the factory and the workshop, I shall discuss 
on a future occasion. It will prove, I think, not uninstructive to 
inquire how far, in the eyes of the people generally, wealth without 
traditions is preferable to wealth with them. 

At present it remains for me to remind the reader that I have 
not been making the least attempt to defend, on their own merits, 
the aristocratic institutions of England. All I have been 
endeavouring to explain is the nature of the attack which the 
Radicals of Mr. Chamberlain’s school are now directing against 
them, and thus to assist in the formation of a true and sober con- 
ception of what that school morally and intellectually is. 

In so far as it differs from other schools morally, it is 
exceptional in its selfishness, in its want of self-restraint, and its 
want of any national feeling. In so far as it differs from other 
schools intellectually, it is exceptional in its narrowness of 
view, its want of education, and its want of -knowledge of 
the world. It is from these causes, rather than from any 
conscious dishonesty, that it so readily adopts the shallow 
arguments of which I have given specimens; and these argu- 
ments, again, react on those who use them, and increase and 
make permanent the moral and mental failings in which they at 
first originated. To sum up my meaning, and enrich it with an 
historical parallel, I cannot do better in the conclusion, than cite 
certain sentences of Lord Macaulay’s, which he certainly would, 
in our days, have applied to the disciples of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
as he did in his own to the disciples of the Westminster Review :— 
“We have been for some time past inclined to suspect that these 
people, whom some regard as incarnate demons, and others as 
the lights of the world, are, in general, ordinary men with narrow 
understandings and little information. We apprehend that many 
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of them are persons who, having read little or nothing, are delighted’ 
to be rescued from the sense of their own inferiority by some. 
teacher who assures them that the studies they have neglected 
are of no value, puts five or six phrases into their mouths, and in 
a month transforms them into philosophers. In the meantime 
they surrender themselves, with a facility found in no other party, 
to the meanest and most abject sophisms, provided those sophisms 
come before them disguised with the externals of demonstration.” 


W. H. Mattock. 
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That is the artificial springtide of our imitative Northern poets. Strange that till 
the present century hardly any English versifier—save Shakspeare, in a stray note or 
two—ever ventured to put on paper the real features of our warping English March or 
of our fickle English April. The calendar of our poets, especially as regards spring, 
is borrowed, or was borrowed till the end of the eighteenth century, not from the daily 
reports of the Meteorological Office—pardon the obvious anachronism—but from the 
“ classical” calendar of Virgil and Theocritus. Stranger still that the absurd defiance 
of plain observation thus introduced should have infected even the vocabulary and the 
stock phrases of everyday life, so that we talk to-day of a “perpetual spring” as the 
ideal of a perfect climate: whereas if we ever thought of what we were saying (which 
we don’t do) we would certainly talk instead of a perpetual summer. The common 
expression is correct enough in the mouth of a South European, for whom spring is 
the delightful middle breathing space between the draughty chilliness of open winter 
and the sweltering aridity of high August noontide; but it is simply ridiculous on the 
alien lips of the remote Hyperborean Briton. Nobody who took his language and his 
ideas direct from nature could ever dream of holding up as the model of a delicions 
climate that alternation of swirling, dusty nor’-easters and boisterous, drenching 


sou’-westers which we in England recognise as spring.—Pall Mall Gazette, April 
5th, 1883. 


Unnamep, unknown, but surely bred 
Where Thames, once silver, now runs lead, 
Whose journeys daily ebb and flow 

*Twixt Tyburn and the bells of Bow, 

You late in learnéd prose have told 

How, for the happy bards of old, 

Spring burst upon Sicilian seas, 

Or blossomed ’mong the Cyclades, 

But never yet hath deigned to smile 

On poets of this shivering isle, 

Who, when to vernal strains they melt, 
Discourse of joys they never felt, 

And, pilfering from each other’s page, 
Pass on the lie from age to age. 


Well, now in turn give ear to me, 
Who, with your leave, friend, claim to be, 
Degenerate, but withal allied, 

At least on mother Nature’s side, 
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To Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, all, 
Foremost or hindmost, great or small, 
My kindred, and whose numbers ring 
With woodnotes of the English Spring: 
Leave for awhile your polished town, 
And to my rural home come down, 
Where you shall find such bed and board 
As rude bucolic roofs afford, 

And judge, with your own ear and eye, 
If Spring exists, or poets lie. 


Welcome! Now plunge at once with me 
Into the nearest copse you see. 
The boles are brown, the branches gray, 
Yet green buds live on every spray. 
But ’tis the ground most wins your gaze, 
And makes you question, with amaze, 
What these are! Shells flung far and wide 
By Winter’s now fast-ebbing tide, 
In language called, for him who sees 
But grossly, wood-anemones. 
Those, too? Nay, pluck not. You will find 
That they maintain a silent mind. 
You do not understand? I meant 
They will not talk to you in scent. 
Sweet violets you know; but these 
Have their own rustic way to please. 
Their charm is in their look, their free 
Unfrightened gaze of gaiety. 
Are they not everywhere? Their eyes 
Glance up to the cerulean skies, 
And challenge them to match the glow 
Of their own bluer heaven below ! 
Anon the trunks and boughs fall back, 
And along winding track on track, 
Lo! wheresoe’er you onward press, 
Shine milky ways of primroses ; 
So thick, there are, when these have birth, 
Far fewer stars in heaven than earth. 
You know them, for their face one meets 
Still smiling in your London streets ; 
And one I loved, but who with Fame 
Sleeps quiet now, hath made their name, 
Even for those, alas! who share 
No fellowship with woodlands fair, 
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Wherever English speech is heard, 
A meaning sound, a grateful word. 

Yet unto me they seem, when there, 

Like young things that should be elsewhere, 
In lanes, in dells, in rustic air. 

But looked on here, where they have space 
To peep from every sheltered place, 

Their simple, open faces seem— 

Or doth again a poet dream ?— 

The wondering soul of child-like Spring, 
Inquisitive of everything. 


Now frowns the sky, the air bites bleak, 
The young boughs rock, the old trunks creak, 
And fast before the following gale 

Come slanting drops, then slashing hail, 

As keen as sword, as thick as shot. 

Nay, do not cower, and heed them not! 

For these one neither flies nor stirs ; 

They are but April skirmishers, 

Thrown out to cover the advance 

Of gleaming spear and glittering lance, 

With which the sunshine scours amain 
Heaven, earth, and air, and routs the rain. 
See how the sparkling branches sway, 

And, laughing, shake the drops away, 

While, glimmering through, the meads beyond 
Are emerald and diamond. 

And hark! behind baptismal shower, 

Whose drops, new-poured on leaf and flower, 
Unto their infant faces cling, 

The cuckoo, sponsor of the Spring, 

Breaks in, and strives, with loud acclaim, 

To christen it with his own name. 

Now he begins, he will not cease, 

Nor leave the woodlands any peace, 

That have to listen all day long 

To him reciting his one song. 

And oft you may, when all is still, 

And night lies smooth on vale and hill, 

Hear him eall ‘‘ Cuckoo!” in his dream, 

Still haunted by the egoist theme. 


Out of the wood now, and we gain, 
‘The freedom of the winding lane : 


if 
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Push through the open gap, and leap ; 
What! have you tumbled all aheap ? 
Only a scratch. See! ditch and bank 
With the same flowers are lush and rank, 
With more beside. As yet but single, 
The bluebells with the grasses mingle ; 
But soon their azure will be scrolled 
Upon the primrose cloth-of-gold. 

Yes, those are early lady-smocks, 

The children crumple in their frocks, 
And carry many a zig-zag mile, 

O’er meadow, footpath, gate, and stile, 
To stick in pots and jugs to dress 

Their cottage sills and lattices. 

As yet they only fleck the grass ; 

But again hither shortly pass, 

And with them knolls that now are bare 
Will be a blaze of lavender. 

What lends yon dingle such a sheen ? 
How? Buttercups? No, celandine. 
Complete in its own self, each one 

A looking-glass is for the sun, 

Soon as his waking hours begin, 

To see his own effulgence in. 

Crave you for brighter still, behold 

Yon clusters of marsh-marigold. 

This is our rustic wealth, and found 

Not under, but above the ground ; 

Mines that bring wealth without its sting,. 
Enrich without impoverishing. 


Yes, Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo, still! 
Do you not feel an impulse thrill 
Your vernal blood to do the same, 
And, boylike, shout him back his name ? 


‘But though he loudest, longest sings, 


Music is shook from myriad wings. 

Hear you the lark advancing now, 
Through seas of air, with rippling prow ? 
They say that from the poet’s tears 
Spring sweetest songs for unseen ears ; 
And from its moist and lowly bed, 

The lark mounts up aloft to shed, 

In heavenly fields beyond our view, 
Music still drenched with earthly dew. 
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The robin, that in winter cheers 
With his lone voice our lonelier ears, 


Though warbling still on neighbouring bough, 


Sings all unheard, unnoticed now. 
Chatter the jays, the starlings flute, 
There ’s not a single throat that ’s mute. 
From tree to tree the finches flit, 

Nor once their carols intermit. 

The willow-warbler mounts, then drops, 
And in his silvery solo stops 

Just as it bubbles to the brim, 

To hark if any answer him. 

High on a bare conspicuous spray, 

That none may doubt who chants the lay, 
Proud of his undisputed skill 

To breast whatever note he will, 

The thrush runs revelling all along 

The spacious gamut of his song ; 

Varies, inverts, repeats the strain, 

Then sings it different again. 

The blackbird, less expert than he, 
Coaxes and scolds alternately ; 

Then, with a sudden scream and rush, 
Is off into another bush, 

Feigning to fear for life and limb, 
Though none have interfered with him. 
But listen! ne’er on urban bough 

Was perched the note you caught just now. 
Hush! move a little down the lane ; 
When we have passed, he ’l! start again. 
There! Did you ever hear a strain 

Of such apotheosized pain, 

Such sadness almost sung to bliss, 
Blending of woe and joy like this ? 

Yes, he descants all day, despite 

The name he borrows from the night. 
Though then perchance the wails increase, 
When doth true anguish ever cease ? 

He is the poet-bird that sings 


Through joy, through sorrow, through all things. 


*Tis only we that do not hark 
Until our own bright days grow dark. 


Now, think you that I gleaned all this, 
This mite of wisdom, wealth of bliss, 
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In dusty shelf and yellowing tome ? 
Is it not rather that I roam, 

From dawn to noon, from noon till eve, 
Ready to gladden or to grieve 

With every aspect, impulse, mood, 

Of Nature’s active solitude ? 

Ah! if you knew the hours on hours 


One lives with birds, one spends with flowers ; 


How many a time one’s eyes grow wet 

By gazing on the violet ; 

How often all one has to show 

For days that come, and days that go, 

Are woodland nosegays all ablow ; 

You then, I think, would scarcely deem 
One’s songs of Spring a borrowed theme, 
But own that English poets learn, 

~ In every hour, at every turn, 

From Nature’s page, from Nature’s speech, 
What neither book nor bard can teach. 
Nor deem this pride. I am to her 

But a poor lame interpreter, 

Labouring to read what meanings lurk 

In her unlettered handiwork, 

What helpful human gloss to put 

On buds that open, flowers that shut ; 
What balm extract for weeping eyes 

From nights that end, from dew that dries ; 
To glean from her uncertain text 

Some hopeful creed for souls perplexed, 

To them her busy calm impart, 
And harmonise the human heart. 


Halt we a little here, and gaze. 
Gambol the lambs, their mothers graze, 
While cloudland shadows o’er the grass 

In noiseless billows break and pass. 
Beholding these, would you not say 

The world was born but yesterday ? 

And while the years such scenes unfold 
Afresh, it never can grow old. 

Yon yeanlings, by their dam’s warm fleece, 
Fixed image of ephemeral peace, 

How cunningly and snug they cower 

From driving gust and drenching shower. 
One symbol more, for me at least, 
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Who, let the world blow north or east, 
By mother Nature once reclined, 
Am sheltered from each bitter wind. 


Yet deeper lessons may we read 
In this unacademic mead : 
The wisdom of untutored sense, 
Sagacity of reverence. 
See! the lambs kneel, that they may tug 
The better from their mother’s dug. 
And if from Nature’s lavish breast 
We would imbibe the fullest, best, 
All that she is so prompt to give, 
That we may learn, that we may live, 
Howe’er you proud town-sceptics view it, 
We too must bend our knees to do it. 


Confess this is not bookish lore ; 
Tis feeling only, and no more. 
Poets lack what you learning call, 
And rustic poets, most of all. 
Why from the plain truth should I shrink ? 
In woods men feel ; in towns they think. 
Yet, which is best? Thought, stumbling, plods 
Past fallen temples, vanished gods, 
Altars unincensed, fanes undecked, 
Eternal systems flown or wrecked ; 
Through trackless centuries that grant 
To the poor trudge refreshment scant, 
Age after age, pants on to find 
A melting mirage of the mind. 
But feeling never wanders far, 
Content to fare with things that are, 
The same old track, the same loved face, 
Familiar genius of the place ; 
From nature’s simples to distil 
Homely receipt for homely ill ; 
And finds, betwixt the sky and ground, 
The sunshine of its daily round. 
So swallows, though awhile they range 
In quest of joy, in chase of change, 
Once tenderer instincts flood their breast, 
And twittering voices brim their nest, 
Grown far too wise and well to roam, 
Keep circling round the roof of home. 
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Now understand you, friend, why here 
I linger passive all the year, 
And let old thoughts and feelings gain 
Their growth, like lichen, on my brain ?— 
Why the loud gusts of blame and praise, 
That blow about your London ways, 

To me are but as wind that shrills 

About my orchard daffodils, 

Only to make them shake their scent 
Unto a wider continent ! 

But ere you go, if go you must, 

Take this from me, at least, on trust. 

In that fair tract ’twixt hill and main, 

I sang of in my earliest strain, 

Where fades not flower, nor falls the leaf, 
And Godfrid brought Olympia grief, 

Oft have I heard, as Spring comes round, 
The snow-fed streams begin to sound ; 
Oft have I seen the almonds bloom 
Round Dante’s cradle, Petrarch’s tomb ; 
Been;there when banksia roses fall 

In cataracts over Tuscan wall ; 

Oft watched Rome’s dead Campagna break 
To asphodels for April’s sake ; 

Smelt the green myrtle browsed and left 
By clambering goats in Ischian cleft ; 
Gathered the cistus-blooms that lay, 
Like flecks of fresh unmelted spray, 
Round Paleocastrizza’s bay ; 

Drunk of the nectar wafted o’er 

The wave from Zante’s perfumed shore ; 
Plucked Delphi’s flowering bays that twine 
No garlands now for brows divine ; * 
Stretched me on Acro-Corinth’s brow, 
Just when the year was young as now; 
Have half-way up Hymettus heard 

In Attic grove the Attic bird ; 

Sailed past the crimson Judas-trees 
That flame o’er Stamboul’s narrow seas, 

* When I visited Delphi, just two years ago, the solitary monk who is the only token 
even of Hebraistic civilisation in what was once the centre of the Hellenic intellect, 
broke off a branch of laurel in full bloom, and thrust it into my hand. I had to accept 
it, just as I had to eat the acrid Heliconian water-cresses, and drink the wine that 
smacked of turpentine and pigskin, proffered me by the Head Man of Castri But I 


made haste to hide it, lest haply Apollo should be incensed into appearing, and my 
innocent presumption cost me the fate of Marsyas. 
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And harked the cuckoo, from the shore, 
Bid wintry Danube thaw once more. 

But none of these, nor all, can match, 
At least for him who loves to watch 

The wild-flowers come, hear wild birds sing, 
The rapture of an English Spring. 

With us it loiters more than where 

It comes, it goes, half unaware ; 

Makes winter short, makes summer long, 
In autumn half renews its song, 

Nor even then doth hence depart, 

But hybernates within my heart. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
April 1883. 


WHAT IS A WHIG? 


THis question is not as simple as at first sight it would appear. 
“What was a Whig?” would be one more easy to answer. At 
least it would be easy if a date were fixed. The Whigs of the 
Revolution, of the Early Hanoverians, of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, of the days of William the Fourth, had each 
their special characteristics, principles, and objects clearly defined 
and differentiated. But it is obvious that the Whig of 1888—the 
reluctant but constant supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s policy—is 
quite a different personage from any of these. Some people are 
disposed to deny his existence, to include him in the vague term 
‘* Liberal,” and to treat the Moderate and Advanced Liberal, not 
as a distinct species, but as mere varieties of the same type. 
But the stern facts of social and political life confute any such 
classification. The Reform Club has expelled one of its members, 
and refused to elect candidates on grounds which manifestly prove 
that a strong antipathy exists between the two sections of the 
party, and law suits have not tended to heal the discord. The last 
great effort at Radical organisation—the National Liberal Club— 
has already followed the example of its older sister institution, 
although in another direction. Speeches in Parliament and letters 
in the newspapers have not been wanting to emphasize the 
difference. 

We are not left, however, to the inferences to which such events 
naturally give rise. It has seemed good to a prominent statesman 
to accentuate the distinction between the Whig and the Conserva- 
tive on the one hand, and the Whig and the Radical on the other, 
and to justify the position. Lord Cowper, in his late article in the 
Nineteenth Century, does not, it is true, define the word ‘ Whig.” 
Indeed, he explicitly disclaims any attempt at definition. But his 
“‘desultory reflections” are nothing if they are not at least a 
description of the attitude of this class of politician. 

No man can speak with more authority upon the point. He is 
the representative of a family which, as he reminds us, has pro- 
fessed Whig principles ever since the word was first invented. He 
declares that he has not himself adopted the creed without much 
study, and a firm conviction that it stands upon its own merits and 
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a solid foundation. Starting from this platform, he has been no 
mere spectator of the political conflicts of the day. He has held 
high office in the State. He has been Viceroy of Ireland under the 
most Radical Administration which has ever controlled the destinies 
of the Empire, and which has initiated legislation affecting the 
tenure of property in the country over which he presided of a new 
and startling character. He has vindicated his independence by 
abandoning his colleagues when he could no longer approve of 
their policy. Surely from his utterances we may hope to gather, 
if not an exhaustive definition, at least some faint indication of the 
reasons of his political faith ; some slight sketch of the ends which 
he desires to attain. 

In reading his ‘‘ Reflections,” the first remark which obviously 
occurs to the mind is that there are many political terms which, in 
the mouth of a Whig, have either a very indefinite signification, 
or one altogether distinct from that which is usually attached 
to them; such, for instance, as ‘“ revolution,” ‘* constitution,” 
“progress,” “polities.” This, perhaps, need not surprise us 
when we consider the course of reading laid down by the late 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland as the basis upon which a political 
education should rest. ‘The broad outlines” we are told, “ of 
English history are of themselves sufficient, and no minute or 
critical investigation is necessary. A careful historical study of 
the last few reigns will convince ” the inquirer “ that the bugbear 
of approaching revolution or anarchy is of too long standing to 
terrify us any more.”* When power is so largely placed as it is at 
present in the hands of the masses of the people, to whom it is 
impossible to hope that much more than these outlines can be 
accessible, such an assurance is eminently satisfactory, and we 
need not stop to inquire how far an argument necessarily loses its 
force by being one of long standing. But when we consider that 
the experience of other nations, and the changes which have taken 
place in them, are constantly quoted as a justification of much 
of the legislation and policy of Governments, a doubt suggests 
itself whether the outlines at any rate of modern history generally 
would not be of some service in helping us to arrive at a conclusion. 
Moreover, the links which have for the last two or three centuries 


* «Tt rarely happens that a political theory can be safely deduced from the experience 
of a single nation and period. If, therefore, the historian were to found theories upon 
the facts of his own history exclusively, he would probably build on too narrow a 
basis. He would generalise upon an imperfect induction; he would confound acci- 
dental sequence with causation; he would erect empirical laws into laws of human 
nature. The only safe political theorist is he who looks, not merely to the history of a 
single country, but to all histories, and whose horizon is wide enough to neutralise the 
misleading effects of local and temporary peculiarities."—Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
on the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics, vol. i. p. 314. 
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united Continental nations in the closest bonds of common interest 
with our own, inevitably render the events which occur in each 
member of the European family of the greatest moment to all. 
And although, under the selfish and short-sighted policy of 
isolation adopted by the present administration the co-operation of 
the rulers of the various States is for a time in abeyance, as far as 
this country is concerned, yet a cosmopolitan intercommunication 
of the revolutionary proletariat exists and flourishes, spreading 
its meshes and confirming its authority in exact proportion as the 
Ministry display their subservience to organised violence and their 
indifference to international obligations. The doctrines which in 
other lands have admittedly led to anarchy are already extensively 
propagated in the United Kingdom. They find expression to some 
extent even within the walls of Parliament. A judgment formed 
upon “‘a study of the last few reigns” leaves these important 
factors entirely unconsidered. 

Before, however, we are in a position to determine whether the 
approach of revolution is to be apprehended or not, we must 
form some distinct idea of the meaning of the term. Revolution 
is the rejection of certain fixed principles of political science which 
have, until then, been regarded as the foundation of political power 
and of social rights, and the adoption of others in their place. It is 
equally revolution whether it be or be not attended with bloodshed. 
The revolution of 1688 consisted in the abandonment of the theory of 
Divine Right as the basis of the English Monarchy, and the adoption 
of the principle of the choice of the Sovereign by the Parliament, 
and of the exclusion of Roman Catholics from the throne. It would 
have been no less a revolution if the battle of the Boyne had been 
unfought, and the risings of 1715 and 1745 had never taken place. 
The distinction drawn by the Due de Liancourt between a revolt 
and a revolution, in his well known answer to Louis XVI. on the 
occasion of the destruction of the Bastille, expresses the same idea. 
In this sense, a review of the changes which have been brought 
about in the last half-century, proves that a real, though not as 
yet a complete revolution, has already taken place in this country. 
Sixty years ago the theory, and in great measure the practical 
action, of the constitution contributed to maintain an equal balance 
of power between the three branches of the Legislature; the exist- 
ence of a national religion was regarded as essential, and adhesion 
thereto was demanded from all who aspired to a voice in the 
counsels of the nation, or in the direction of her affairs; the 
franchise was in the hands of a limited portion of the people, and a 
considerable property qualification was demanded for its exercise ; 
education was regarded as being within the province of the Church 
rather than in that of the State, and religion was recognised as the 
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most important part of it. Since that period the power of the 
Crown has been well-nigh extinguished, and that of the House of 
Lords seriously curtailed ; one branch of the Church has already 
been disestablished, and the abolition of tests of every description 
has extinguished the recognition of religion as an element in the 
deliberation and conduct of statesmen; the representation of 
the people has been extended, its basis entirely changed, and 
the distribution of political power in the constituencies modified ; 
national education has been undertaken on a large scele, and its 
religious features well-nigh abolished. In the face of these facts, 
it is idle to assure us that we have no cause for apprehending 
any fundamental changes in the Constitution. The Constitution has 
been already fundamentally changed, and is still in a state of mu- 
tation ; and a study, not of the last few reigns, but of the present 
reign only, is sufficient to convince us that such is the case. 

This is so obvious, that at first sight it is difficult to conceive 
how it can be overlooked by anyone who possesses even the most 
meagre acquaintance with the history of the present century. The 
explanation is that ‘‘ revolution” in the mouth of a Whig means 
simply constitutional changes which are carried out by violence 
_ and bloodshed, and which result in anarchy. The character of a 
political change is as nothing in his eyes, provided it be brought 
about by a particular machinery. He will not admit that to pull 
down an edifice is to destroy it. ‘‘The bricks still remain; they 
are still heaped one on the top of the other—a little differently, it 
is true, from what they were a short time ago—but that is not a 
fundamental change. If, now, you had blown it up with dynamite, 
that indeed would have been a serious alteration of the structure ! ” 

The source of this curious incapacity to distinguish between the 
form and the essence of current events is not far to seek. ‘‘ People,” 
Lord Cowper informs us, ‘ who lay down general principles, and 
insist upon always pushing them to a logical conclusion, are from 
my point of view altogether outside the pale of argument. The 
science of politics is essentially a tentative one. No principle can 
ever be laid down, however apparently just, which is really sound 
enough to be acted upon without large exceptions.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the confusion of thought which 
pervades this passage, or to inquire how any argument can be 
conducted on a subject with regard to which no logical conclusion is 
possible, and how far that which is merely tentative can be dignified 
by the name of a science. I say merely tentative because everything 
must be so which has no general principles, except those to which 
there are “‘large exceptions.” But it is important to observe that 
there is here no clear meaning attached to the word ‘ principle.” 
A general principle, if true, must be universally and eternally true, 
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and can be open to no exception whatever. There may, indeed, be 
other principles which must be taken into consideration, and which 
may modify the resultant action. But a general principle to which 
there are large exceptions is a contradiction in terms. If we turn 
to natural science, we shall at once perceive this. The law of 
gravitation is a general principle, and is open consequently to no 
exception. There are other principles, such as capillary attraction, 
centrifugal force, &c., which modify its effects, but they are not 
exceptions to the law. It is conceivable that an exception may be 
discovered, but in that case the law of gravitation would cease to: 
be.a general principle—or, indeed, a principle at all—and some 
other must be formulated. Natural science, therefore, deserves its 
name; because, although strictly tentative, it has fixed general 
principles. If it had not, it would become a mere “ rule of thumb.” 

In political science the ideas embodied in the phrases and axioms, 

‘Divine right,” ‘Vox populi, vox Dei,” “ Liberté, egalité, fra- 
ternité,” ‘‘ La proprieté c’est le vol’; the doctrines which inculcate 
the right of nations to autonomy, the necessity for a national 
religion, and for its recognition in all public acts, or the propriety 
of entirely dissociating religion from politics, are general principles, 
and if true must be universally and eternally so. There are no 
doubt others which modify their application. It is possible to be a 
sincere admirer of constitutional government, while acquiescing in 
the establishment of a strong personal rule in countries in a low 
state of civilization, because another general principle enforces the 
maxim that a people must receive some degree of political education 
before they can be entrusted with political power; not because 
constitutional government is not, and must not always be the best 
if faithfully and intelligently carried out, but because it is too 
delicate a machine to be committed to unskilled workmen, for 
Corruptio optimi pessima. 

It is their intense belief in general principles which gives the 
Radicals so much power, and inspires them with so much energy 
and endurance; it is their negation of political principles which 
distinguishes the Whigs of the present day from all other parties, 
and which deprives them of influence in the State. They fight the 
battle, conscious only of that portion of it which lies immediately 
before them, without any knowledge of the general disposition of the 
forces, or of the plan of the campaign. They have consequently been 
long mere unconscious instruments in the hands of men of greater 

foresight and political acumen, without being aware of it. In their 
mouths “ progress ” means nothing, or at best is synonymous with 
“motion,” and whither that motion tends they have no idea. The 
Tory and the Radical understand by “progress” the advance 
towards some distinct goal, from which any departure is retro- 
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gression, not progress. Thus the Constitutionalist, in the instance 
cited above, would regard the advance of the nation from personal 
government toa limited monarchy as progress; a further advance 
to a democracy, as retrogression. The Whig, on the other hand, 
has no particular predilection for one form of government over 
another. Although his party have, on his showing, directed the 
destinies of the country for fifty years, he finds it impossible to 
determine whether the Church is in danger of disestablishment, or 
the House of Lords of abolition. He talks of progress, but he 
knows neither where he is going, nor what the effects of his policy 
are likely to be. A blind man who has lost his way knows that 
he has come a certain distance, and that he is still in motion—he 
even knows where he is in a sense, for he can feel that his feet are 
on the pavement, and notin the roadway ; but in what direction he 
is going, or when and where his journey will end, he is quite at a 
loss to determine. What, however, should we think of such a man 
if, like the fox without a tail, he were to seek to console himself by 
an endeavour to persuade the bystanders that clear sight was 
impossible—that blindness was, after all, the best and happiest 
condition of mankind ? 

Let us hear Lord Cowper—“ If we believe in the improvement of 
the human race, we may leave our descendants to look after these 
things for themselves. Don’t try to look too far forward. The 
beautiful hymn of Dr. Newman may apply to nations as well as 
to individuals :— 


Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me.” 


This, then, is the result of Whig traditions, reaching back two 
hundred years; of a careful study and practical experience of Whig 
politics! The inquiry, ‘‘ Why should we do anything for posterity, 
since posterity has done nothing for us ?”’ has probably never been 
put so gravely and formally. We are not told why the late 
Viceroy believes in the improvement of the human race. Perhaps 
it is one of those general principles which are open to large excep- 
tion. Ifso, it would be interesting to know upon what grounds we may 
assure ourselves that our children may not experience one of those 
exceptions! Voltaire and Rousseau believed in the improvement 
of mankind, and the next generation had to thank them for the 
horrors of the Great Revolution and of the Napoleonic wars. But 
French history is not part of the study which is sufficient to 
convince a Whig that revolution is a bugbear ! 

The quotation from Dr. Newman in such a context is so ludi- 
crously inappropriate that, considering the sacred character of the 
poem, it is almost shocking. The author of the Apologia is not 
speaking of a tentative science based on no general principles, and 
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for the appreciation of which a knowledge of history is required.. 
A sailor who knows nothing of navigation might, with equal pro- 
priety, quote these lines in defence of his ignorance ! 

But if “revolution,” ‘‘ constitution,” ‘‘ progress,’ are words of 
indefinite meaning in the mouth of a Whig, “ politics” appears to 
be no less so. Let the reader peruse carefully the following sen- 
tences, and then form a distinct idea of the meaning of the words 
employed, if he can. ‘It would be absurd for any man to prophesy 
what his politics will be in ten years ; time and circumstances may 
so alter as to make many of ‘us change our sides... . . The 
word Whig may become extinct . . . . but Whig principles must 
always continue to exercise a large influence, and to animate a 
considerable party.” What is it that Lord Cowper is unable to. 
predict ? Is it his views, or is it his party? Does he think that 
he may in ten years’ time advocate opposite principles to those by 
which he now directs his political career, or does he merely mean 
that he may be rubbing elbows with different men in the division 
lobby ? Are “ politics” synonymous with “sides” or with ‘‘ prin- 
ciples”; is party” synonymous with either ? 

It is almost time to close these remarks, which, I fear, are 
scarcely less desultory than the “ reflections” to which they owe 
their origin. Before doing so, let us see whether we have been able 
to approach any solution of the question ‘‘ What is a Whig?” 

We appear to be driven to the conclusion that a Whig— 

I. Requires no wider basis than the broad outlines of English 
history upon which to found his doctrine. 

II. Disclaims any general principles of political action, and 
regards politics as a field to which tentative processes 
only are applicable. 

III. Trusts, at the same time, to faith, not to sight; (whether 
to faith in God, in good-luck, or in the improvement 
of mankind, we are left in doubt !). 

IV. Entirely disregards the interests of posterity. 

V. Recognises no change as revolution unless accompanied 
with violence, and considers the Constitution intact until 
it be resolved into anarchy. 

The career of the Whig Party has for many years been in exact 
accordance with what might have been expected from the fore- 
going premises. While attributing to themselves the credit of all 
the great legislative and administrative changes which have taken 
place of late in this country, they have been the willing though un- 
conscious tools of the Radical section of the community. The latter, 
with consummate tact and patience, have for years supported them 
in a work which for various reasons they were themselves unable 
to perform. The entire absence of political principle on the part. 
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of the Whigs has been of the greatest assistance to the Radicals, 
whose victims possessed no touchstone by which to determine the 
character of the measures suggested to them—no foresight to discern 
their tendency. The real masters of the situation have shown for the 
last fifty years an almost unbroken forbearance, interrupted only 
by one or two outbreaks, such as the Chartist agitation, which 
from a tactical point of view had no defect save that they were 
anachronisms. The time of waiting is nearly over—the bird is well 
nigh fledged. Already the Radical press is complaining that these 
tools are out of date, and unfitted for the work in hand. Already 
it expresses, with little attempt at concealment, that the day is fast 
approaching when they must be abandoned. So long as their 
talents or their social position are of value, they will be tolerated 
by their more potent allies, but even now their power is gone. 
Like the servant of Rabirius, they move, but they move nothing. 
One after another their ablest men are dropping from the ranks. 
One turns aside alarmed at the doctrines of his colleagues with 
regard to the tenure of landed property; another at their tolera- 
tion of, and sympathy with treason. Those that remain are still 
capable of embarrassing a Radical Administration by threatening 
to propose amendments to bills which generally end in smoke, or by 
originating motions which are withdrawn upon the slightest pressure, 
or by now and then determining the majority in critical divisions. 
But if we separate political parties into Whigs (or Moderate Liberals), 
Radicals, Conservatives, and Home Rulers, there can be no doubt 
that the first is the one which a minister would least consider in 
calculating the strength of his forces or those of the enemy. 

One word more, and I havedone. Lord Cowper in the conclusion 
of his article makes a strong protest on behalf of the sincerity and 
earnestness of Whig opinion. Upon these I have no wish to throw 
the smallest doubt. The sincerity and earnestness of the ostrich 
in pursuing its peculiar tactics have never been called in question. 
But it has sometimes been thought to evince an inadequate 
sense of its position, and of the proper measures to be adopted for 
its own safety. 


Percy. 


‘“‘ JOCOSERIA’”’ AND THE CRITICS: A PLEA FOR 


THE READER. 


I sHaLL venture in this paper to say a few words on behalf of a 
person whose opinion was once accounted of some authority in the 
realms of fiction, whether prose or poetry, but who has been long 
since put out of court by philosophers, professors, and critics—I 
mean the Reader. Not necessarily the Reader of the newspaper 
or the circulating library, but the ‘‘ Reader” whom Sir Walter 
Scott and the novelists of his era address as “ kind,” “‘ courteous,” 
and “‘ gentle ’—whose caprices they humour, and whose displeasure 
they deprecate; the ideal Reader in short, who was always present 
to their thoughts in much the same capacity as Moliére’s old 
housekeeper, to whom he used to read his comedies in the study, 
because he found that her judgment invariably anticipated that of 
the audience in the theatre. 

The address to the Reader, like the invocation of the Muse in 
eighteenth-century poetry, had in it, no doubt, something 
mechanical ; nevertheless the practice implied a sound conception of 
the first principles of Art. It signified a belief in the Artist that 
his art was founded on Truth and Nature, or on what is the same 
thing, a perception of Truth and Nature in the human mind ; and 
that the difference between the artist and the reader, spectator, or 
hearer whom he addressed, lay not in the power of perception, but 
the power of expression. That the man of sound mental constitu- 
tion and trained intelligence is the standard of art was an unbroken 
tradition of criticism down to the beginning of the present century. 
Evidence to this effect might be cited from all the great writers of 
antiquity who have discussed the subject; but it will be quite suf- 
ficient to quote the opinions of two representative English critics. 
“A man of an ordinary ear,” says Addison, “‘is a judge whether a 
passion is expressed in proper sounds, and whether the melody of 
those sounds be more or less pleasing.” ‘‘ The natural appetite or 
taste of the human mind,” says Reynolds, “is for truth... . 
With regard to real truth when it is known, the taste that con- 
forms to it is, and must be, uniform. With regard to the second 
part of truth, which may be called truth upon sufferance, or truth 
by courtesy, it is not fixed but variable. However, whilst these 
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opinions and prejudices continue they operate as truth; and the 
art whose office it is to please the mind, as well as to instruct it, 
must direct itself according to opinion or it will not attain its end.” 

But among other changes which came in with the Revolutionary 
era has been a gradual subversion of this cardinal principle of taste. 
I do not think it will be disputed that the motto of many of the 
critics of our time might be Odi profanum vulgus! Their ineli- 
nation is to exalt the genius of the artist, and to ignore the sense of 
the society which the artist addresses. We find that Wordsworth, 
for instance, with whom this movement began, claims on behalf of 
the poet that he is a man differing from the rest of the world in 
his range of perception quite as much as in his faculty of expres- 
sion. ‘‘ The poet,” he says, “‘is a man endowed with more lively 
sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul than 
are supposed to be common among mankind.” To suffer a superior 
being like this to be judged by the average Reader would seem 
improper ; and the impropriety would be increased tenfold if so 
influential a critic as Mr. Ruskin is right in his appreciation of the 
public capacity for judging of art. 

“Tf,” says he, “I stand by a picture in the Academy and hear 
twenty persons in succession admiring some paltry bit of mechanism 
or imitation in the lining of a cloak, or the satin of a slipper, it is 
absurd to tell me that they reprobate collectively what they indi- 
vidually admire ; or if they pass with apathy by a piece of the 
most noble conception, or most perfect truth, because it has in it 
no tricks of the brush, nor grimace of expréssion, it is absurd to 
tell me that they collectively respect what they separately scorn, or 
that the feelings and knowledge of such judges by any length of 
time or comparison of ideas could come to any right conclusion as 
to what is really high in art. The question is not decided by them 
but for them ; decided at first by few: by fewer in proportion as 
the merits of a work are of a higher order. From these few the 
decision is communicated to the number next below them in rank 
of mind, and by these again to a wider and lower circle; each rank 
being so far cognisant of the superiority of that above it, as to 
receive its decision with respect ; until in process of time the right 
and consistent opinion is communicated to all, and held by all as 
a matter of faith, the more positively in proportion as the grounds 
of it are less perceived.” 

This passage—which, it will be observed, asserts not merely 
that the general public may judge wrongly in questions of art, for 
want of training and refinement, but that they are absolutely 
wanting in the capacity of judging right—proves, I think (1) that 
there is a fundamental difference of opinion as to the nature of 
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Art between the two schools that I have elsewhere called the 
Conservative and Radical schools of criticism ;* and (2) that there 
is a prevailing tendency to make artists and professional critics the 
sole judges in matters of taste, to the exclusion of those whom 
Lord Lytton has lately spoken of as the dilettanti,t and whom 
the apostles of “Culture,” when they are in a mild mood, are 
accustomed to label with the name of “ Philistines.” With the 
results of this tendency we are all familiar: it has produced an 
esthetic vocabulary and a method of reasoning about artistic 
questions which are quite incomprehensible to persons of ordinary 
common sense. 

As a sympathiser, then, with the old-fashioned school of criticism, 
I shall, as I have said, be bold enough to break a lance against the 
professional critics over the poetical merits of a volume which, it 
will be generally admitted, challenges in the most downright 
fashion the established rules and traditions of Art. Of all the 
distinguished poets of our age, none has so defiantly ignored and 
opposed the instincts and prejudices of the ordinary reader as 
Mr. Browning ; and those who most strongly protest against his 
practice will be the first to admit the intellectual force, courage, 
and consistency by which he has achieved his reputation. So 
potent, indeed, has been the influence of these qualities, that they 
have silenced the voice of professional criticism, and now whatever 
innovations Mr. Browning introduces into his work seem to be 
regarded as things not to be freely discussed, but to be religiously 
admired. At least, though I have met with many lovers of poetry 
who dislike Mr. Browning’s verse, and though I have always 
found that their reasons for disliking it are identical, I have 
nowhere seen these reasons put forward by the critics. I am 
therefore most anxious, before discussing Mr. Browning’s last 
volume, to make the exact issue clear and precise, so that it may 
be understood that the question to be decided is not whether the 
writing in Jocoseria is good metaphysical writing, or good didactic 
writing, but whether it is good poetical writing. My argument 
will not be addressed to those who assert that Genius is above the 
law: with critics such as these I disagree about first principles. 
Nor will it be addressed to those who are pleased with charac- 
teristics in Mr. Browning’s poetry which only give me pain; 
from judges of this kind I am finally separated by differences 
of perception. It is a challenge to those who admit the existence 
of uniform laws of Art, and the uniform constitution of the 
human mind, but who have apparently such uncertain conceptions 
of the nature of the laws of taste as to be afraid to enforce them 


* National Review for March, “ Conservatism in Art.” 
t National Review for April, “ An Essayist of Three Hundred Years Ago” 
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against individuals who violate them with force and daring. Such 
a critic as I am thinking of reviewed Mr. Browning’s Jocoseria 
in the Atheneum on the 24th of March. His article showed 
very plainly that he considered the Art of Poetry to be governed 
by general laws. ‘The poetical methods of every literature,” 
said he very justly, “are a growth.” And again: ‘So plastic 
is the poetic temperament, so sensitive to all external impres- 
sions, so instinctively does it apprehend, and in most cases answer 
to every new artistic effect, that its work is as much the result 
of immediate environment as of original force.” He even went 
so far as to announce boldly what neither he nor anybody else 
has any means of knowing, that nothing but the appearance of 
a genius like Chaucer caused the English ear to prefer the iambic 
metres of the Latin races to the indigenous alliterative verse of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Yet, in spite of his admission of the existence of 
a general law, and in spite of his perception that Mr. Browning 
persistently refuses to recognise the authority of the law, the critic 
in the Atheneum was so much in awe of Mr. Browning’s strong 
personality, as to shrink from judging him by the law. It was 
enough for him that Mr. Browning was “ original.” 

“ Mr. Browning,” said he, “for originality in temper, in style, in movement, is the 
most striking figure in our poetic literature, not even excepting Donne or Burns. And 
if originality, in this sense of the word, were the greatest of poetic qualities, he would 
of course be the greatest of English poets. But here again the analogy holds between 
the world of art and the natural world. Just as the originality of the ornithorhyncus 
does not make that interesting creature a higher organism than a horse, so the 


originality of Carlyle does not make him a greater prose-writer than Swift, and the 
originality of Mr. Browning does not make him a greater poet than Shakespeare.” 


This is an admission. Nevertheless the Reviewer seemed to 
think that when it had been decided that Mr. Browning was 
original, the last word in the matter had been said. To me, 
on the other hand, it appears that the Reviewer has been led 
astray by the ambiguous sense of the word “ original.” In one 
sense every poet who has secured a lasting position in the literature 
of his country must necessarily be original. The Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard and The Deserted Village, are as original 
as Macbeth, Paradise Lost, and Childe Harold; that is to say, 
each of the authors of these poems has expressed some poetical 
truth in a way that nobody else has expressed it. In this sense there 
can obviously be no comparison of one. poet with another in point 
of originality. 

But in the sense in which the critic in the Atheneum uses the 
word, as implying that the matter and form of Mr. Browning’s 
poems belong to himself exclusively, the quality of “‘ originality ”— 
or, as it should rather have been called, ‘‘ eccentricity””—is by no 
means necessarily meritorious. On the contrary, it indicates a 
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failure on the part of the poet to recognise the nature of the con- 
ditions of his art. The poet did not originate the language in 
which he writes; he did not originate the thought and feeling to 
which he appeals. He finds himself set down in the midst of 
limitations, natural and social, of his own liberty; and if, instead 
of adapting himself to these, he endeavours to fight against 
them, he mistakes the capacities of his instrument. The greatest 
poets show by their practice that they are perfectly aware of this 
truth; they take their materials from the society about them. 
In the Iliad, the Aineid, and Paradise Lost, the ground-work 
of the story is not the invention of the poet, but a tradition 
or belief of the people. And even in the parts of their work 
which are entirely inventive, there is never a sentiment put 
forward by these poets, or by the characters which they create, that 
does not correspond with some idea pre-existent in the minds of 
their readers. The same, in a greater or less degree, is true of the 
Greek tragedians, the Elizabethan dramatists, and the greatest 
lyrical poets of all nations, who invariably appeal to some simple 
and universal feeling in the human mind. 

Now, it is not too much to say that Mr. Browning has not only 
ignored the general practice of the great poets, but has designedly 
inverted it. The pleasure which we derive from poetry in general 
arises from the beauty of its form; we forget the workman in his 
work. But the prevailing impression created by Jocoseria is form- 
lessness, together with the constant presence of Mr. Browning. 
Several of the poems in the volume are so obscure that it is impos- 
sible to discover the poet’s intention. In others, if the track of his 
idea is momentarily visible, it is almost immediately withdrawn 
behind a cloud of words; he sets us down in the middle of a 
monologue, from which, if we surrender our imagination to him, he 
will construct us a drama; or he plunges us into a labyrinth of 
metaphysics in which “ panting thought toils after him in vain.” 
So, too, in his versification. As the verse of Milton, Pope, or 
Byron, is built up on some principle of harmony, majestic, regular, 
or flowing, so that of Mr. Browning is constructed on a method 
of calculated discord. The constant omission of the article; the 
“docking ”’—to use Mr. Calverley’s phrase—‘ of the minor parts 
of speech”; the misplacing of the emphasis so as to produce 
conflicts between sense and sound; all this, combined with the 
rough movement of the verse, seems to be part of a studied 
system for defying and outraging the natural demands of the 
reader’s ear. No doubt an effect of “‘ originality ”’ is thus produced, 
and if the aim of poetry were to gratify the craving for novelty 
and paradox, then Jocoseria might be said to be a genuinely poetical 
work. But if, on the other hand, we are justified in expecting 
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from metrical writing some gratification of our sense of what is 
beautiful, pathetic, sublime, and harmonious, I think that a 
perusal of the different poems in this volume will cause us to 
conclude that the effect of “‘ originality” is produced by a ruthless 
violation of the laws of art. 

Take, for instance, the poem called “ Donald,” which relates how 
a Highland sportsman traversing a narrow mountain-path, with a 
wall of granite on one hand and a precipice on the other, suddenly 
finds himself, at a turn of the rock, face to face with a stag. His 
only chance is to lie down on his back and let the stag step over 
him ; and having done so, this is what happens :— 

Just one more lift! but Donald, you see, 
Was sportsman first, man after: 


A fancy lightened his caution through,— 
He well nigh broke into laughter. 
* * * * 


The last of the legs as tenderly 
Follows the rest : or never 

Or now is the time! His knife in reach, 
And his right hand loose—how clever ! 


For this can stab up the stomach’s soft, 
While the left hand grasps the pastern. 

A rise on the elbow, and—now’s the time 
Or never: this time’s the last turn! 


I shall dare to place myself by God, 
Who scanned—for he does—each feature 
Of the face thrown up in appeal to him 
By the agonising creature. 


Nay, I hear plain words: “Thy gift brings this!” 
Up he sprang, back he staggered, 

Over he fell, and with him our friend— 
At following game no laggard. 


Yet he was not dead when they picked next day 
From the gully’s depth the wreck of him ; 

His fall had been stayed by the stag beneath, 
Who cushioned and saved the neck of him. 


But the rest of his body—why doctors said, 
Whatever could break was broken; 

Legs, arms, ribs, all of him looked like a toast 
In a tumbler of port wine soaken. 


“ That your life is left you, thank the stag!” 
Said they when—the slow cure ended— 

They opened the hospital doors, and thence 
Strapped, spliced, main fractures mended, 


And minor damage left wisely alone, 
Like an old shoe clouted and cobbled, 

Out what went in a Goliath well nigh 
Some half of a David hobbled. 


* You must ask an alms from house to house, 
Sell the stag’s head for a bracket; 
With its grand twelve tines—I 'd buy it myself— 
And use the skin for a jacket!” 
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He was wiser ; made both head and hide 
His win-penny ; hands and knees on 
Would manage to crawl—poor crab—by the roads 

In the misty stalking season. 


And if he discovered a bothy like this, 
Why, harvest was sure: folks listened. 
He told his tale to the lovers of sport : 
Lips twitched, cheeks glowed, eyes glistened. 


And when he had come to the close, and spread 
His spoils for the gazers’ wonder, 

With, “ Gentlemen, here’s the skull of the stag 
I was over, thank God, not under! ” 

The company broke out in applause, 
“ By jingo, a lucky cripple! 

Have a munch of grouse, and a hunk of bread, 
And a tug, beside, at our tipple!” 


And “ There’s my pay for your pluck!” cried this ; 
“ And mine for your jolly story !” 

Cried that ; while t’ other—but he was drunk— 
Hiccupped, “ A trump, a Tory!” 


I hope I gave twice as much as the rest, 
For as Homer would say, “ Within grate 
Though teeth kept tongue,” my whole soul growled 
“ Rightly rewarded, Ingrate!” 


I think I may boldly say, on behalf of the common reader, that 
the feeling with which he leaves this poem is repulsion, caused by 
the painful, nay horrible and revolting images raised in his mind 
by the description of the stabbing of the stag and the mutilation of 
the man. Nothing, surely, can excuse such a laceration of our sense 
of beauty except some deep satisfaction afforded to our sense 
of moral truth. And this the critic in the Atheneum says we get. 
“The poem,” he observes, ‘‘ seems to be a protest against the 
brutalising effect upon the human heart of that excessive indulgence 
of the passion for sport which foreigners sneer at, who say that the 
English gentleman’s greeting is, ‘ What a fine day! Let us go out 
and kill something.’ . . . The passion for sport is especially liable 
to run to excess; and ‘ the hardness of the hunter’s heart’ is indi- 
cated in this poem by the comments of those in the bothy who 
listen to Donald’s story. Not one of them seems to see that 
Donald’s was a crime against the most sacred sanctions of the 
universe, and should have shut him out from all sympathy.” But 
surely if the critic had not been overpowered by Mr. Browning’s 
“originality” and ‘“‘idiosyncrasy,” he would have seen that the 
poet’s particular instance does not warrant his general conclusion, 
and that Mr. Browning is in fact making his moral onslaught 
merely on the phantom of his own brain. Everything about 
the poem is exceptional ; Donald himself, his situation, his action, 
and the comments of his audience. It is unreasonable to choose 
an ignorant Highlander as the representative of sportsmen in 
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general. It is unscientific to impute to Donald’s instinct for 
sport an act that was in reality inspired by the brutality of his 
nature. It is absurd to take the audience in the poem as genuine 
types of sportsmen, or of undergraduates ; at least, from my own 
experience of these classes I imagine that they would indignantly 
repudiate the sentiments of the persons whom Mr. Browning 
has made their spokesmen. 

But quite apart from the question whether what is said in the 
composition is true, there is another question whether there is any 
justification for saying it in verse. The reviewer in the Athe- 
neum, says Mr. Browning, has “an instinct for colloquialism in 
poetry.” That the style of ‘ Donald ” is “ colloquial” few would 
deny, but whether it is “poetical” is quite another matter. 
Nothing is more attractive than the true style of colloquial poetry ; 
it has been practised successfully by Horace, Ariosto, Boileau, 
Pope, Byron, and in our own days, and in a somewhat different 
manner, by Mr. Calverley; the pleasure it affords comes from 
the natural employment of conversational idioms in a metre which 
is usually appropriated to the expression of what is sublime or 
pathetic. The hexameter, the ottava rima, and the English heroic 
couplet, have all epic associations, so that to find them used for 
the expression of humorous ideas gratifies the reader’s sense of 
irony and paradox. But the metre in which “ Donald” is written 
could certainly not be used as a vehicle of lofty sentiment; its 
colloquialism has nothing in common with such musical refine- 
ment of the common forms of speech as we meet with in the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot or Don Juan; nothing, in fact, distinguishes 
it from prose but the injection of a few rhymes. To employ 
verse in such a manner is, in my judgment, to degrade it from 
its noble and legitimate uses. 

Again, all the instincts of the reader rise in rebellion against 
the extremely ‘ original” treatment of a scriptural subject in 
“Solomon and Balkis,” which embodies Mr. Browning’s view of 
the characters of the wise King of Israel and of the Queen of 
Sheba. Certainly there has not hitherto been any question 
as to the motive of the Queen of Sheba’s journey to Jerusalem, 
which forms the text for one of the most sublime passages of 
denunciation in the Bible: ‘‘ The Queen of the South shall rise up 
in the judgment with this generation and shall condemn it, for she 
came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, and behold! a greater than Solomon is here.” But 
according to Mr. Browning, she came for quite a different reason. 
His poem shows us the King and Queen conversing together, at 
first in a lofty tone: Solomon declares that he regards the Wise as 
his peers, and Balkis says that she has an equal reverence for the 
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Good. The sight of the name on Solomon’s ring, however, obliges 
the King to divest himself of his hypocrisy :— 

The truth-compelling name !—and at once, “I greet the wise—Oh, 

Certainly welcome such to my court—with this proviso : 

The building must be my temple, my person stand forth the statue ; 

The picture my portrait prove, and the poem my praise—you cat, you! ” 

Even the critic of the Atheneum is compelled to cry “ Ne quid 
nimis!” to this, which, he mildly observes, savours a little of 
burlesque. But the Queen of Sheba is not to be out-done in 
frankness. After his confession Solomon asks her whether she 
has really come to his court for the reason she has alleged. 

* Solely for Solomon’s sake, to see whom the earth styles sagest ?” 

Through her blushes laughed the Queen. “For the sake of asage? The gay jest! 

On high be communion with mind—there Body concerns not Balkis ; 

Down here,—do I make too bold? Sage Solomon,—one fool's small kiss!” 

Could any barmaid descend below this? It would almost seem 
as if the poem had been written for the sake of the rhyme with which 
it ends. Paradoxical rhymes have been a noteworthy feature in 
all serio-comic poetry derived from Italian models, and they 
undoubtedly afford the reader great pleasure when they fall in 
naturally with the sense. But the manner in which, throughout 
this poem, Mr. Browning makes use of out-of-the-way rhymes 
marks off his style very distinctly from that of writers of collo- 
quial poetry like Byron. ‘Don Juan” is full of successful 
instances of such rhymes :— 


I'll prove that this the opinion of the critic is 
From Aristotle passim, See [Lounrixys- 


There’s not a sea the passenger e’er pukes in, 
Turns more tempestuous breakers than the Euxine. 
(The burlesque rhyme in this last couplet is all the more 
effective in contrast with the exquisite beauty and pathos of the 


context.) 
Although I’ve passed seven years in Italy, 
And have, or had, an ear that served me prettily, 


Although you ’ve played us many tricks, 
Still we respect you, ‘ Alma Venus Genetrix.” 


Compare with these the discordant harshness of the following 
couplet 


** Who are those of all mankind, a queen like thyself, consummate 
In wisdom, should call to her side with an affable ‘ Up hither, come, mate! ’” 


In another couplet the Queen of Sheba is made, for the sake of 
rhyme, to speak school-boy’s slang; while in the next she drags 
in, for the same reason, a piece of Greek, which she is afterwards 
good enough to translate for Solomon’s benefit :— 


“ O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well-nigh monster, 
One crabbed question more to construe or vulgo conster! 

Who are those of all mankind, a monarch of perfect wisdom 
Should open to. when they knock at spheteron do—that’s his dome.” 
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Of passages like this one is inclined to say, with Dr. Johnson, 
when some one defended the flourishing execution of a fiddler on 
the ground of its difficulty, “ Sir, I wish it were impossible ! ” 

“ Originality” of another kind is shown in “ Jochanan Hacha- 
dosh ”—a name which, it is to be observed in passing, is made to 
rhyme with the monosyllable “ Bosh !”—wherein Mr. Browning 
handles (through some sixty or seventy pages) the theme which 
is treated in the book of Ecclesiastes, and shows that “the 
conclusion of the whole matter” is something quite different from 
what is there laid down. About this poem the critic in the 
Atheneum musters resolution enough to say that “ Mr. Browning 
fails by being too knowing.” ‘The story,” says he, “is that of 
a rabbi on his death-bed, four of whose friends—a lover, a 
warrior, a poet, and a statesman—combine to prolong his life 
for a year by each yielding up three months of his own, in 
the hope of getting some new teaching in the arts of love, of 
war, of poetry, and of statecraft. The rabbi lives for the year, 
but can teach them nothing but the old lesson, that all is vanity. 
Jochanan, however, lives on in a state of supernatural condition 
for another period, and then contrives to learn and also to teach 
a good deal, though what it is he learns and what it is he teaches 
are matters so subtle that the expounding of them, like the 
expounding of the second part of Faust may be described as 
an ‘authorial right’ strictly reserved.” In plain words, the 
reviewer, like ‘‘the reader” in general, is quite unable to make 
head or tail of Jochanan’s revelation, of which the following is a 
specimen :— 


Ice !—thawed (look up), each bird, each insect by— 
(Look round) by all the plants that break in bloom, 
(Look down) by every dead friend’s memory, 


That smiles, “ AmI the dust within thy tomb?” 
Not either, but both these—amalgam rare— 
Mix in a product not from Nature’s womb, 


But stuff which He the Operant—who shall dare 
Describe his operation—strikes alive, 
And thaumaturgic, I nor know nor care 


How from the tohu-bohu—hopes which dive, 
And fears which soar—faith, ruined through and through 
By doubt, and doubt, faith treads to dust—revive 


In some surprising sort—as see they do!— 
Not merely foes no longer, but fast friends ; 
What does it mean unless—O strange and new 


Discovery !—this life proves a wine-press—blends 
Evil and good, both fruits of Paradise, 
Into a novel drink which—who intends 
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To quaff must bear a brain for ecstasies 
Attempered, not this all inadequate 
Organ, which, quivering within me, dies. 
Nay, lives !—what, how—too soon, or else too late 
Iwas—I am... .” 


As if this were not enough, Mr. Browning proposes to help ‘‘ the 
reader ” with the following note :— 


This story can have no better authority than that of the treatise, existing dispersedly 
in fragments of Rabbinical writing, OOD from which I might 
have helped myself more liberally. Thus, instead of the simple reference to “ Moses’ 
stick,"—but what if I make amends by attempting three illustrations, when some 
thirty might be composed on the same subject, equally justifying that pithy proverb 


And then follow three sonnets which, whatever light they may 
throw on the Rabbinical treatise, or on the “ pithy proverb” (with 
which we are all so well acquainted), are utterly irrelevant to 
anything that appears in ‘‘ Jochanan Hachadosh.” 

The following poem, however, called ‘‘ Never the Place and the 
Time,” will certainly be as intelligible to the average reader as the 
Hebrew of the above note. For my own part, all I can make out 
is that its title does not appear to be entirely justified by its 
conclusion. 


Never the time and the place, 

And the loved one all together ! 

This path—how soft to pace! 
This May—what magic weather! 
Where is the loved one’s face? 
In a dream that loved one’s face meets mine, 

But the house is narrow, the place is bleak, 
Where, outside, wind and rain combine ; 

With a furtive ear, if I strive to speak, 

With a hostile eye at my flushing cheek ; 
With a malice that marks each word, each sign ! 
O enemy sly and serpentine, 

Uncoil thee from the living man! 

Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast ; 
Yet doubt if the Future hold I can ? 
This path, so soft to pace, shall lead 
Thro’ the magic of May to herself indeed ! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers: we— 
Oh, close, safe, warm, sleep I and she, 
and she! 


** Cristina and Monaldeschi,” a monologue, in which the Queen 
of Sweden addresses her secretary, in words of ironical love, at 
the very moment when she is about to have him assassinated, is, 
in my opinion, much the most interesting piece in the volume. 
Here Mr. Browning shows himself in his most suggestive form, 
and in a species of composition which he has made peculiarly his 
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own. But this is by no means the same as saying that he 
has produced a work of genuine poetical art. The critic in the 
Atheneum complains, with some justice, that ‘“‘ People who write 
dramatic monologues forget that passion when at the white heat 
is never very voluble—is seldom even articulate.”” The Queen is 
*‘voluble” enough ; but inconsistency with nature is not the only 
fault of the poem. Like all Mr. Browning’s dramatic monologues, 
it seems to me to fall between two stools. It is not a poetical 
representation of a dramatic action, because all such representa- 
tions require that the motives of the actors be revealed to the 
spectator through the medium of a connected plot; whereas, in 
the monologue, the reader has to gather what fragmentary notions 
of the action he can from the lips of a single speaker. Mr. 
Browning would doubtless admit this, but he would perhaps urge 
that the monologue contained a poetical explanation of a dramatic 
action. ‘The poet,” he would say, “is a kind of showman who 
reveals to the world the hidden motives of men. Given the fact 
that Cristina caused Monaldeschi to be murdered, I, as a poet, 
am able by my power of imaginative analysis to show you why she 
did it.” But to this plea there is surely a double answer. In 
the first place, if it be really the case that poets have the power 
claimed for them, nevertheless it is not truth of this particular 
kind, but general ideal truth, with which they are concerned. 
And in the second place, if such a monologue as “ Cristina 
and Monaldeschi” is to be taken as a proof of the existence 
of this power in poets, credat Judeus, for in the absence of 
positive evidence, and looking to the character of Cristina, surely 
many more probable motives can be imagined for the murder, than 
than that the queen contrived it for fear lest Monaldeschi should 
betray the secret that she had loved him. 

*‘Txion ” is another monologue in the volume. As to the matter 
in it, it would be a waste of energy to speculate on the motives 
that, according to Mr. Browning, induced a mythological mortal to 
fall in love with a non-existent goddess, more especially as these 
are by no means intelligible to the general reader. But as regards 
the versification, it is worth while to observe how it impresses the 
reviewer in the Atheneum. ‘‘ The ear’s demand for rhyme in 
English hexameters,” says he, “is increased when, by truncating the 
last foot of alternate verses, the poem is divided into quatrains.” It 
would certainly seem to be a sufficient comment on Mr. Browning’s 
use of a metre, which the late Lord Derby very justly called 
“a pestilent heresy,” that a favourable critic has not been 
able to discover that ‘‘Ixion” is written in English hexameters 
and pentameters! Perhaps, however, the reader, when he con- 
siders the last eight lines of the poem, which are of much the same 
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quality as the rest, will be inclined to excuse the reviewer's 
oversight :— 


What is beyond the obstruction, stage by stage tho’ it baffle ? 
Back must I fall, confess “‘ Ever the weakness I fled ?” 
No, for beyond far, far is a Purity all-unobstructed! 
Zeus was Zeus—not Man: wrecked by his weakness, I whirl. 
Out of the wreck I rise—past Zeus to the Potency o’er him! 
I—to have hailed him my friend! I—to have clasped her—my love! 
Pallid birth of my pain—where light, where light is, aspiring 
Thither I rise, whilst thou, Zeus, keep the godship and sink. 


I have glanced, as far as my space will permit, at all the 
important poems contained in Jocoseria, and, in conclusion, I 
would ask one crucial question. Take any well-known passage 
from great masters in the art of poetry, for instance, the famous 
passage in the T’empest describing the end of the world, or the 
equally famous speech of Satan to the sun in Paradise Lost— 
what is it that makes these great? Is it not that the poet in 
each case has realised some deep, awful, sublime, beautiful, or 
pathetic truth, and has clothed this in language of such perfect 
propriety as to bring clearly before the reader’s mind a conception 
which previously was only existing there without form or expres- 
sion? But the thoughts to which Mr. Browning strives to give 
utterance strike no corresponding chord in the reader’s mind, and 
they therefore lie ex necessitate ret beyond the range of those 
conceptions that can be expressed in any social form of English 
idiom, or be rendered musically in any traditional style of English 
verse. Milton, indeed, attempted “things unattempted yet in 
prose or rhyme.” Milton succeeded, because he dealt with 
materials of art which only wanted a poet to give them life 
and expression. Mr. Browning fails because the “ unattempted 
things” which he attempts are not within the scope of poetry. 

Such will, at least, I believe, be the judgment of every conserva- 
tive critic. It is not, however, the conclusion of those who bow 


before Mr. Browning’s “ originality.” The critic in the Atheneum 
sums up as follows :— 


Though Jocoseria is not so rich nor so full as Mr. Browning’s last volume, our extracts 
will show how far it is from indicating any decline in his dazzling and unique powers. 
There is the same alertness, the same exuberance of vitality, the same unrivalled intel- 


lectual subtlety, the same brilliant wit and searching humour with which he has been 
familiarising us for many years. 


When “ original poetry ” of the period is praised in this vague way, 
one is reminded of the conclusion of Hans Andersen’s story, The 
Emperor’s New Clothes, which garments, it may be remembered, 
‘possessed the wonderful peculiarity of being invisible to every- 
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one who was either unfit for his situation or unpardonably 
stupid.” 


So the emperor walked in the procession under the magnificent canopy, and all the 
people in the street and in the windows said: “ The Emperor’s clothes are not to be 
equalled; and what a magnificent train he has!” No one would let it appear that he 
did not see anything, for, if so, he would have been unfit for his situation or unpardon- 
ably stupid. No clothes of the emperor’s had ever had so much success as these. 

“ But he has nothing on,” said at length a little child. 

“Good heavens! listen to the innocent thing’s voice!” its father said. And one 
whispered to the other what the child had uttered. 

* But he has nothing on!” all the people cried at last. 

This perplexed the Emperor, for it appeared to him that they were right ; but he 
said to himself, “ Now that I have begun it, I must go on with the procession.” And 
the pages continued to carry the train which had no existence. 


Joun CourtTHore. 


ON NATIONAL UNITY. 


Puato, in the fifth book of the Republic, declares Unity to be the 
greatest good, and Discord, Distraction, and Plurality the greatest 
evil in a State. This idea is virtually embodied in the most 
expressive name given to a people living under one government, 
that of community. 

A State that lives at peace within itself, which does not break 
out into civil war, has a form and measure of unity; but it is, 
perhaps, seldom suspected how great the lack of unity in such a 
State may be even in the most peaceable times. 

There is a principle which comes in frequent, and seemingly in 
radical, antagonism to unity, and which yet is no less essential 
to the life and well-being of a State. With this principle have 
been associated the most intense feelings of devotion which any 
human sentiment has ever evoked. It is identified with the very 
notion of patriotism itself. It is the principle of liberty. 

Where unity exists without liberty, it is the product of some 
kind of force. It indicates either the existence of suppressed 
insubordination to law on the one hand, or of dominant tyranny 
on the other. There is either evil uneradicated, or good un- 
developed. 

But liberty without unity is desolation, not life. Liberty itself 
has often been a watchword of union ; but it can be so only where 
liberty is oppressed or in danger. Where Liberty is possessed, if it 
does not produce a concord beyond the reach of strife or the need of 
party watchwords, it must create disunion. When men are oppressed, 
their first thought is to get rid of oppression; and this produces a 
strong community of sentiment among them. When they are relieved 
from oppression, they begin to reason for themselves upon all 
manner of subjects; and this, while their knowledge continues to 
be imperfect, produces a great variety of opinions, and necessarily 
tends to promote division. 

Let us take any stage of social advancement we please, and, if 
we examine it closely, we shall find the amount of disunion that 
can be held together in a State to be alarmingly great. All this 
disunion, although it may be a means of progress, is, while it 
lasts, an evil. 
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We have in this country almost got rid of the notion of civil 
war, although a neighbouring nation has not long since been engaged 
in it, and although we ourselves have recently been within 
measurable distance of something approaching to it. 

It is only, indeed, by strong measures of repression that we 
have escaped urgent danger. Four years ago a madman 
would scarcely have dreamed of British ministers being escorted 
by detectives to a Cabinet meeting, and of the meeting itself 
being strongly guarded by police. Yet such are the explosive 
elements that exist among us, that it has only required a few 
years’ toying with disaffection by a philanthropic Government, to 
bring us to a pass which we have been accustomed to consider as 
the result only of despotism or of anarchy. 

It is impossible for us to boast, with all our measures of repres- 
sion, that the anarchic elements are not spreading. We have 
enacted measures for Ireland which have subverted long-standing 
traditions of law and equity. We have done so under special pro- 
test that the circumstances of Ireland were exceptional, and justi- 
fied legislation which could not be made a precedent for the rest of 
the Kingdom ; and now similar measures are loudly demanded for 
England and Scotland. Nor, if we judge by the concessions already 
made to simple violence and audacity, does it appear that they are 
likely to be demanded in vain. 

If we compare, then, our present condition with that of our own 
country in those days of our ancestors when civil wars were 
imminent, or actually raging, we shall not find the forces of 
disunion less powerful, or the motives to union stronger among 
ourselves than they were among them. The unwonted develop- 
ment of disorder in Ireland, from long-continued causes of dis- 
content, is only a product of an increasing tendency to disintegration 
in England and Scotland. 

Having found some safety-valves to prevent the outburst of 
conflicting aims in civil strife, to these we have trusted with 
implicit confidence, until we have been rudely awakened by the 
appearance among us of irreconcilable and implacable antagonisms. 
Within Parliament itself we have seen the tactics of disintegration 
carried to the extent of cold calculation of the amount of con- 
cession that might be extorted by playing upon the indulgence, 
the ambition, and the fears of political faction; and of what might 
-afterwards be gained by ingratitude and disloyalty. 

But even in the more moderate atmosphere of legitimate poli- 
tical conflict, have we not reason to suspect that our trust in compro- 
mise and evasion is somewhat misplaced? These may produce 
a temporary form of accommodation, but they leave opposing 
ends unreconciled. Some of those ends may be abandoned, others 
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may be achieved; but neither friends nor opponents are thereby 
propitiated. 

We have long glorified ourselves in this country on our mode- 
ration and practical sense, which have enabled us to conduct 
reform without revolution, and have saved us the agitation, the 
turmoil, and the civil strife to which the too impulsive progressive 
tendencies of continental States have subjected them. 

But this seeming moderation has always been attended by a 
serious drawback. We have satisfied ourselves with compromises, 
and kept principles in the background, until we have come to 
consider it as the very art of statesmanship to meet difficulties 
half way, and make terms with the enemies of our most cherished 
convictions. 

One fatal oversight dooms this hapless policy to inevitable 
failure. We may ignore the principles contained in the measures 
we accept; we cannot help these principles being there. We have 
shrunk from the strife of principle which was formerly waged fiercely 
and with small result among ourselves, and of which we have 
watched the disastrous consequences among our neighbours. But 
while we have slumbered, the steady march of principle has been 
carried on among us by a small but vigilant minority, which has 
steadily grown until the day of compromise has ceased, and the 
battle of principle can no longer be delayed. 

In short, we are face to face with a revolutionary movement of 
indefinable magnitude, supported, it may be, by irregular and 
tumultuary forces, but directed with scientific precision and skill 
by leaders whose distinctive aims, at least, are well-defined, and 
who know the strength of each position they assail, and the means 
that will be most effectual in collecting and organising the forces 
needed for its overthrow. Thus, the superficial unity on which we 
have reposed seems to be dissolving, and no real unity appears 
ready to take its place. 

That which makes the case seem most desperate is, that the 
very things which ought to promote unity among a people, are 
the very sources of our growing divergencies. Knowledge necessarily 
leads to unity. Ignorance and error of all kinds are sources of 
discord. But the way to unity by knowledge is long, and the very 
increase of our knowledge is the immediate specific cause of the vast 
increase of our differences. 

Differences of opinion are the source of all strife. Civil wars 
are simply due to the persistency with which different views of the 
same subject are held. Let us look, then, to the expression of 
opinion in what we are pleased to call a free press; but a press 
which, if the truth were known, would probably be found to 
suppress more opinions than it expresses. Could anything be 
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more extreme and irreconcilable than the divergencies of view 
taken in the press upon every subject that excites popular interest 
or curiosity ? Whether it be the fate of the Tichborne Claimant, the 
merits of Cetewayo, those of Arabi Pasha, or any other question 
that would seem to be merely one of fact, it is discussed to the 
exhaustion of all time and patience without the disputants coming 
nearer to agreement in their allegations and inferences than when 
they began. 

Nor is it only upon questions of trivial or passing interest that 
this hopeless diversity of opinion exists. It is upon every subject, 
without exception, that most deeply concerns the welfare of men 
in their political, social, and moral relations. What question as 
to the ultimate foundation of the most established principles of 
our moral code, of the law of property, or of marriage, for example, 
could safely be discussed as a political question at the present 
day? What is established we accept, in so far as we do accept it, 
for divergent reasons; and when any such question is forced to 
the front, such as marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, or the 
proprietary rights of married women, it is evident that we have 
no principles to guide us in determining it, and must either cling 
to existing usages, or venture upon the shifting sands of expe- 
diency and utilitarianism. 

If we look beyond our own borders, we shall find equal un- 
certainty. Why have we a Colonial empire? What are our 
duties to it, or its to us? What benefits do we or our Colonies 
derive from the connection? Individual opinions on _ these 
subjects there may be; but have we a clearer and more 
consistent national opinion than in the days of George III.? 
The policy which lost us our American colonies may have been a 
narrow one, and, in the opinion of some skilled historians, the loss 
might have been averted by a broader policy, such as has since - 
retained us our other colonies. But in those less enlightened days 
there was, at all events, no policy of disintegration. The principle 
of historical continuity was hardly questioned, except by one or 
two little known theorists. Now such questions as I have indicated 
above are asked on abstract grounds, which take small account of 
the lessons of experience, or of the interests created by unity of 
race. Or, why do we retain and govern a conquered depen- 
dency like India? Is it for profit, or glory, or philanthropy, or 
because having got there, we do not know how to get away 
again? Such questions as these cannot be answered alike by 
those who have regard to the historical development of our 
Empire, and by those who look to mere abstract principles of 
equality. The advance of Liberal opinions in the latter 
direction is singularly illustrated by our present government 
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of India. As if in love with the results of experimental govern- 
ment in Ireland, we seem, regardless of differences of race, training, 
and religion, and of the fearful preponderance in numbers of the 
governed over the governors, to be trying to inoculate the natives 
of India with abstract notions of equality, not considering that 
such notions, if supported by authority, are liable to spread with a 
rapidity altogether disproportioned to the capacity of those who 
receive them for self-government, so that their propagation in 
India may create a problem by the side of which our troubles in 
Ireland and Egypt will seem almost insignificant. 

As regards foreign affairs we are not much more agreed among 
ourselves than we are with our enemies. Forbearance, even, 
for the policy of the Government that represents the nation, 
cannot be counted on. We see one statesman denouncing in 
opposition the policy of another, and when in office doing 
things which makes him look even to his own followers like 
a caricature of his rival. He appeals to Europe to judge his cause, 
and, when Europe assembles for the purpose, he takes the judgment 
into his own hands; he goes to war, and calls it peace; he annexes 
a country on the principle of non-intervention, and no one, not 
even himself, knows whether he will remain there or not. Mean- 
time one half of our foreign policy elsewhere consists of reversing, 
the other half in following, the principles of a preceding administra- 
tion. This is not due merely to the weakness or vacillation of a 
particular set of ministers. It indicates, as is well known, a deep- 
seated division of aim and principle among the followers of the 
ministry themselves. What some are willing to hail as a policy of 
illustrious achievement, others condemn as unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the liberties of weaker powers. 

And on what subject of domestic policy is the majority united, 
except it be on the passing of party measures, the result of which 
will be to increase their divisions ? 

How can a society exist—much more may it be asked, how can 
it prosper—where such divergencies prevail? This is a mystery 
not very easy to solve, seeing that among these differences one of 
the greatest, the most irreconcilable, and the most rancorous, 
arises upon the question what a State ought to be and to do. 

Setting aside, however, the immediate circumstances of the 
moment, let us look at the question from a theoretical point of 
view. Obviously, if there is to be unity in the State there must be © 
a root, or fundamental principle of union. Where is this principle 
to be found? Not in our constitution as it exists in the aggregate, 
which is the subject of all our debates and divisions. The funda- 
mental principle of union must be single. It must, therefore, be 
Have we any such 
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principle? It would be well that all political parties should 

consider and answer this question for themselves. For if a country, 
as a whole, cannot have a fundamental political principle, it is at 
least essential that a party which seeks to shape its destiny should 
have one. A policy which takes means for ends, and is content to 
rest upon achievements of destruction and temporary reconstruc- 
tion, adapted to the immediate pressure of popular demands, can- 
not provide a permanent bond of union. 

If we look at the life of a community as a whole, and not at 
some partial aspects of it, which we may be pleased to call political, 
can we find any principle of union adequate to represent this life, that 
shall not be a principle, and a fundamental principle, of religion ? 
And in those historic days of strife to which I have referred, 
was not this the main subject of the strife: that, however divergent 
the views of men upon religion were, all men felt as by a common 
instinct the supreme importance of religion to the State? Our 
superior education has refined away this instinct, or raised us above 
this superstition; and now it is considered, by men who value 
religion, a mark of enlightenment to contend that the State has 
nothing to do with it. This view, it may be said in passing, is 
almost entirely unsupported by experience. The part played by 
superstition in holding men in bondage, is, in fact, one of the main 
themes of some of our most refined philosophical exponents of radical 
doctrine. But, in any case, by adopting this negative view of the duty 
of the State, do we not subtract from its possible unity the most 
powerful element of cohesion? and if we purchase, or seem to 
purchase, peace at this price, will not our peace, measured by the 
actual distance from reconciliation and agreement, seem more like 
war than the war of our ancestors, and their war more like peace 
than our peace? Shall we not simply have postponed a question 
even more vital than those which occupied them, the question 
whether our fundamental laws and institutions shall have a 
religious or an anti-religious basis ? 

We have invented the term Toleration, and there is an idea 
which this term is fitted to represent, which is an admirable one ; 
but do we apply it aright? To tolerate all opinions, because it is 
uncertain what is right and what is wrong, is simply to enshrine 
and deify ignorance. This is, on the one hand, to set up a super- 
stition worse than any superstition founded on crude or erroneous 
notions of religion, because it is a final one; and on the other to 
destroy toleration in the mind of anyone who thinks he has found 
what is actually true. But to tolerate all opinions, professedly 
founded on reason or authority, because of the responsibility of 
those who hold them, is a principle of true liberty, and therefore 
not inconsistent with true unity. Toleration is required not merely 
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for the sake of the minority, whose opinions would otherwise 
subject them to persecution, but still more for the sake of the 
majority, to whose opinions there would otherwise be wanting 
any assurance of sincerity. Establish a creed upon persecution, 
and no one can trust to the faith of his neighbour. Set up an 
inquisition in favour of the true faith, and you cause that faith to 
be held falsely. 

But a logical result of this toleration should be the tolerance by 
the minority, or the weaker party in the State, of the sanction and 
promotion by the State of the religious opinions of the majority, or 
stronger party. 

Logically, the man who sincerely believes any religion ought to 
prefer to see the State support among its people the tolerant 
promotion of the religion most opposed to his own, rather than 
see it adopt the suicidal principle that the coherence of the com- 
munity is to owe nothing to religion, and that the fundamental 
laws of morality upon which the cohesion of the community 
depends are to derive nothing from it. 

For if the State is to derive any cohesion from religion, it 
cannot be indifferent to its people’s knowledge of it. Those who 
object to the promotion of religion by the State, do not usually 
object to the promotion of education by it. But on the principle 
laid down, the claim of religion stands above that of secular 
education. 

Toleration to be complete must thus be mutual. It has a reflex 
action depending upon the co-operation of those who benefit by it. 
If it is not to exclude the existence of any determined principles in the 
constitution of a State, those who dissent from any such established 
principles must allow legitimate liberty of action to these principles 
while they continue to be established. It is, for example, an 
error of the purest ignorance to suppose that there is any principle 
of conscience involved in submission to taxation for the support of 
views of which the taxpayer does not approve. If the principle 
were admitted that taxes were to be paid only for purposes 
approved of by the payer, there would be an end at once to all 
possibility of government. Even if a particular tax be allotted 
to an obnoxious object, it is not in the option of the individual 
subject or citizen to refuse payment of that tax in particular. 
Government must be accepted or rejected as a whole. It 
cannot have its objects circumscribed at the will of any section of 
its subjects; and the refusal to pay taxes is not under ordinary 
circumstances the proper means of resistance to a Government. 

It is one thing for a sect to propagate its own views and 
endeavour to render them predominant. It is another thing for 
it to combine with other sects to overthrow the predominant sect. 
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The result of this must inevitably be to render impossible the 
recognition of religion in any form, and to establish that equality 
before the law which is so much admired by advanced reformers, 
both religious and philosophical. But to assert liberty in the 
form of the equality of political creeds, even between those who 
have a religion and those who have none, is to forego any sanction 
for the morality of the State which does not commend itself to 
the latter as well as to the former. It is thus inevitably to forego 
the enforcement of what the former consider necessary moral 
conditions, and to permit practices which they regard as immoral. 
But liberty does not consist of licensing all practices of which 
any individual may approve. A man may be allowed to argue 
against the principle of private property, but he is obliged to respect 
it. Religious equality is accordingly not a principle of liberty, 
but simply the triumph in the State of the atheistic over the 
theistic principle of morals; and if this triumph is brought about 
by those who hold the latter principle, it is rather a high price to 
pay for the reduction of the ascendency of an objectionable theistic 
creed. Dissenters should also remember that disestablishment is 
not the only means of accomplishing their end. Nothing is more 
likely to contribute to render the Church comprehensive than the 
toleration of it by Dissenters. 

The theistic and the atheistic principles cannot exist together in 
the State any more than in the individual mind. Theists may 
exist in an atheistic State, and atheists in a theistic one; but the 
tolerance of their individual opinions cannot lead to the reconcilia- 
tion of their principles. It, therefore, concerns those who hold one 
or other of those opinions to know which opinion actually prevails 
in the conduct of the State, and especially which it is that they 
themselves are actually supporting. Next to the promotion of his 
own views, a religious Dissenter should regard it as the most 
fundamental part of his true policy to give a generous political 
support to the religion of the State in all its legitimate functions. 
This, without compromising his opposition to any of the principles 
or practices of that sect with which he is disagreed, he may do on 
the ground of the more fundamental principles in which he is at 
one with it. 

The diversity of religions has been brought as an argument 
against the existence of a God, just as the diversity of sects has 
been brought as an argument against Christianity. But the 
counter-argument is that to which the true conclusion belongs. 
The notion of superior beings, or of a Superior Being, rests upon a 
want felt in human nature. We do not suffice for ourselves ; and the 
more our nature is developed the more this insufficiency is recognised. 
If there is a God, the notions of God which arise in the human 
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mind cannot be arbitrary. They result from the nature which man 
has derived from God. It does not follow that these notions 
should be universal, or that they should be uniformly accurate. 
The thought of man is free, and the human mind is subject to 
long processes of development. A child has not the reason of a 
man, but we find that when men come to maturity they reason 
alike upon common data, and we do not impugn mature reason 
because it is not shared by children. In like manner it may be 
difficult to detect in men in a savage state, with reason all 
undeveloped, any notion of a God; and in those in whom reason is 
but partially awakened, although the notion may exist, it may be im- 
perfect, confused, and mixed up with errors derived from inadequate 
observations of nature. But, if we perceive that with the progress 
of observation and reasoning this idea continues to develop, we 
cannot dissociate it from that progress, or consider it unnatural 
or unessential to it. If from the notion of superior powers we 
rise to the notion of a Unity in nature, and from this notion to 
that of a Supreme Being, we may justly consider this last notion as 
the necessary result of the normal and healthy development of 
reason. Asa matter of fact we know that the cultivated intelli- 
gence of men educated on a system of polytheism has led them 
to the conclusion of the Unity of God, and it seems scarcely pos- 
sible to adduce a stronger argument for the existence of God. 

So much for the basis of natural religion. But it is equally 
evident that revealed religion must also rest upon its accordance 
with human reason. A revelation which did not accord with 
reason would be no revelation to us. But if we find that the 
efforts of our reason are unable to satisfy us in relation to our 
knowledge of God, and especially of our own relations to Him, and 
if we find that satisfaction more fully in a revelation, then that 
revelation is more consonant with reason than any notions which 
the unaided efforts of reason can produce. Surely, then, those 
who profess to possess such a revelation should rather look to the 
unity among themselves caused by the possession of it, than to the 
disunion caused by the diversities of their interpretation of 
it. The anti-theist, who scorns the notion of a revelation, gains 
little by denying it. He has then to account for all the theological 
lore ascribed to revelation as the work of reason alone. 

Not only all sects of Christians, but even Jews, may join 
in the theistic principle of union. The God of the Jews is also the 
God of the Christians, and the moral law of the Jews and Christians 
is substantially the same. 

But if we give up religion, what is left as a basis of union ? 
Let us look at the notion of the State, forgetting for the moment 
that religion must either be included in this notion or excluded from 
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it. We cannot, as has been said, find in the notion of the State in 
the aggregate, any bond of union. Howare we to reconcile the views 
of the Conservative, who insists upon basing the conception of 
the State upon history, tradition, and the strength of existing 
institutions, with that of the Radical who conceives that human 
society has always rested under a yoke of injustice, who holds that 
history is a record of the wrongs it has suffered, and who hates 
institutions because they have grownold ? Has moderate liberalism 
any alchemy to effect such a reconciliation, or is it merely a tem- 
porary compromise between opposing principles ? 

Again, can we find a basis of union either in the particular 
institutions that are passing away under the assaults of Radicalism, 
or in those that are coming in their place? Radicalism, which 
when struggling against superior force is apt to identify its cause 
with that of individual liberty, is in its dominant stage peculiarly 
intolerant and contemptuous of opposition. No man is so sure 
that all his individual opinions are right, and that they can only 
be opposed through the blindness or perversity of other men, as 
the man who holds that the test of their truth is their acceptance, 
not by the superior intelligence, but by the mere majority of 
voices of the community. At one time the Radical seems 
to wish to reduce all government to a system of police for the 
maintenance of order; at another to develop it into a system of 
minute and searching despotical control, from which even the 
thoughts of antagonists can hardly hope to escape unscathed. 

To diminish the power of non-Radical, and to increase that of 
Radical government may be consistent aims; but neither will 
conciliate the powerful interests that in every community are 
necessarily opposed to the preponderance of that merely numerical 
superiority, which inevitably represents the most ignorant 
opinion. 

Of national or political life we appear to have nothing left but 
some unreasoning instincts which have survived the severance of 
our institutions from their historical bases, but with which the 
non-historical party are continually at war, although it does not 
seem always, if ever, clear what they would put in their place. 

Yet the mystery of our political coherence is not quite insoluble. 
The secret of its solution is to be found in our social interests. 
The ties which bind society together in this country, and which 
compel us to respect our relations with our dependencies abroad, 
are the family, and the material interests involved in the con- 
ditions of its maintenance, that is to say, the interests of industry. 
These ties still secure nearly universal respect. But the tenets of 
Radicalism, even when they forbear to touch directly the prin- 
ciples of the fundamental institution of society, marriage, do not 
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leave the interests most immediately dependent upon them un- 
assailed; nor do the assailants give any indication of agreement 
either as to the extent of disintegration contemplated, or as to the 
principles of reconstruction to be adopted. 

The interests of industry at present rest upon the principle of 
private property, and this principle, as I have elsewhere * pointed 
out, is the physical basis of the institution of marriage. Com- 
munism and the family are antagonistic forms of social organisation. 
If the community takes upon itself the responsibility of providing 
for the wants of the individuals who compose it, it must also 
regulate the conditions of its own growth. If individuals are 
allowed to take on themselves the responsibility of creating a 
family, they must have the control of separate means of supporting 
it; and as the possession of adequate means must be the condition 
of assuming this responsibility, and the adequacy of means must 
depend upon the successful exertion of industry, individual liberty, 
and security for the results of individual exertion, are the necessary 
conditions of the family type of organisation. In the political 
sphere itself neither the family type of social organisation, nor the 
individual liberty on which it rests, is consistent with the individual 
equality implied in mere numerical representation. 

Here, then, is the next important question which the supporter 
of the fundamental institutions of society has to put to himself: 
What are the tendencies of prevalent political movements in 
relation to these institutions, and what are the tendencies of the 
movements which I support, or which I refrain from actively 
opposing ? 

I apprehend that there is no political party which does not 
contain individuals whom these questions concern. The supine- 
ness of Conservatives, the plasticity of moderate Liberals, and the 
latent inconsistencies of Radicals, all minister to the forward 
movement towards political democracy, with its accompanying 
tendencies to compromises with communism. There are, for 
example, Radicals, and, I believe, in no small number, who 
imagine themselves ardent votaries of free trade, and who do not 
know that the economical basis of free trade is radically antago- 
nistic to the economical basis of any form of communism. Others 
are supporters of a peasant proprietary, without knowing that its 
bases are equally opposed to those of free trade and of communism. 
We should have less to dread from Radicalism, if its lines were 

* In The Economy of Consumption, part ii., book iii., chap. i. The object of the book 
which this chapter begins is to distinguish between permanent and temporary con- 
ditions of industry, and the object of the chapter is to show that the individual tenure 
of property, resulting by a completed process of natural development from the actual 
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logically clear to its supporters. The number of Radicals would 
be fewer if each saw clearly the necessary results of his own prin- 
ciples, Their cohesion would be less if each perceived thoroughly 
the aims of the others. 

It behoves our electorate, then, to consider the course it is 
taking. Let, especially, the docile supporters of the Caucus 
organisation inquire in time whither they are being led. It is not 
enough to know that this or that measure will favour their 
class interests, or even promote the material prosperity of the 
community. 

We are very impatient in these days to carry out what is 
supposed to be the will of the people, and the leaders of the 
radical revolutionary movement spare no pains to foment this 
impatience. We are told that a Government ought not to be 
judged by its acts, but by its promises. When the acts, a year or 
two old, of a Government that acquired power by unparalleled 
denunciation of the doings of their predecessors are challenged, 
we are told incessantly that these are ancient history. Those who 
demand account of them are loudly proclaimed to be guilty of 
obstruction. The country, it is said, is eager for legislation. Do 
not disturb the Government, but let them legislate. 

But what if the two-year old acts of the Government are ancient 
history? When did history cease to be a guide in legislation ? 
We have an ancient history. Are its lessons to be thrown away, 
and are we to rush blindly into the very dangers against which 
it would have warned us ? 

There is no cause for legislative haste. We have a compara- 
tively new electorate, which is only beginning to feel its powers. 
It is in manifest danger of using these powers under strong party 
guidance for the joint promotion of class interests and speculative 
theories of government. Let it look beyond the immediate aim of 
those projects, and ask to what they will ultimately lead. It is of 
far more importance that those to whom the original powers of 
government are entrusted should carefully seek to learn what is 
the true path of progress, than that they should hurry forward at 
the call of the first pioneer who bids them advance. 

Let me conclude by recapitulating briefly some of the fun- 
damental questions affecting our National Unity, which, it 
appears to me, press for solution, or at least for recognition. 
We have suffered much and sacrificed much, as a nation, for the 
cause of religion. Are we to liberalise away our religion until we 
are brought to the point lof confessing that it would have been 
better if we had never had any? It will be an ample reward for 
our sacrifices if we succeed in making our profession of religion 
tolerant ; for if our toleration is to rest upon a negation, it will 
VOL. I. 38 
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be as difficult for us to retain a positive basis in morality as in 
religion. But if we are to have a national religion, how can we 
dispense with a national organisation of religion? The principles 
I have laid down undoubtedly leave open the alternative of 
concurrent recognition in endowment of different creeds. But the 
difficulties, both in principle and practice, of this scheme may be 
pronounced insuperable. How is the principle of comprehension 
to be determined, and upon what economical bases are the 
resources of organisation to be distributed? We are thus confined 
to the only alternative justified by experience, namely, as much 
diversity as can be comprehended in a single organisation—that 
is to say, of an established church. 

If we abandon religion as a basis of union, can we count upon 
retaining the fundamental bond of our social life, the sanctity 
of the relations of the family ? 

Are we, by insidious concessions to the sentiment rather than 
the principle of communism, to compromise the principle of private 
property, the sole material basis of individual liberty ? 

We have by a somewhat venturous commercial, and an occa- 
sionally aggressive political policy, acquired vast foreign possessions 
and dependencies. Hitherto, as our policy has become more 
enlightened, we have regarded these possessions as a great trust, 
and have administered them with a growing regard to the interests 
of those under our protection. In doing so we have not only 
rendered great benefits to our dependencies, but have discharged a 
task improving and elevating to ourselves. Are we to continue 
in this course, or are we to estimate the value of foreign possessions 
and dependencies by mere material results ; and are we to grudge 
the expenditure and shrink from the responsibilities of our Imperial 
position, until we see our empire shrivel up, and our dependencies 
successively fall away from us ? 

In short, are we, like a great neighbouring country, to break with 
history, to destroy the continuity of our institutions, and to trust 
to the dreams of speculators and the untutored instincts of 
nature ? 


Rosert Scott Morrart. 
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A PARADOX ON QUINET. 


On the 14th of May there was unveiled, at Bourg-en-Bresse, the 
statue of a French man of letters, less known, perhaps, to English 
readers than any of his contemporaries of equal rank. It cannot 
be said that those who have endeavoured to make Edgar Quinet 
known to us have gone a very probable way to do it. Some 
ten years ago, a professor of modern history in one of the 
English Universities is said to have confessed, with much frank- 
ness, that he had never heard of him. He has since found a 
very sympathetic essayist in Professor Dowden, and a still more 
enthusiastic biographer in Mr. Richard Heath. But Professor 
Dowden, in an essay of much literary merit, begins by assuring us 
that ‘‘Quinet was first and chiefly part of the conscience of 
France.” Those of us, and they are probably numerons, to whom 
this phrase conveys absolutely no meaning, may well think that 
Quinet, a somewhat mystical person himself, has found a more 
mystical expositor. Mr. Heath, whose book is a very useful 
biography as far as it goes (and, with characteristic oddity, it 
stops dead in the very middle of Quinet’s life), has pitched it in an 
equally high key, though its actual language is not composed of 
enigmas or conundrums. Treatment of this kind rather discourages 
a modest critic, who feels that on the one hand he cannot pretend 
to take the voyant line, and who, on the other, is convinced that 
Quinet is worth expounding to a generation rather unlikely to 
study him for itself. He is a decidedly voluminous writer, and as 
some parts of the nominally complete edition of his works have, in 
accordance with a bad habit of French publishers, been re-issued 
with somewhat altered contents, it requires some vigilance on the 
part of the book-buyer or his book-seller to make certain that the 
volumes are really complete, and do not present any exasperating 
combination of gaps and duplicates. It so happens, too, that 
Quinet was a man of very varied sympathies, and in order to 
comprehend them it is almost necessary that the student should, 
at some time or other in his life, have taken an interest in more 
sets and bundles of ideas than one. He was a theologian, a 
politician, a philosophical student, a literary critic, a poet, a 
historian, all in one, and sometimes all at once, and it requires 
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a good deal of attention to decide in which character he is speaking 
at a given moment. But for this very reason he is very instructive 
study for a generation which, however it specialises in the depart- 
ments of thought which arrogate to themselves the name of science, 
mixes up its theology, its politics, its history, its poetry, and its 
philosophy, in a kind of general hotch-potch. I have ventured 
to say elsewhere, that Quinet, like his friend Michelet, exhibits 
specially the defects of a period of journalism, and it follows 
almost naturally from this that he is a useful study for those who 
live in a period of journalism. But he is more than this. The 
constant mixture of motives and inclinations in him, and the 
effect which his political, philosophical, and religious views 
exercised on the quality and character of his literary productions, 
make him a singularly favourable subject for critical analysis of 
that effect and mixture. Such criticism is not the least interesting 
or the least valuable department of the critic’s work. 

There are few writers the character of whose work has been more 
moulded by external circumstances than was the case with Quinet. 
He had an idiosyncrasy certainly, but its development was 
influenced to a far more than ordinary extent by his parents, his 
place of abode, his friends, his lot in life. His father, Jerome 
Quinet, was an ex-commissary of the Republican army, a Bonaparte- 
hater, a man of science, a martinet, and something of a cynic. 
His mother, whom he adored as it is the amiable fashion of 
Frenchmen to adore their mothers, was nominally a Protestant in 
religion, but really a kind of undogmatic Christian, with a strong 
emotional religiosity, directed into the vague, an admiration for 
Racine, and another admiration for Voltaire. His place of abode 
in his youth was in one of the most out-of-the-way districts of 
France, the heathy country near Bourg-en-Bresse, where he was 
born, a country of hills, sequestered pools, malaria, silence and 
solitude. Quinet grew up in an odd fashion. The name of the 
reigning emperor (Edgar was born in 1803) was for years never 
pronounced in the house, and the natural result, when the boy did 
come to hear of it, was a fit of suppressed Bonaparte-worship, 
which, perhaps, never wholly disappeared. He was afraid of his 
father ; he was taught by his mother to pray fervently to no one in 
particular, and to act scenes of Racine with her. In these circum- 
stances he became a rather precocious and decidedly “ old- 
fashioned” child. He was by no means unmanly ; on the contrary, 
when the invasion came, he formed a kind of corps of boy 
Frances-tireurs ; but neither his amusements nor his ways were those 
of the average boy, even the average French boy. He believed 
himself to be desperately in love when he was about thirteen, 
which, indeed, many other boys have believed themselves to be, 
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but hardly in his high-flying fashion. When he came to go regu- 
larly to school, first at Bourg and then at Lyons, he was anything 
but happy, though his work, after a little time, gave him no trouble. 
At Lyons there was a grand barring-out in which his school-fellow, 
Jules Janin, took an active part. But Quinet wrote to his mother 
with portentous good sense, that ‘he had inquired into the reason 
of the revolt, that the leaders had not been able to answer him, and 
that, after that, would she believe him fool enough to compromise 
his new happiness?” His principal amusement was playing the 
violin. 

In 1820 Edgar Quinet was seventeen, full of books, full of 
dreams, not quite cured of his devotion to the beautiful Pulcheria, 
and more given than ever to writing long letters of almost 
rhapsodical affection to his mother. His masters at Lyons had, 
after the first few months, allowed him almost entirely to take his 
own way, finding that there was absolutely no mischief in him. 
He was accordingly very ill prepared for his father’s wish that he 
should enter the Ecole Polytechnique to prepare for the army. He 
resisted vigorously, and M. Quinet, less tyrannical than many fathers 
whose characters have been described as more amiable, gave way, 
and consented that he should go into a banker’s office. This did 
not please him much better. As a preparation for Paris and the 
desk, he went home, and resumed for months his wanderings and 
broodings among the heaths of the Ain. It is not to be wondered 
that he found the banker’s office even more distasteful than he had 
anticipated. He held out for a short time, and then resigned his 
situation and went into open revolt and a garret. For a time his 
allowance was withheld, and he was in considerable straits, but 
there never seems to have been a complete rupture of relations with 
his family. For two years he did little but read and write, though 
he made some desultory and rather half-hearted attempts to study 
law, and went to a certain extent into society. His first book, the 
Tablettes du Juif Errant, appeared at his own expense at the end of 
1821. He made pedestrian tours in various places; and though 
he was still nominally at issue with his father, the worst thing that 
happened to him seems to have been an occasional penitential resi- 
dence at home, where he wandered, dreamed, and read as usual. At 
last his opportunity came to him ; he met with an English transla- 
tion of Herder’s Philosophy of the History of Humanity, and resolved 
to translate it himself into French, though he had to learn German 
first in order todo so. He did his task rapidly, and he had what 
must be called the remarkable luck of finding a publisher who gave 
him a hundred pounds for it, and paid part in advance. Out of this 
Quinet indulged himself in a trip to England in the spring of 1825. 
His good luck continued. The book introduced him to Cousin, who 
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was already an influential, and not, as he was later, a rather jealous 
patron ; and at Cousin’s house he met his dimidium anime, Michelet. 
He wrote paper after paper; he made trips into Germany, studied 
there, fellin love there. He was, indeed, always falling in love in an 
amiable and virtuous manner. At length, in 1829, he received an 
appointment on a French commission to Greece, where he gained 
credit, gathered the materials of a book, and enjoyed himself im- 
mensely in his own fashion. Indeed, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that Quinet was an exceptionally lucky man. Save for the one 
short and not very severe period of trial in Paris, everything fell out 
as he wished it. The home authorities grumbled, but did not proceed 
to extremities. When he began to live by literature, it was by 
the kind of literature that he liked and chose. He had none of the 
drudgery—journalism or school-mastering, or even inferior official 
work—which the great majority of men of letters who are not born 
to fortune experience, and from which many of them never escape. 
He was always able to work as he liked, on what subject he liked, 
and as long as he liked. Fortunati nimiwm are such. 

After the Greek mission, however, his luck turned a little. The 
Revolution of 1830 seemed promising; but Louis Philippe and 
Guizot did not want visionary Republicans, and Cousin was 
developing his constitutional jealousy. For a time Quinet was put 
off with fair words, but he was now completely familiar with the 
Paris literary circle, and he formed many projects and did some 
good work. His admirers have absurdly exaggerated the supposed 
discovery of old French poetry that he made at this time. It did 
him no doubt great credit that he appreciated its merits; but the 
name of the late M. Paulin Paris, to mention no other, is enough 
to show how absolutely unnecessary it was for Quinet to “discover” 
the Chansons de Gestes. For two or three years he employed 
himself in this miscellaneous manner, and in 1831 the death of his 
father must have made it still more easy for him to follow his own 
devices. In 1833 he visited Italy; then he published Ahasuerus ; 
then he married Minna Moré, the German girl with whom he had 
fallen in love years before. His marriage gave him much happi- 
ness, and may be said to have settled him considerably. He 
planned and wrote Napoléon and Prometheus, went much into 
society, wrote a good deal in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
generally became something of a personage; but it was not till 
1839, when he was six-and-thirty, that a settled place was found 
for him by his nomination (still, it is said, rather against Louis 
Philippe’s will) to a professorship at Lyons. In about three years 
he was moved by Villemain to a chair at the Collége de France, but 
in the meantime he had delivered the courses which he afterwards 
shaped into the Génie des Religions. 
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There is no doubt that in a certain sense Quinet had found his 
vocation in the professoriate. He could, on occasion, both argue 
and state cases with accuracy, precision, and vigour in writing; 
but he was, on the whole, of ‘‘ imagination too diffuse”’ (to borrow 
Mr. Gladstone’s well-known and rather felicitous blunder) to be a 
great philosopher or a great historian. He had not the organs of 
expression, necessary to the poet, in any perfection or even in any 
considerable degree ; but he had the oratorical power, the fertile 
fancy, the enthusiasm, the command of colour, which tell in 
lectures on any but purely scientific subjects. He was, accordingly, 
a very effective lecturer even at Lyons. When he in 1841 was 
transferred to the Collége de France, a special chair “des littéra- 
tures Méridionales”’ was created in his favour. According to a 
system which he was one of the earliest to carry out thoroughly, 
he took much pains to qualify himself by local and miscellaneous 
exploration for his task. But unluckily he conceived it his duty to 
enter into a crusade against the Jesuits and Ultramontanism, 
being probably stimulated thereto (for cherchez la femme or 
cherchez Vhomme is a constant caution necessary in Quinet’s 
life and works), by Michelet. The two, with some assistance from 
the Polish poet Mickiewitz, succeeded in making the lecture-rooms 
of the Collége de France complete bear-gardens, the clericals and 
the anti-clericals assembling in equal force to groan or to applaud. 
Ministerial and professorial expostulations as to the extraordinary 
latitude which Quinet was giving himself were in vain; and at 
last, when he definitely announced a course on “ Les Institutions 
de l'Europe Méridionale”’ (the reader may be requested to imagine 
the Taylorian professor at Oxford announcing a course on the 
Inquisition), the authorities had no choice, in the interests of 
education as well as of order, but to stop so manifest an abuse. 
Quinet was bitterly mortified, but time soon brought him his 
revenge. The Revolution of February saw him, musket on 
shoulder, at the gate of the Tuileries; and this manifestation was 
rewarded by the coloneley of the 11th Legion, by the restoration 
of his professorship, and by a seat in the Parliament of the New 
Republic. Here Quinet made no ill figure. If his politics were 
unpractical, they were generous and not too subversive of things 
existing ; while, unlike some future comrades in exile even more 
illustrious in literature than himself, he from the first divined and 
distrusted Napoleon III. Exile in his case could not but follow 
the Deux Décembre, and he established himself at Brussels. His 
first wife had died shortly before the coup d’état, and he married 
again—a Roumanian lady, the daughter of a local poet named 
Assaki—a marriage which had hardly less influence on him than 
Michelet’s similar union. The seven years of his Brussels sojourn 
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were not unfruitful, producing Les Esclaves, an edition (with an 
interesting memoir) of Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde, a book on 
Roumanian independence, and other things. But when in 1858, 
owing partly to political reasons, he moved to Switzerland and 
established himself at Veytaux, on Lake Leman, the situation 
proved even more favourable. The country was stimulating to his 
genius; and before the fall of the empire he had written Merlin 
UEnchanteur, a vast prose dramatic epic (if such a heap of con- 
tradictions may be allowed) ; his history of the campaign of 1815; 
La Révolution, his largest, and in substance if not in style most 
important single work; La Création, a semi-literary, semi-scientific 
production on about the same scale as Merlin; and a great many 
pamphlets on current events. The downfall of his enemy at once 
brought him back to Paris, where he spent the time of the siege, 
frequently exhorting his fellow-countrymen in eloquent harangues 
on paper. He survived the conclusion of peace four years, dying on 
the 27th of March 1875. He had been once more restored to his 
professorship, and was active with his pen till the last, his chief pro- 
duction being L’ Esprit Nouveau, published a year before his death. 

The work thus produced in more than fifty years of literary life 
is in many ways some of the most curious work to be anywhere 
found. No competent critic can read Quinet without perceiving 
that his literary powers are almost, if not altogether, of the first 
class. No unprejudiced critic can read Quinet without acknow- 
ledging not only that no single performance of his is of the 
first class, but that it is to the last degree puzzling to what single 
work to refer a reader who is anxious to verify the flattering 
opinion of his powers just asserted. The Tablettes du Juif Errant 
is a clever trifle. The Génie des Religions has no doubt con- 
siderable merit as an early example of eloquent and ingenious 
generalisation; but for fully half a century the secret of its 
composition has been such an open secret that it can hardly be 
said, except for the purely literary merit of its detached passages, 
to be a very remarkable book. All have got the seed of it now, 
and one tutor at Oxford or Cambridge must have a difficulty in 
meeting another without smiling as they think of the patient 
undergraduate noting vues d’ensemble, which he is perfectly com- 
petent to take for himself, with a very little audacity. The lectures 
against Jesuitry and Ultramontanism are fair one-sided polemics, 
but the whole volume has not a tithe of the force and fire which 
dwells in Carlyle’s single Latter-day Pamphlet. Les Révolutions 
d’Italie has much attraction. Some exquisite passages, an agree- 
able spirit of sympathy and poetic appreciation, appear in it; but 
it is vitiated throughout by the fundamental historical delusion, 
that there ever was before 1859 a political entity called Italy—a 
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delusion which such a student as Quinet must have had to make 
believe very much indeed before he could entertain. The polemic 
against Strauss is indeed in parts extraordinarily vigorous; but 
here the writer is taking as it were a campaign with the Teutonic 
knights against the heathen, quite independent of his usual 
military service and allegiance. Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde shows 
all Quinet’s generous sympathy with liberty ; but it is injured by 
the wilful shutting of its author’s eyes to the fact that his hero 
was by no means a saint, and still more by his extraordinary want 
of humour. Whenever Quinet attempts humour he is simply 
terrible, M. Victor Hugo himself is a Swift to him. His description 
of the young German visiting France in his Allemagne et Italie, and 
his pretended critique of his own Vacances en Espagne, are among 
the most deplorable attempts to be funny of which any man of 
genius has been guilty for this last half century. In the Marnir 
he is not directly humorous; but the reader to whom the Gods have 
given some slight appreciation of what humour is, can hardly fail 
to resent his comparison of Ste. Aldegonde’s dismal ribaldry with 
the immortal work of Rabelais from which it is imitated. The 
Roumanian book is of very little value. The poems, verse and prose, 
narrative and dramatic, literary and scientific, political and auto- 
biographic, are, by the confession of Quinet’s warmest admirers, at 
least as full of faults as of beauties. In verse, the author’s im- 
perfect command of poetical expression, of rhythm of language, 
of suitable imagery, constantly makes itself felt. In prose, notwith- 
standing the almost inevitable passages of beauty—sometimes of 
exquisite beauty—the obscurity of the plan, the defect of central 
object and interest, do the greatest harm to the general effect. 
The letters and the earlier Histoire de mes Idées are charming, but 
not of a kind to found a reputation upon, though they contain the 
piéces for discovering Quinet’s weakness. The Campaign of 1815 
is a careful and in parts effective though rather one-sided narra- 
tive, but it is nothing more. Most of the pamphlets are merely 
occasional, and hardly any are very forcible. La Révolution is a 
work of singular equity, originality, and (in part) merit; but its 
apologetic preface, of which more presently, is a key to all the 
contradictions of the author, and those contradictions assert 
themselves too vividly in the book itself to make it a masterpiece. 
The books written after the war show marks of age, and to a 
certain extent an undue crystallisation of ideas. All through the 
six-and-twenty volumes the reader wanders seeking a masterpiece, 
a representative and eomplete work, and he finds none. Yet when 
he comes to the end of them he has no doubt that, both as a man 
of letters, and (though with very extraordinary limitations) as a 
thinker, Quinet had not many superiors in his own time. 
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If, however, no result came of the reading of six-and-twenty 
volumes except the conviction of this paradox, the said reading 
would hardly be a justifiable employment for anyone not condemned 
to penal servitude for life; for, owing to Quinet’s inequality, he is 
not even invariably certain to give the reader pleasure, though a 
volume of beauties, if not two or three volumes, might be selected 
from him which would not be inferior in literary attraction to 
anything else of the kind existing. Such passages as that on the 
eternity of art in the Génie des Religions, and the wonderful 
description of the cathedral in Ahasuerus, cannot be too highly 
praised or too much enjoyed. But nobody who reads for anything 
besides mere amusement—indeed, nobody who finds amusement in 
getting the most edification he can out of his reading—can fail to 
ask himself the reason of this singular inequality and incomplete- 
ness. The solution is not very long in suggesting itself. It 
suggests itself even after reading the account of Quinet’s early life ; 
it suggests itself perhaps most strongly on comparing his works 
with those of Michelet, his sworn brother. No one can doubt that 
Michelet was a Democrat by the whole complexion and direction 
of his temperament. He is not merely intellectually convinced of 
Democratic theory: he is full of fervent love and admiration for 
Democratic practice. His tastes, his prejudices, his very imagina- 
tion all have the Democratic colour. With what vigour of 
conviction, as well as of colouring, does he endeavour to make out 
the misery and the vileness of feudal times all the while that he 
is dwelling on them! How thoroughly is he convinced of the 
depravity of kings, ministers, aristocrats, and such-like folk! He 
is not intentionally unfair to them (he is never intentionally unfair), 
but it is quite evident that though his humanity would probably 
prevent him from personally carrying out Diderot’s ingenious plan 
for the joint and combined extinction of the last king and the last 
priest, he would be intellectually sure that it was a most auspicious 
event. This undoubting conviction, this child-like faith or unfaith, 
lights up the whole enormous mass of Michelet’s work. All his 
purposes and thoughts are harmonious; no idea gets, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the way of another idea, and hinders it from 
reaching its goal. It is altogether different with Quinet. He 
thinks himself, and has for the most part been thought by others, 
to be a sincere—indeed, an ardent Democrat. He is always talking 
about ‘‘le peuple” ; about its virtues, its conscience (that luckless 
word! ), its destinies, its superiority to everybody else; for, like 
other theorisers of the same kidney, Quinet seems to imagine an 
abstract ‘‘ peuple” which is not noble, nor bourgeois, nor peasant, 
nor artisan, nor any of these things, but simply not any of them. 
He always consciously takes the Democratic side; but when one 
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comes to examine his work narrowly, it is surprising how little of 
the root of the Democratic matter there isin him. He appears to be 
a Democrat, as far as one can make him out, partly from his early 
education, and partly from what may best be called a series of 
dislikes. He disliked the fossil legitimism of the Restoration, the 
splendid injustice of despotism, the mean and arbitrary consti- 
tutionalism-up-to-a-certain-point of the July monarchy; but in 
England, at least, he might have disliked all these things, and 
yet have been a vigorous anti-Democrat. In France there was no 
such opening for him, so he took up Democracy, or grew up into 
it, and swallowed, as far as he could, the principles of ’89, and 
glorified ‘‘le peuple,” and talked elegant mysticism about the 
regeneration of humanity. He had been taught early that 
_ Voltaire was the cleverest of men, and, as I have said, had 
imbibed from his mother a kind of undogmatic Protestantism. 
This, for a person so susceptible to early impressions as he was, 
made Catholicism impossible to him; not to mention that the two 
chief schools of it—the rigid, half-logical, half-legal school of 
Joseph de Maistre, and the rococo-picturesque school of Chateau- 
briand—were ill-suited to him. So he entered into a polemic 
against Catholicism, reserving, however, a heavy fire for Strauss 
and for all who attempted to deny the importance of Christianity. 
He somewhere textually implores France to ‘come out of the 
Middle Ages,” as Thackeray’s Bishop of Ealing implored his flock 
to ‘come out of Rome.” Yet he is always himself going back 
into the Middle Ages and the renaissance; the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries seem to have had, in comparison, little or no 
attraction for him. In dealing with medieval subjects, he keeps 
up his Democratic polemic nominally, but his handling is entirely 
different from Michelet’s hearty attitude of horror. He lingers over 
the period, dwells fondly on its literature, its art, its popular fancies 
and forms. He borrows these latter for his own original work ; 
he shows by innumerable touches that, but for his horror of 
Catholicism, he might almost have adopted the standpoint of 
Ozanam, certainly that of Montalembert. These and many other 
peculiarities keep up a perpetual contradiction in him. In one 
place, for instance, he speaks enthusiastically of De Wette as “the 
greatest of critics” ; in another, he puts forcibly and unanswerably 
that sound and conservative argument, which makes all the labours 
of all the De Wettes in the world idle: ‘‘ Réglez, changez, a votre 
gré la chronologie des monuments hébraiques: vous ne pourrez 
nier qu’un méme génie ne régne dans tous, et c’est ce génie qui est 
a lui seul toute la difficulté.” The contrast might be repeated 
indefinitely in other material. It reaches its height in the 
Révolution, and the critique which he himself prefixed to that book 
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is the most convenient exhibition of it. There is an air of mild 
surprise about the tone of this paper which is eminently 
characteristic, and transparently genuine. ‘On m’a repondu,” 
says Quinet, ‘‘ comme on faisait il y a soixante et dix ans a Pitt et 
Cobourg.” ‘‘ What on earth,” the reader who is more impatient 
than inquisitive may exclaim, ‘‘ did he expect them to answer?” 
The rejoinder to this is, that Democracy, in Quinet’s acceptation 
of the word, is something that never was, is not, and, it may 
without rashness be asserted, never will be on land or sea. He is, 
perhaps the most distinguished, and certainly the most amiable, 
of the respectable visionaries who, postulating that Democracy 
shall have all the virtues which have been historically observed 
in its opposites, and none of the vices which have been historically 
inseparable from itself, reproachfully ask us afterwards how we 
can resist their demonstrations of the admirable results to be 
expected from a Democracy of their fashion? All through his 
works, and especially in the later of them, the contrast between 
the sense which Quinet attaches to words, and the sense that the 
practical politicians of the party to which he apparently belongs 
attach to them, is alternately ludicrous and bewildering. It is 
barely ten years since he defined marriage as “‘la communauté des 
choses divines et humaines.’”” How admirably this expresses the 
sentiments of the French Republican party whose general political 
views the treatise in which these words occur was written to 
propagate and defend! If there is one principle which is insepar- 
able from Democracy, it is the paramount authority of universal 
suffrage. Without that, Democracy becomes utterly chaotic, hope- 
lessly invertebrate ; its own principles fail to justify it or help it 
in the slightest degree. What, then, does Quinet say about 
universal suffrage? ‘En quoi,” cries he indignantly, just as the 
highest of English Tories might cry, ‘en quoi ce vote de millions 
d’hommes pourrait—il me lier?” Certainly I have no intention 
of arguing this point across the Styx with Quinet, or fighting it 
out when we meet. But it may be permitted to ask, in return, 
‘What becomes of Democracy if this noble protest of the 
individual is to be permitted?” The state of confusion and 
contradiction into which Quinet sometimes comes in his later 
works is positively pitiable. In the latest of all he has to deal 
with the question of the decline of population in France. The 
cause, he says, is obvious to anyone who opens his eyes. This 
cause which we have only got to open our eyes to see is—what ? 
It is that “Le Catholicisme Ultramontain est aujourd’hui une 
religion de dépopulation.” This was published gravely in 1874 
by a man whose knowledge of modern history was far beyond the 
common, and whose general intelligence was still farther beyond 
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it. The advance of France in Catholicism during the last 
century is a fact so undoubted, the working of the Code Napoléon 
has in each generation been accompanied by such a recrudescence 
of faith, that there is no more to be said. These examples might 
be multiplied indefinitely ; indeed, it is impossible to take up a 
single book of Quinet’s without finding them. Thus, in one place, 
he argues very learnedly, with the help of De Candolle and Captain 
Galton, to prove that the characteristics of aristocracy and race 
cannot possibly be found in modern persons of title, because of 
the constant influx of plebeian blood. Drop L’Esprit Nouveau and 
take up La République, books published at a very short interval, and — 
you will find him arguing that these very signs of race are to be 
found, and chiefly found, in the plebs itself. If this be so, how in 
the name of wonder can intermixture with the plebs destroy 
them ? 

A survey, then, of this curious character and his remarkable work 
authorises, I think, some conclusions of a practical kind. Quinet, 
as we have seen, handled a very large number of subjects, and 
found himself in opposition to, and by consequence in alliance with 
remarkably different parties and persons. We see him taking the 
positive side in religion as against Strauss, the negative as against 
the orthodox Churches ; defending an advanced democracy in his 
lectures and his books, while manifesting throughout all his 
imaginative and most of his critical work an ardent sympathy with 
periods, institutions, and ideas with which monarchy and aristo- 
cracy are indissolubly connected, and which draw most of their 
charm and interest from their appeal to monarchic and aristocratic 
sentiment. It is unnecessary to trace further the origin of this 
contradiction. It may have been due to his early education, or to 
a genuine idiosyncrasy, or merely to the conflict with the spirit of 
the age of a temperament and taste too weak to assert themselves 
fully and undividedly. That is a minor point of psychological 
biography and does not matter much. But what is obvious is that 
the conservative, and even what would be called by some people, 
the reactionary, elements in Quinet were the source of his strength, 
while the destructive and revolutionary elements were the source of 
his weakness, and that it is chiefly owing to his having constantly 
felt in Conservatism while he strove to think in Radicalism, that 
his failure to achieve a higher position than he actually holds in 
literature is due. Quinet’s strongest faculty was no doubt his faculty 
of poetic appreciation, which was unfortunately not accompanied 
by any adequate faculty of poetic expression. In exercising it he 
tries to cheat its natural bent, by selecting Prometheus and 
Ahasuerus for heroes, but the effort is entirely vain. When reli- 
gious, monarchic, and aristocratic ideas present themselves, his 
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imagination kindles at once; when ideas of the contrary sort are 
to be dealt with, it sinks and flags. Nor is this inclination a 
matter of sentiment merely. No controversial passage in his work 
has half the force of the Strauss refutation. Even in the Révolu- 
tion, when Quinet had become as it were a Democrat by profes- 
sion, the strongest passages are anti-Democratic, as is shown by 
the lukewarm admiration of Republicans for the book. Quinet in 
fact had mistaken his vocation, or had been turned aside from it 
by early associations and teaching. He is perhaps even a stronger 
instance than Montalembert, inasmuch as his intellectual and 
literary power were greater by far than those of the author of Les 
Moines d’Occident, of the incalculable harm and loss which the 
lack of a Tory party properly so called, that is to say, of a party 
not clerical first of all, nor Legitimist first of all, but generally 
Conservative in Church and State, has inflicted on France. There 
was, it is hardly necessary to say, no such a party in France when 
Quinet was young; there never was any such at any time of his 
life. There was no more disastrous result of the Revolutionary 
cataclysm, and perhaps it should be said in fairness also of the 
yran rifiuto of the emigration which made that cataclysm com- 
plete, than the doing away with the possibility of such a party. 
It is true that the abuses of the last century of the Monarchy had 
in any case made sucha party almost impossible, though to the last 
germs of one existed in the provincial parliaments and other pro- 
vincial institutions. But the Republic and the Code Napoléon 
between them made a clean sweep, and the result has been seen 
in the procession of “‘ transient and embarrassed phantoms” of 
constitutions, dynasties, institutions, and policies which has tra- 
versed the stage of French politics ever since. 

When he came of age, intellectually speaking, a Frenchman of 
Quinet’s date (and later Frenchmen have been rather worse than 
better off) had to choose between parties almost equally uninviting. 
The purely Legitimist party in France has never been able to con- 
ciliate imaginative temperaments: it could not even keep what it 
had got in the case of M. Victor Hugo. Clericalism quand méme 
naturally had and has no attraction for a patriot. The modified 
Clericalism of such men as Montalembert on the one side, and 
Lacordaire on the other, had much of the same drawback as 
Clericalism pure and simple, and, moreover, was so entirely arbi- 
trary and unsettled a creed—lacking even the semblance of a 
general principle—that it could not attract a man whose ethos was 
like Quinet’s, after all, philosophical. Bonapartism requires either 
a personal faith, which Quinet, though he tried hard to embrace it, 
could not manage, or a disregard of all but purely selfish and 
material considerations which revolted him. The meanness, the 
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lack of poetry, the hide-bound doctrinairism of the Orleanists could 
not attract him. There was nothing left but some variety of 
Republicanism, which looked as none of the others did, unselfish ; 
which had, as none of the others except Legitimism had, 
some historical connection with the glories of a rather recent 
past; which, never having been really tried in quiet times, could 
not be said to have failed ; and which afforded special opportunity 
for the eloquent grandiosities which not one Frenchman of genius 
in ten can resist. Republicanism, too, had the support of early 
education, and, perhaps, the unsuspected help of some private 
and half-conscious grudges against the existing régimes. It seemed 
to imply the giving up of dogma and ecclesiasticism if not of 
Christianity, and this sacrifice also was made easy to Quinet by 
early training. So he tried to “rin oot sarkless on the public,” 
as it has been put, but, like other people in the same condition, 
he was all his life fumbling to cover his nakedness with fragments 
of the rejected sark. 

Of a party of French Toryism—not in the sense in which he himself 
once or twice uses the word, but in the proper sense of a party resist- 
ing useless change, cherishing national tradition, impatient of equality 
and its natural result, the tyranny of the individual who has fifty 
equals agreeing with him over the individual who has only forty-eight, 
Quinet would have been a very suitable member. His theistic and 
romantic sympathies, his love of antiquity and the picturesque, 
would have found easy satisfaction in it, and he would not have 
been tormented by the impossible attempt to prove abstract poli- 
tical theories with which those sympathies were perpetually 
clashing. He found himself by the operation of the irony of fate 
in exactly the opposite ranks to those which such a party would 
have marshalled, and all his life he exhibited the effects of the 
incongruity. He might have been a Chateaubriand with more logic 
and more honesty, a Joseph de Maistre with more imagination, a 
humaner sympathy, and a wider range of thought. As it is, he is 
a kind of curiosity, useless, or nearly so, to his own party, a study 
of contradictions to some, and an unmixed joy only to a few well- 
intentioned discoverers of mares-nests, and a larger number of 
admirers of vague and amiable grandiloquence. 


GrorGce SAINTSBURY. 


THE STORY OF THE ESCAPE OF PRINCE 
METTERNICH. 


Tue detailed study of the history of revolutions must, I suppose, 
ever occupy a prominent place among the subjects to be considered 
by the National Review. Any authentic contribution to the history 
of the Viennese revolution of 1848, and of its immediate con- 
sequences, would be interesting if for nothing but its rarity. 
Popular interest was distracted, at the time, by the contem- 
poraneous and more dramatic beginnings of the French, Italian, 
and Prussian commotions; the immediate results of the move- 
ment were, in great part, ignored or forgotten even by many of 
those who had brought them about; the remoter consequences 
were, as yet, but matter of prophecy. And yet, if the interest of 
a revolution depends more upon the principles at issue, and the 
practical consequences which ensued, than upon the magnitude or 
ferocity of its first beginnings, the Viennese Revolution of March 
1848 deserves an important place in the political history of the 
nineteenth century. A commotion in which centralisation and 
federalism, order and liberty, repression and license, exhausted 
every possible variety of combination and antagonism; which, 
within a day, saw vacant the place of a once all-powerful prime 
minister, a place which most literally knew him no more; which, 
within a year, led to the double flight and to the final abdication 
of the sovereign ; to half a dozen ministries and about as many 
paper constitutions; to the establishment of provisional and 
insurrectionary governments at Agram, Prague, and Pesth ; to the 
murder of a general at Pesth and of a war minister at Vienna; to 
the bombardment of Prague and of Vienna ;—such a commotion 
cannot, however we may judge or limit its effects, be to us of but 
secondary importance or interest. 

The following selection from among the papers of the late Baron 
Carl von Hiugel, the traveller and diplomatist (b. 1795, d. 1870), 
represents matter which, in part at least, is absolutely unique. 
The first paper is, indeed, paralleled by the contemporary accounts 
in the newspapers; the second is one (and the first published) of 


but two existing accounts of that perilous journey; the third 
stands necessarily quite alone. 
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Any necessary prefaces, corrections, or additions will be enclosed 
in square brackets. All the rest is the work of the late Baron Carl 
von Hugel. The first and last paper are translated from the German; 
the second part is made up of his English letters, which have 
purposely been left just as they were written. 
F. v. H. 

[The January disturbances in Milan and Palermo, the fall of 
Louis Philippe in France (February 28th), Kossuth’s motion in 
the Hungarian Parliament, and the demonstration at Pressburg, 
were among the many symptoms and causes of the dissatisfaction 
which, in Vienna, began to find public expression at a meeting of 
the University students after mass on Sunday, the 12th of March, 
on the eve of the meeting of the States of Lower Austria. An 
address demanding various concessions was, in the evening of that 
day, submitted in their name by one of the University professors 
to the Regent, the Archduke Ludwig. The following narrative 
must have been written on the evening of the 13th itself, or, 
perhaps, at Feldsberg a few days later.] 

183th of March, 

At 8 o’clock the students assembled, in accordance with their 
announcement made after mass on the day before, in front of the 
University buildings; towards 9 o’clock they marched, by way of the 
Stephans-platz, Graben, Kohlmarkt, and Herrengasse, to the front 
of the House of the States. They met with no opposition from 
either the police or the military. The former were disposed as 
usual; there may have been five or six men along the entire route. 
Military there was none, since Count Sedlintzky [the Prefect of 
Police] had given a solemn assurance that no kind of demonstration 
was to be expected; and this, although it was known that the 
manufacturers had given their hands a free day, and that the 
march of the students had been determined on the day before, on 
occasion of their drawing up their petition. 

The Deputies were finding their way, on foot and in dress coats, 
according to appointment, to the House of the States; the inner 
court-yard was filling meanwhile with students and intruders of 
the better classes. At about 9 o’clock the yard was completely 
filled. Outside stood some curious persons, not, however, in 
numbers sufficient to impede the traffic. One could still make 
the entire round of the House. Now and then a panic would seize 
those in the outer circle; they would disperse and decamp for a 
short while, but would soon return again on perceiving that no one 
had a thought of pursuing them. 

The students had marched through the streets in rank and file 
tothe cry of ‘‘ Long live the liberty of the press.” They had 
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sticks in their hands, with white pocket-handkerchiefs tied to them. 
They were supposed to number one thousand. They had marched 
through the streets, the population showing no marks of pleasure 
or of dissatisfaction. 

At 10 o’clock a man in middle life had taken possession of a 
small projection (in the inner court-yard of the House of the 
States) intended for the convenience of anyone arriving by 
carriage; from here he read out to the assembled crowd the 
proposals of the States. Each paragraph of the document was 
saluted with ringing laughter. The reader concluded by saying 
that he thought he would meet the wishes of his hearers if he 
treated the trash they had just listened to in the manner it 
deserved. He tore the paper into small pieces, amidst the cheers 
of the crowd. 

The President (Land Marshal) had, meanwhile, sent repeated 
messages to the noisy crowd, bidding them be quiet, as the States 
were being disturbed in their deliberations. But this helped as 
little as his appearance in person and his fresh appeal. 

From among the noisy crowd itself a proposal was next made 
and accepted to force fresh demands upon the States. The 
students, headed by two older gentlemen, forced their way into 
the Council Chamber. Stormy scenes occurred there. They 
ended in a large deputation of the States betaking itself, with 
the demands dictated to it by the students, to the Archduke 
Ludwig. 

The deputation consisted of Count Montecuculli (president) ; 
Counts Hoyos and Heinrich Hoyos (the latter a furious Radical), 
Brenner, Beroldingen, Gatterburg, Pergen, Dobblehoff, Locatelli, 
Lamberg, Kinsky. 

During the long waiting in the ante-room, I put before them 
the folly of not making common cause with the Government, and 
how unreasonable it was to think that whatever they might be 
able to extort from Government, they would still preserve all their 
own privileges ; for that every concession extorted in this manner, 
must lead to the disruption of the Monarchy. Among those who 
had spoken for the students in the House of the States was a 
certain Pachner, a small Jew usurer. This man accompanied— 
that is, watched and guarded—the deputation throughout its mission 
to the Archduke. I remarked to some of the deputies that only a 
bad fellow or a fool could fail to see the dishonour which must 
accrue to the States from the watching and guarding of such 
people. Most of those accosted reddened and agreed. They 
persevered, however, in their resolve. 

It may have been not far from 11 o’clock when, for the securing 
of the Burgplatz, a sentry of ten men was placed in the small lane 
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leading from the Burgplatz to the Chancery of State; the men of 
the chief watch stood to arms, and a battalion was ordered out of 
the barracks at the Getreidemarkt on to the outer Burgplatz. 

At about this time a young Pole, who let four of his friends 
carry him through the streets, and who harangued the crowd as 
he went along, stopped before the gate of the Chancery of State, 
and took up his post there. He may have had twenty-five to 
thirty of his followers with him. A crowd of some fifty idlers 
followed him. But, as he began and continued his speech un- 
molested, the crowd increased to several hundred, and several 
times gave vent to its feelings in cheering. The speaker beginning 
with a cheer for the Imperial House—he bared his head at this— 
proceeded to say that the present system must be abandoned, that 
the inhabitants of Austria must not remain behind other nations, 
and that no sincere belief, be it what it might, should be molested 
in any of its changes ; and concluded by assuring his hearers that 
he would return next morning for the purpose of announcing the 
conditions necessary to the new epoch of Austrian politics. The 
speech may have lasted a quarter of an hour; no one interfered 
with the speaker, and each signal that he gave was followed by a 
loud cheer. 

The garden of the Chancery of State had, meanwhile, become full 
of curious people. They were moved out of it, however, with tolerable 
ease. Shortly after the battalion marched on to the [outer] Burg- 
platz. Two divisions occupied the Ball-platz and the Arelien-hof, 
and the end of the Schaufler-gasse, leading into the Herrengasse. 
The same was done with the Schweizer-hof and the various gates 
of the Palace (Burg) on the town side. The Palace guard (Armen- 
garde) had marched before the Bellaria. There it was relieved later 
on by a division of Grenadiers, and distributed [in the interior of 
the palace] along the Controller’s passage, and up the staircase 
which leads to the Archduke Ludwig’s rooms. 

At the Archduke’s there assembled the Archdukes Franz Carl 
[heir presumptive to the crown, and father of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph] and Johann [who was soon to succeed to the Archduke 
Ludwig’s post and influence], Prince Metternich, Count Kollow- 
rath [the Prince’s chief rival], and Count Hartig, for the purpose 
of giving an answer to the deputation of the States. The answer 
was long in coming. 

At this point the troops, which had been kept back in their 
barracks in case of disturbances, marched out. The chief-in-com- 
mand, the Archduke Albrecht, himself rode out and met a division 
with the order to march. The camp was pitched before the 
Franzensthor, the bastions were manned with guns, the gates were 
-blocked up, and, on the Burgplatz, for the first time within the 
3) * 
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memory of anyone living, the two cannon were taken down, drawn,. 
and loaded. 

At last, at the Archduke’s, Count Hartig appeared [in the ante- 
chamber], and brought the deputation the answer, “that his 
Majesty did not feel inclined to agree to the demands of the States 
at present, but that these demands would be taken into considera- 
tion.” With this answer the deputation returned to the place from 
whence it came. 

Meanwhile the Archduke Albrecht had ridden through the 
Schottenthor and the Herrengasse, back to the Burg, accompanied | 
by his two adjutants, by orderlies and two officers of the town 
garrison (Platzcommando). One of these officers was General 
Matutscheck. As the party came, riding slowly, along the Herren- 
gasse, where troops had been meanwhile drawn up for the protec- 
tion of the House of the States and of the Bank, a man threw an 
iron lantern bracket, which he had torn from the scaffolding of 
the new police-station (the lamps were temporarily fixed to the 
scaffolding), at the Archduke. He missed his aim, but seriously 
wounded General Matutscheck, who, blind with one eye, failed to 
see the missile. The troops who happened to see this attack, and 
had already loaded (provoked to the utmost, as they were, by the 
insults of the crowd), did not await the word of command, but the 
four grenadiers who stood nearest to the scene shot down the 
man, as if he had been a bird, from his perch on the scaffolding. 

On the deputation of the States returning without bringing any 
concessions, the exasperation of the crowd rose rapidly. The 
Deputies were chased out of their House, after the most violent 
speeches had been made ; and from all quarters the people rushed 
upon the troops, who had instructions not to make use of their 
weapons except in case of extreme necessity. The populace wanted 
to take the Arsenal by storm; a barricade was thrown up in the 
Judenplatz, but instantly taken and destroyed by the troops; 
officers were insulted whilst riding about the town; and, in the 
end, one of the town gates [the Schottenthor] was burst open 
and destroyed by the surging populace. 

Whilst this was taking place in the town itself, the factory 
. hands, who had a free day before them, reinforced by all the 
rabble of the place, were actively engaged in Maria Hilf, and in the 
western suburbs and villages, in plunder, arson, and the commission 
of every kind of abomination. The worthy representatives of the 
States of Austria did not consider it beneath their dignity to 
combine with manufacturers; nor did the manufacturers disdain 
common action with the rabble. Both parties were in hopes of 
thus being able to appease the popular excitement, like foolish 
children who fire a rick and think themselves able to put it 
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‘out. The manufacturers became, in part, the victims of their own 
folly, and those worthy representatives will reap what they have 
sown. At the outer lines, on the Maria Hilf road, the Treasury 
guards on duty defended themselves against the attacks of the 
mob. The Treasury buildings at that point were set on fire, and 
the guard perished in the flames, from which the populace would 
not allow them to escape. 

At 6 o’clock a small number of the representatives of the 
States again betook themselves to the Archduke Ludwig. The 
deputation consisted this time of the President; the two Counts 
Hoyos ; [Counts] Pergen and Lamberg; Breuner ; and Dobblhof. 
Breuner had with him, as his adjutant, the son of Arthur Potocki. 
These representatives were accompanied by an equal number of 
officers of the Burgher Guard, and by a lawyer (Spina). After a 
while the Rector Magnificus and two Professors of the University 
arrived on the scene. There were present besides these: Field- 
Marshal Count Coudenhove, General Prince Windischgraetz, 
Prince Montenuovo [step-son of the First Napoleon], the Princes 
Rud. and Carl Liechtenstem, Schafgotsch, Reischach, C. Reischach. 
Some unknown followers of the Deputies completed the company. 
The conference had recommenced its sittings in the chamber of 
the Archduke. The ante-room had become a public thoroughfare 
into which anyone who chose could penetrate; an indecent 
clamour was kept up on all sides. The deputies, citizens, and 
professors implored the Government to make some slight con- 
cession for the purpose of preventing the death of the students, who 
had sworn to die to the last man if nothing were conceded to them. 
In vain did prudent men in the ante-room insist that the blood 
which might be shed would be on the heads of the aggressors, and 
that, at this moment, the question at issue was not of conceding a 
demand, but whether the Government should be transferred to the 
hands of insurgents: the professors and citizens persisted, backed 
by the deputies, that is by the few members present, in pressing 
to the utmost their demand for the following insignificant con- 
cession. The students were to be armed and distributed among 
the Burgher Guard. The security of the city was to be committed 
to them ; the military should be restricted to keeping order in the 
suburbs. 

Amongst those who had been brought together by their zeal for 
the maintenance of the honour of the Imperial House, and who 
were now assembled within, in the rooms of the Archduke, was a 
certain General (Windischgraetz), who saw clearly to what a 
length concession had already gone, and that a single step further 
would lead to inevitable destruction. He spoke with force and 
warmth in favour of committing further proceedings to the care of 
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the army, of the garrison ; proposed that the Archduke Albrecht 
(the difficulties of whose post were rendered intolerable by his 
connection with the Imperial House), should be relieved of his 
command, and that it should be transferred to himself; and con- 
cluded by imploring his hearers to make no concessions. He 
argued that, in such a moment, the smallest concession was equal 
to the greatest, and that, at a crisis like the present, the 
general in command was the man to consult as to the state of 
affairs, whilst a deaf ear should be turned to both the advice and 
the threats of people such as those who at that moment were 
trying to gain a hearing in the ante-room. The council accepted 
his advice, and resolved to restore order by force of arms. An 
answer to this effect was given to the deputation by Count Hartig, 
viz. that His Majesty would consider the petition, and that he 
engaged to take the wishes of the States into account, but that he 
would make no concessions at the present moment. 

Whilst this answer was being given, the General, who was in: 
plain clothes, left the palace to put on his uniform. From this 
point events hurried onwards to their close. 

The deputies demanded to be heard again, and began, at this 
juncture, to accuse Prince Metternich, at first timidly, then with: 
increasing boldness, as the man who alone stood in the way of any 
concession. They urged that he was but a servant of the State, 
and, as such, bound to submit his will to the good of the 
Monarchy; and that upon him alone would rest the full responsi- 
bility for the unavoidable terrible bloodshed which would follow 
upon the refusal of an insignificant concession. 

The weakness, envy, and folly of the Government caused them 
to take up the suggestion, and the Prince, as soon as he learned 
from the Archduke Ludwig how matters stood, did not hesitate a 
moment to resign his office into the hands of the Archduke. The 
resignation was accepted with avidity. The Prince stepped into the 
ante-room, his hand in that of the Archduke, and said that, as the 
conviction prevailed that his secession from the Ministry would 
restore everything to quiet, he could not hesitate a moment in resign- 
ing his post into the hands of the Emperor, and that he could only 
hope, in all sincerity, that this step would be to the advantage of 
the Monarchy. That for a period of over fifty years every hour of 
his life had been devoted to the greatness and the prosperity 
of Austria; and that now also his best wishes would ever follow it. 
He concluded with the words: ‘‘ May my resignation not mark the 
dissolution of the Empire.” One of the deputies (Breuner) came 
forward, took the Prince’s hand, and said: ‘‘ This moment, Prince, 
crowns your glorious career.” The Prince remarked to him, whilst 
stepping aside: “‘ You see things from too subordinate a point of 
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view; you forget that Austria Proper is but the smallest province 
of the Empire, and that, if you rob the Monarch of the halo which 
surrounds him, the various kingdoms must fall asunder. Have 
you considered, as yet, how you will control the movement in 
Hungary?” The deputy answered: “ Oh, all these matters will 
easily come right.” The Prince rejoined: ‘To that there is no 
reply.” 

The news of the resignation of Prince Metternich was now com- 
municated to the officers of the Burgher Guard, and to the three 
representatives of the University ; and, at the same time, announce- 
ment was made of the concession that the students were to be 
armed, and distributed among the various corps of the Burgher 
Guard. These ten or eleven men, together with the six or seven 
deputies, thereupon broke out into loud cheers, and hurried away. 

In the ante-room they met Prince Windischgraetz, now in 
uniform, who, on hearing the news of what had happened during 
the few minutes of his absence, stood still for a moment as if 
struck by lightning, and who, thereupon, man of deeds and of 
action as he was, stepped into the inner room of the Archduke 
with the words, ‘‘This must not be!” His endeavours, noble as 
they were, could lead to nothing ; all the means employed, all the 
reasons adduced were in vain: the fate of the Monarchy was 
sealed. The, Emperor, it is true, would not accept the resigna- 
tion of Prince Metternich ; but already messengers were hurrying 
in every direction through city and suburb to spread the news. 
The fighting ceased within the city. Prince Windischgraetz, 
indeed, went with the Prince to the Emperor and Empress to 
get his resignation cancelled; but Prince Metternich himself saw 
that this was impossible, and his last visit to the Archduke Ludwig 
was for the purpose of announcing the result. 

Whilst the Prince entered for the last time the Chancery of 
State in which, for the third of a century, he had directed the 
fortunes of Europe, and had gained for Austria the first place in 
the consideration of all the Cabinets, by making proverbial its 
justice, firmness, and fidelity, the Regiment Wasa was fighting 
its way, before the Imperial Stables, through the blinded rabble ; 
and flames, mounting towards the sky, announced the destruction 
of the factories. 

The fate of Austria was sealed. 


Il. 

[The resignation of Prince Metternich took place in the late 
evening of the 13th: early on the 14th he made over the Chancery 
of State to the Provisional Government. The escape of the Prince 
(b. May 1773), and of the Princess (his third wife) was organised 
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by Baron Carl v. Hiigel at Count Taaffe’s. Prince Rud. Liechten- 
stein accompanied the carriage, part of the way, on horseback. 
Count Rechberg took charge of the children, and brought them to 
Felsberg by rail. Later on, he conveyed one of them (the present 
Countess Mélanie Zichy) as far as Cologne, for the purpose of 
rejoining her parents. 

The following extracts are taken verbatim from letters addressed 
by Baron Higel to his present widow, to whom he was engaged at 
Verona in 1847, but could not marry till 1851. His villa and 
gardens in the Viennese suburb of Hietzing—which he made famous 
after his travels (1830—6)—was the cradle of the Vienna Horticul- 
tural Society. They were never again occupied by him, but were 
sold in 1851 to the Duke of Brunswick. ] 


1. Felsberg, 16th March. 

The terrible catastrophe of the 13th, the revolution of the mob 
of Vienna, Prince Metternich giving his démission, will be known to 
you by the newspapers. You don’t know, however, the long 
intimacy in which I was in his house, and that I could not, in the 
moment of imminent danger, forsake the very old man with a 
broken frame and a broken heart. 

I took it upon myself to bring him out of town which was in the 
hands of the furious mob, and I was fortunate enough in succeed- 
ing, not without great difficulties; and I brought. him to my 
friend, Prince Liechtenstein, who offered him, through me, the 
very same chateau in which I have spent several months every year 
for a long period. 

I don’t think we are safe here, and I don’t know where we may 
be, perhaps, obliged to fly. 

I am well, but I think I have lost every prospect in life. The 
mob will most likely burn down and destroy everything I possess. 

I will write you details as soon asIcan. There has been very 
hard fighting and terrible bloodshed: from town to Hietzing the 
houses of the rich people have been burnt. 

Your letters to be addressed as before. They come to the hands 
of my brother, who will know where we are. 


2. Felsberg, 20th March. 

It is very painful for me to write to you and to tell you all that 
has passed during the last week. I should, however, forsake the 
character of an honest man, if I did not tell you the whole truth, 
and my anticipations of what will follow. 

I have followed, during my whole life, the Conservative Party. 
We have nothing in Austria of what you call a Whig Party: we 
have but those who wish to preserve the Austrian Monarchy, and 
those who wish to dissolve it in separate kingdoms. All the 
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remaining are either stupid people, or such as are induced by 
selfishness, in the hope of obtaining something for themselves, 
to form an opposition against Government. Under the latter 
category there were some of the higher society ; and envy against 
the superiority of genius induced even the two persons who 
formed the centre of government with Prince Metternich to allow 
every kind of agitation against the latter. The most important, as 
well as the indifferent measures he proposed, were not executed. 
+ * * * * * 

Hietzing has been preserved till now, but I have given it up; 
and if I hear to-morrow that it has been destroyed, I am already 
entirely prepared for it. 

After Prince Metternich had given up his office, he could not 
remain in town. Nobody could have believed that our Government 
would go on without his assistance; and, on the other hand, he 
could not have remained with any safety. But, as the town was 
in the hands of the insurgents, and it was crowded with armed 
people, to whom Prince Metternich was represented as the most 
worthless man, it was not easy to bring him out of town. 

I undertook it, however. There were few carriages moving: 
only one street was open, and a common /iacre carried us through 
the town into the suburb leading to the Prater, where I had 
another carriage (of Prince Liechtenstein), which brought us on to 
the second stage of the old, now given up, road to Felsberg. We 
arrived there at 2 o’clock in the night, finding his children, who 
had. taken the railroad. The gate through which we went out of 
town was taken possession of a few hours after we had passed it. 

And now I must give you a full account of my relations with 
Prince Metternich, of which you may have heard. My father, in a 
high situation (when the now Prince Metternich was very young), 
had rendered some very important services to Prince Metternich’s 
father, and this was the beginning of a nearer acquaintance of the 
two families, which was afterwards augmented when my brother, 
and then myself, began to enter the service ; and as the coterie in 
which I lived in Vienna was the same as* that in which he daily 
moved, there was scarcely a day, whenever I came to Vienna, that 
I did not see him. On my return to Vienna, after my long travels 
through the world, which lasted many years, I was, from the first 
day of my arrival till now, in the house like the son of Prince 
Metternich, or the brother of his lady. 

You may judge, by what I have said, if I could have hesitated for 
a single moment to follow the line of conduct I have taken: 
namely, to sacrifice everything to the duty not to forsake for a 
moment the now persecuted man; and I am sure you will fully 
acknowledge that this was my duty. But this step will most 
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likely make me a stranger to Vienna—to my own home. I have 
now very, very little hope, and I don’t believe in any stability now 
in Austria. I see before me that I shall lose the greater part of 
what I possess, and I feel very unhappy, I assure you. 

In the first days after leaving Vienna, the anxiety for the trust I 
had taken upon myself to guard the Prince against all injury was 
too great to look about me, but now... . 


3. Dresden, 25th March. 

We are arrived safely at this town, and we shall proceed on 
to-morrow. I hope in a few days to be able to give you a 
full account of what has passed since my last. I am still most 
agitated. I hope in the mercy of God that my next will be from a 
quiet spot. But where to find this? I know where; but shall I 
ever reach it ? 

4. The Hague, 7th April. 

You will have seen, by my last letter from Dresden, how we went 
on to that town. From thence began the most difficult part. 
As I am well known over all Germany, and as, for many years, 
I have been the companion of Prince Metternich in all his 
travels, there was no doubt that of all persons I was the least 
fit for the undertaking to move through the whole of Germany 
incognito. 

We arrived, however, happily at Arnheim a week ago, and I 
moved immediately on to Rotterdam to take our cabins for the 
Saturday steamer. I ordered the rooms, and went back by the 
railroad to Arnheim ; but Prince Metternich felt very unwell, so 
our departure was postponed to Wednesday, and from thence for 
the steamer of to-morrow. 

We moved yesterday from Arnheim to Amsterdam, and to-day 
to this place; but the voyage is again postponed to Wednesday 
next, because we have here to pay our visit to the Court. 

You will have seen by the papers that my anticipations of 
what will happen in Austria were, I am sorry to say, quite true, 
and I have lost, like all Anstrians, half of what I possessed. 

You may write to me: care of Count Maurice Esterhazy, Austrian 
Minister here. 


5. The Hague, 9th April. 
‘ There is something so very new in the prospect of Austria, that 
it appears to me every day like a cauchemare which I hope I 
may shake off when fully awake ;—but alas! it is really so, and 
it is necessary to fix my eyes upon the new state of things, and to 
make up my mind as to what I have to doin them: whether I 
feel it my duty to act a part in the drama, or whether I had 
better terminate all my affairs in that part of the world, and try 
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to find somewhere else a new home. I cannot keep any longer: 
that pretty spot I liked so much, but who in this horrible confusion 
will now think of buying it? Nobody in Germany will now be able 
to spend anything for pleasure, and even the richest will now 
conceal his wealth. 

I cannot tell you how much I dislike my own countrymen; not 
because they have done to my friends and to myself so much 
harm, but because, without strength of mind or cleverness, they 
do nothing but ape what has been done in France; because they 
ruin their own country for the benefit of their neighbours. There 
is now, through the whole country, such confusion, such madness 
about everything belonging to the future organisation of Germany, 
that nobody can even guess what will be decided. Till now those 
who have played an active part in the work, have thought of 
nothing but destruction; and the only chance I see at this 
moment for a new and powerful organisation, is an aggressive war 
of France against Germany. This the provisionary Government 
will decidedly prevent as long as possible, but it will be forced 
into it. If France may possibly be prevented by England from 
sending an army to Italy, the troubles there may be without 
difficulty put to an end by our army; but I am afraid of a 
general war in which every country of Europe will be forced to 
share. 

I shall not take service under the new system, which began 
with the most shameful persecution of the only great statesman 
in Europe, who preserved peace to Europe during thirty-four 
years. 

I did not speak about my health, I did not even think about it; 
but through all the terrible agitation for the man I wished to take, 
and succeeded in taking, out of Austria and through Germany 
without molestation,—not sleeping, but in my clothes for ten 
days, being night and day in the expectation of some terrible 
catastrophe,—I never felt unwell for a moment; but I am afraid 
you will find me very old, and I feel myself ten years older than 
when I saw you at Verona. There is nothing changed in my mind 
or my affection; my heart beats as warm as ever for everything 
good or great in this world: but the outside is, I am afraid, very 
much altered. 

We remain here till Saturday next, to know how things are 
going on Wedntsday and Thursday next in London, where some 
troubles may take place. I have heard, in the meantime, the 
decision of your Government to prevent the Great Meeting, and I 
hope it will be done with success. In England you have before 
your eyes what happened in France, in Germany, in Italy. In 
your country there will be found no person of the higher orders 
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now to play the part of Odillon Barrat and Thiers: namely, to 
think of asking for the assistance of the lower classes for the 
selfish motive of changing the Ministry; or, as it has been done 
in Germany, for the extension of the higher classes against Govern- 
ment. What has been done in the last six weeks is a terrible 
lesson to all ambition of the rich, and it is to be hoped that in 
England every man who possesses even the smallest income will 
stand with Government. 

I am sure that prayers for our welfare have been the means of 
our arriving here without accident. The foolish exasperation 
against my old friend had been carried to such a point, that I 
auticipated to see him killed by the mob in passing through 
Germany, and, as I had given the word to myself that he was not 
to be touched as long as I was alive, I had made up my mind, in 
leaving Vienna, to meet my fate in one of the towns on our passage. 
It was really wonderful that we escaped, and I can only ascribe it 
to Providential protection. 

When I arrived at that beautiful spot Arnheim, it appeared to 
me a fairy country to find everybody quiet and happy. All those 
dreadful cries, that agitation for destruction, had ceased at once; 
and we found ourselves, after a fortnight, in a house where we 
had not to fear and tremble at what would happen the following 
day. 

We have been received here as friends, and Prince Metternich 
with all the respect due to his talent and to his station, from the 
Court down to the last inhabitant. For myself, I found here a good 
number of old acquaintances and friends, as I now do in every 
part of the world. 

6. The Hague, 10th April. 

I saw yesterday evening the English papers of the 8th. It 
appears, according to the Times, that the meeting has only been 
put off and postponed to Friday. If it is the case, we most 
likely shall remain for a few days more, that is to say, till 
Wednesday week. 

Your Government seems to have taken strong measures to 
prevent disorder; and, after the experience of France and 
Germany, they could not do better. I see, also, that all the 
Corporations, and all private gentlemen, join Government to 
prevent the consequences of the meeting together of such a number 
of more or less lawless people. Austria has alsq taken strong 
measures to prevent disorders ; but I cannot find any bright point 
in its future destiny. 

Don’t wonder at seeing my writing so much changed. 

Iam going to Haarlem with a large party to see the flowers. 
This will remind me strongly of my dear, my poor Hietzing, where 
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I spent many quiet days, and where my flowers gave me occupation 
during many years. 

[The Times of April 21st announces the arrival in London, from 
Rotterdam, of Prince Metternich, accompanied by the Princess, 
Prince Lothar (their youngest son, at that time ten years of age), 
and Baron Charles Higel. The winter of 1848-9 was spent by the 
Prince at Brighton ; the succeeding winter on the Rhine ; the next 
at Brussels. He returned to Vienna in 1851, and died there, full 
of years, on June 11th, 1859. He outlived his third wife by five 
years. | 

[The Emperor Ferdinand resigned the throne, at Olmitz, on 
December 2nd, 1848, in favour of his nephew, the Archduke 
Francis Joseph, then barely eighteen years of age. Ministerial 
stability was restored by the Premiership of Prince Felix Schwar- 
zenberg. Baron Hugel spent the winter of 1848-9 in England, but 
in March, 1849, he betook himself to F.M. Count Radezky’s head- 
quarters. He accompanied F.Z.M. Baron d’Aspre, as Diplomatic 
Agent, in the Austrian expedition to Tuscany ; as present at the 
Siege of Leghorn (May 9-11th), and the entry into Florence (May 
25th); and was sent from Florence on a secret mission to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany at Naples (June 10th), and to the King of Naples 
and Pope Pius IX. at Gaeta. He returned to Radezky’s head- 
quarters first at Milan, then at Monza; and conveyed from Monza 
the news of the conclusion of peace with Piedmont to the Emperor 
Ferdinand and the Empress Marianne at Inspruck, on his way to 
Vienna, where (September) he was appointed honorary Major in 
the army, and Austrian Chargé d’Affaires at Florence. Before 
accepting the former honour, and the latter post, he says of 
himself: ‘I had neither pay, nor remuneration, indeed nothing but 
the wish of serving the great cause of preserving the much-shaken 
power of Austria. Italy appeared to me the greatest and most 
important field of action; and here I thought conciliation as 
necessary as victorious campaigning, for, in the present century, 
the government of a disaffected population is, in the long run, 
impossible.” The following autobiographical account of his 
audience at Inspruck (quite the end of August 1849), gives some 
interesting additional details about the Vienna Revolution, and 
the flight of Prince Metternich, in the previous year. ] 

It was 11 o’clock when I reached Inspruck. With the state 
of affairs so insecure in Austria, I was anxious not to lose a day in 
reaching Vienna. I betook myself, therefore, just as I stood, in 
undress uniform, to the Imperial Castle, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining at what time I might receive an audience from the 
Emperor Ferdinand and the Empress Marianne. 
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I found the chamberlain, Count Pergen, who told me that the 
Emperor was just then out for his daily drive, from which it was 
His Majesty’s wont to return at half-past 12; but that he 
would no doubt receive me with much pleasure on the following 
morning, and that, after the audience, I should have to apply to 
Countess Wallis for an audience from the Empress. As this plan 
would have detained me at least three days at Inspruck, I told 
Pergen that I would return at half-past 12; begged him to take 
the Emperor’s orders for me; and paid, meanwhile, a visit to 
Countess Wallis. A short stroll about the streets, and I saw the 
Imperial carriage drive into the Castle. I returned to Pergen, who 
told me that the Emperor desired to receive me at once. 

I found the Emperor, as usual, exceedingly gracious and affable. 
I said that I was commissioned by Field-Marshal Count Radezky 
to bring to both himself and to Her Majesty the Empress Marianne, 
the news of the conclusion of peace with Piedmont, and to give all 
such information concerning the same as the Emperor might 
happen to wish. He thanked me, and asked me whether I wished 
to leave on that very day. I answered that my departure depended 
upon when I might be allowed to present myself before Her 
Majesty. The Emperor asked me, “ Do you want to see Marianne?’ 
I replied that I should consider myself very happy to be allowed to 
do so. The Emperor said, “ Wait a bit, Ill get her out of her 
room for you”; and upon my opening the door of the room in 
which we happened to be—a large saloon, forming the centre of a 
long row of reception rooms—he passed hurriedly out; and I could 
see him run, with great nimbleness, along the inlaid floor, slippery 
as looking-glass, and disappear through a door at the further end 
of the long suite of rooms. 

He soon returned, however, leading the Empress by the hand. 
Her Majesty received me with her usual graciousness, and, at the 
Emperor’s suggestion, invited me to follow her to her own room. 
I, therefore, took my leave of the former; and, arrived in her 
boudoir, the Empress sat down on the sofa, and pointed to a chair 
beside her for myself. 

The last time I had seen the Empress Marianne had been on the 
ominous 13th of March of the previous year. On that day I had 
accompanied Prince Metternich, when, after giving in his resigna- 
tion to the Archduke Ludwig, he went to take leave of Her 
Majesty, and to communicate the course of events to her. The 
Empress had behaved with admirable energy and resolution during 
the fearful hours of that day, and had looked to meeting the 
inevitable with clear gaze and unfaltering courage. Arrived at the 
door of the inner apartment, I had wanted to remain behind, but 
the Prince expressed a wish that I should follow him. There was 
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no one in the ante-room to announce us. The Empress heard 
with the greatest emotion of what had just taken place in the 
chamber of the Archduke Ludwig and had ended in the resignation 
of Prince Metternich. She expressed her heartfelt regret concerning 
this far-reaching event ; she implored him to remain ; and, after he 
had explained how this was impossible, she requested the Prince to 
tell her whether the abdication of the Emperor would not appease 
the excited masses? The Prince answered that such a step would 
be of no use at the present moment ; that this would have to be 
reserved for later on. The composure of the Empress was indeed 
astounding, for this conference took place to the accompaniment of 
frightful yells and the occasional reports of fire-arms. Both 
proceeded from the inner Burgplatz, where the two cannon had 
been unlimbered and put in position. I had often seen her sur- 
rounded by the most brilliant court, and, assuredly, never did 
Sovereign receive the assembled nobles and the diplomatic corps 
with greater majesty and grace than did the Empress Marianne, 
whose slender figure carried with such ease the glorious crown- 
jewels of her House. Yet Her Majesty never appeared to me so 
grand as at that anxious moment, when any instant might have 
seen the storming of the Palace. This repose and this courage 
never, as eye-witnesses informed me, forsook her for a single 
moment during the anxious months which led up to the abdication 
of the Emperor Ferdinand. In the abdication itself Her Majesty 
played an important part, since upon her devolved the task of 
determining the Emperor to take this step. 

After I had executed the commission which brought me to 
Inspruck, I ventured to express to the Empress my admiration 
of her noble behaviour during that saddest episode in Austria’s 
history. She thereupon asked me as to my further proceedings 
after my leaving her apartment in company of Prince Metternich ; 
and I had to give a detailed report as to how I had succeeded in 
removing the Prince from Vienna, where the fate of Lamberg and 
of Latour awaited him; how difficult it had been to effect his 
passage through Austria and Bohemia, without leading to such a 
discovery of his identity as would have led to unhappy conse- 
quences ; and, finally, how we had found an asylum first in 
Holland, then in England. 

The Empress listened with great interest to my long story, 
and said :—‘ I thank you in my own name, and in the name of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, for your daring and successful conduct 
(de votre conduite courageuse, couronnée par le succés). The 
whole Imperial Family must feel indebted to you for having, in 
the moment of the greatest danger, protected so faithful a servant 
and so great a statesman, to whom Austria owes its regained 
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greatness. What would posterity have been forced to think of us, 
if the most faithful and distinguished servant of our House had 
been taken prisoner, ill-treated, condemned, perhaps murdered, 
without our being able even to make an attempt to save him ?” 

When I reached Vienna, autumn 1849, the internal condition of 
Austria was not of a kind to lead men to forget the oppressive 
present and to think of the past with its painful episodes; a past 
in which the task of saving the Prince, at the risk of the loss of 
all, fell to the lot of a friend unallied to him by ties of blood. 
Indeed, even to procure the barest material necessaries for the 
journey, the money, was a difficult task. 

After I had accompanied the Prince to Count Taaffe, and had 
convinced him of the necessity of leaving Vienna and Austria, he 
gave me his keys and explained to me in which of his boxes and 
chests I should have to look for money; that his highly valuable 
orders were in a box of their own, which he wished to be deposited 
in the Record Office of the Chancery of State. I, therefore, betook 
myself to his cabinet, saw to his second order being carried out, 
and found, after searching all his boxes, nothing but a packet of 
500 quite new one-florin bank notes [about £50]. With these I 
returned to the Prince at Count Taaffe’s. The Prince, on receiving 
the 500 florins, said :—‘‘This is right. It is all I possess in ready 
money. Ranzoni (his house-steward), even if I knew where to find 
him, could not do much; for he told me yesterday that my money- 
chest was pretty nearly empty, and all the banks are closed to-day.” 
I was, fortunately, in a position to be of help in this matter. A 
few days before I had received a considerable sum of money (10,000 
florins), of which, after paying some bills, there were still 8,000 
florins in my hands. On leaving Hietzing on the evening of the 
12th, I had put a packet of thousand and hundred florin bank- 
notes in my breast-coat pocket, with the intention of handing over 
this sum to my bankers on the following day. I was consequently 
able to bid the Prince be without care for the immediate future, 
and handed over to him the packet containing the bank-notes. 
He thanked me most heartily, but returned the packet to me 
with the request to be his banker at this difficult juncture. At 
Felsberg, when my plan of going to England had been accepted 
by the Prince, I found, however, that the Austrian bank-notes 
would be useless outside the country, and that the large 
notes would be difficult to exchange even in Austria. I, there- 
fore, sent the 8,000 florins to my brother, and wrote him 
word to get me 500 florins exchanged into small bank-notes, 
and the remaining notes into ducats or other gold coin. As 
all the money-exchangers’ offices were closed, my brother had to 
effect this by applying to old Count Schulenburg, who, he knew, 
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always kept a considerable sum in ducats in his money-chest. The 
Count, an old friend of the Prince’s, acceded to the request of my 
brother, and exchanged for him the 7,500 florins in ducats. My 
brother lost no time in bringing me the money to Feldsberg. It 
was the last time that I was to see him quite well; for when, some- 
what later, he came to Dresden, for the purpose of bidding adieu to 
the Prince, he was already very ill. That short meeting was our 
last. 

I must now return to my audience at Inspruck. The Empress 
inquired, in the next place, after my present position, and I told 
her about my mission to Naples and Gaeta. She was parti- 
cularly interested in what I had to tell of my audience with His 
Holiness. 

The audience had lasted so long a time that Countess Wallis 
came into the room, and announced that the Emperor had already 
betaken himself to dinner. The Empress dismissed me by wishing 
me a happy journey, and commissioned me “de dire mille choses 
aimables de sa part 4 l’Empereur.” 

I hurried back to my inn; found my dinner ready waiting, and, 
shortly after, Baroness Hesse and myself were, each in our own 


carriage, again on the road. We reached Vienna without any 
accident. 


Cart von 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucatIon. 


Errorts are frequently made to propagate the notion that popular 
education is an invention of the last few years, and in support of 
this view very partial statements which lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions are confidently published. That elementary education is now 
much more efficiently conducted and more widely diffused than 
formerly, is certain; but it is not less certain that in times long 
past remarkable efforts were made, and large sums of money were 
freely given for promoting it. During the reign of William III. 
there was a remarkable religious revival from which sprang 
schools still in existence. The great instrument in carrying out this 
work was the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
was founded in 1698, and had for its first object the creation and 
support of schools in which children of the poorest class might 
receive sound religious and secular instruction. In a history of 


that society by a late chief secretary, published in 1848, we are 
told that— 


In Hatton’s New View of London (1708, p. 580) is given a list of twenty-two 
churches in London in which lectures were preached and collections made at appointed 
times towards the maintenance of the charity schools. It is also stated that there were 
then within the bills of mortality sixty charity schools, wherein were ‘taught 2,248 
children ; of whom there were clothed 1,874; of whom there were apprenticed 862; 
for maintenance of whom there were annual subscriptions, £536; collections after 
sermons, £1,434; gifts, £5,861.* 

And— 


By the year 1741 nearly 2,000 charity schools had been established through the 
means of the Society in Great Britain and Ireland.t 


And— 


Such was the zeal with which the clergy pursued the object in view, that many in 
the country put poor children to school at their own,charge. In some places they 
took the trouble of teaching them themselves gratis. In others, persons were made 
parish cleiks on condition they would teach a certain number of children gratis. 
At Warwick a charity box set up in church with this inscription, “For the use and 
increase of the charity school,” had so good an effect that several children were taught 


* Account of Efforts of S. P. C. K. in behalf of National Education. By Rev. T. B. 
Murray, pp. 31, 32. 
t Ibid., p. 42. 
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and clothed by what was put into it. In some places a part, in others the whole, of 
the offertory money was appropriated to the teaching of poor children. Some of the 
colleges at Cambridge gave their communion money to the schools.* 

And what is still more remarkable— 

The account for 1717 says, At Winlaton, in the county of Durham, the workmen of 
an ironwork, who are about 400 or 500, allow one farthing and an half per shilling per 
week, which, together with their master’s contribution, maintains their poor, and 
affords about £17 per annum for teaching their children to read, &c.t 

The promoters of these schools were not satisfied with founding 
them and providing funds for their maintenance; they were 
anxious to secure their efficiency. The committee of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge— 

On 1700-1, Jan. 13, Resolved,—That the Rev. Mr. Coghan be the inspector of all the 
charity schools in and about London and Westminster. His salary of £20 per annum 
was provided by the Society. 

It was also proposed to establish training institutions in order— 

To prepare young persons for the arduous and responsible work of instructing 
children. 

But this proposal fell through, and was never acted upon. 

In many of the Welsh schools the adult people, men and women, being ignorant of 
the English tongue, are taught to read the Scriptures in the British language. And 
most of the masters instruct for three or four hours in the evening, after school time, 
twice as many as they had in the schools by day, who could not attend at other 
times.§ 

It was in this period that the ward schools in the City of London 
were founded; and it would be easy to give a long list of the more 
important parishes in and about the City which then established 
schools. Many of these still exist. It was considered essential that 
the children should be clothed as well as taught; from which it 
does not follow that the children to be benefited were to be the 
poorest of the poor; but that in the feeling of the time the labour- 
ing classes could not be expected to help themselves in what 
appertained to such a superfluity as education was then considered. 
The schools were all small, few of them could have accommodated 
more than fifty scholars. For some buildings were erected, whilst 
many must have been held in hired premises. From this starting 
point we may obtain a view of the progress made in spreading 
popular education in London during the century. There were in— 


Boys at Girls at 
Schools. School. School. 


1704 43 1,398 _ 7465 II 
1755 Not given 3,548 1,901 || 
1810 116 2,589 2,438 7 


* Account of Efforts of S. P. C. K. in behalf of National Education. By Rev. T. B. 
Murray, pp. 13, 14. 

+ Ibid., pp. 14, 15. ¢ Lbid., p. 25. § Lbid., pp. 30, 31. 

|| Stow’s Survey, i. 194. 

{ S.P.C.K. Report, 1811, pp. 125-127. 
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These figures show at the latest date retrogression, not progress. 
And if this was the case in London, it is not to be expected that 
other parts of England would exhibit a brighter picture. Bishop 
Law, in his charge to the clergy of the diocese of Chester in 1814, 
speaks as though the clergy were mindful of their duty in this 
matter, and were doing what they could. He says :— 

In many of the northern parts of this diocese, the clergy themselves keep schools, 
and among their useful labours let not this be forgotten. They thus not only instruct 


their pupils in the rudiments of literature, but communicate to them at the same time 
an early knowledge of the saving truths of Christianity.* 


It is difficult to trace the extent to which such schools existed, the 
class of children who frequented them, or their effect in promoting 
a desire for education. 

With the application of steam power to the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen stuffs, there arose a demand for child labour 
such as had not previously existed. The guardians of the poor 
took advantage of this demand, and not infrequently apprenticed 
children of six and seven years old to masters who would exact as 
much labour from them as they could get; whilst they made no 
provision for their education—religious, moral, or secular. No 
more revolting pictures of unrighteous greed can be found than 
those which were exposed in the early years of this century by 
members of the House of Commons, and by committees of the 
House, when dealing with the treatment of apprenticed pauper 
children. 

Towards the close of the last century some benevolent persons, 
amongst whom stands conspicuously Mr. Robert Raikes of Glou- 
cester, were much moved by the abounding godlessness and 
ignorance of the children with whom they came in contact. 
Resolved to do something to ameliorate their condition, they com- 
menced Sunday schools where the children should, at all events, 
learn to read. As numbers of them flocked into their schools, the 
system rapidly extended, and in 1785 a Sunday School Union was 
formed with a mixed committee of Churchmen and Dissenters. In 
1803, there were reported to this Society 7,125 Sunday schools 
in Great Britain, having 88,860 teachers, and 844,728 scholars ; 
and even this large number, the report of the Union assures us, did 
“not by any means include all the Sunday schools in Great 
Britain, as there were many who did not report to the Sunday 
School Union.” 

In the beginning of this century more continuous efforts were 
made to extend education than had been previously undertaken, 
and its very first year was marked by what promised well. The 


* Charge, p. 20 
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Bishop of Durham (Dr. Shute Barrington) obtained an Act of 
Parliament (41 Geo. III. c. 120) to enable him to make provision 
for the establishment of schools for the education of poor children 
in the county of Durham. Upon the enclosure of certain common- 
lands in the townships of Framwellgate and Witten Gilbert, he 
alienated a portion of that to which he was entitled “for the 
‘establishment and maintenance of one or more school or schools 
for the religious and virtuous education of poor children of the said 
county Palatine of Durham.” The income arising from this 
property has been applied to this good purpose ever since, and now 
amounts to a little more than £60 annually. 

Two or three years later Churchmen and Dissenters were capti- 
vated by a system of teaching which promised to be successful, and 
was certainly cheap. Dr. Andrew Bell and Mr. Joseph Lancaster 
were respectively the champions of rival sets of schools, and 
much useless and acrimonious controversy was raised as to their 
respective claims to priority of invention. Their plan was to employ 
monitors to a great extent, so that under the guidance of one head 
teacher a large number of children might receive instruction. The 
discussion of their proposals infused new life and vigour into the 
efforts for promoting education, by attracting attention to 
the subject. Mr. Lancaster was first in the field in England, 
whilst Dr. Bell had introduced his plan at Madras. At first, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and several other Church dignitaries 
favoured Mr. Lancaster’s plan; but when they found that the 
Church Catechism was not allowed to be taught in his schools, and 
that the religious teaching was avowedly of an undenominational 
character, they withdrew ; and they resolved, under the auspices of 
Dr. Bell, to establish Church schools to be taught on the monitorial 
or mutual instruction system. Sounder views respecting modes 
of teaching have long since superseded the plan then adopted; but 
the impetus it gave to education has been lasting, and has pro- 
duced abundant fruit. To originate and sustain schools founded 
on Dr. Bell’s system, it was thought desirable by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the leading members of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, that the Church should have a separate 
society whose exclusive object should be the promotion of elemen- 
tary education. In consequence, the National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
blished Church was founded on the 16th October 1811, and in 
1817 it was incorporated by Royal Charter. The supporters of 
Mr. Lancaster’s schools formed themselves into a committee for 
developing schools upon his system, and eventually in 1814 
assumed the title of the British and Foreign School Society. 

The foundation of the National Society formed an era in the 
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history of popular education in this country. As its name dis- 
tinctly proclaimed, its primary object was a religious one, but to 
that it joined a determination to promote secular instruction, and 
throughout its consistent and successful career it has ever been the 
fearless supporter of whatever would tend to the improvement and 
development of education. Moreover, it proclaimed from the 
outset that whilst seeking to educate the children of the Church in 
its principles, it desired that all other communions should do the 
same. In a statement of its principles, issued by the meeting 
which called the Society into existence, this is clearly set forth :— 

It must indeed be admitted, in this country of civil and religious liberty, that every 
man has a right to pursue the plan of education that is best adapted to the religion 
which he himself professes. Whatever religious tenets, therefore, men of other 
persuasions may think proper to combine with the mechanism of the new system— 
whether tenets peculiar to themselves, or tenets of a more general nature—they are 
free to use the new system so combined without reproach or interruption from the 
members of the Establishment. On the other hand, the members of the Establishment 


are not only warranted, but in duty bound, to preserve that system, as originally 
practised at Madras, in the form of a Church of England education. 


To estimate the value of the work accomplished by the National 
Society, and the British and Foreign School Society, and the difficul- 
ties which had to be overcome, it is necessary to know something of 


the popular feeling of the day about education. Some light is thrown 
upon this by the debate upon a Bill introduced by Mr. Whitbread 
into the House of Commons in 1807. Apparently stimulated by 
the educational controversy then raging between the friends of 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, he proposed a “ Bill for establishing 
parochial schools in England and Wales for the instruction of the 
children of the poor.” The preamble sets forth very fairly Mr. 
Whitbread’s views, as expounded at greater length in his speeches. 
It says :— 

Whereas the instruction of youth tends most materially to the promotion of morality 
and virtue, and to the formation of good members of society, whereof we have the most 
convincing proof by long experience in that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
and it is expedient that provision should be made for the instruction of the children of 
the poor of England and Wales. 

His Bill ordered that within one year from its becoming law a 
school should be established in every parish; that the minister, 
churchwardens, and overseers should be the governing body; but 
that they should report their resolutions to the Vestry, and then, 
if approved, they should be confirmed by the Justices of the Peace 
acting for the hundred. They were to be empowered to levy a 
rate, not exceeding a shilliag in the pound, which was to form 
part of the poor rate. If the parochial authorities neglected 
to make the requisite school provision, it was to be made by the 
Justices of the Peace. The children were to be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and the girls, in addition, needle 
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work, knitting, and other useful employments. The only provision 
for religious instruction was, that children who did not attend a 
place of worship with their parents or guardians, should go with the 
teacher to Divine Service in the church or chapel of the parish. 
This Bill, which took for granted that 8,000 or 10,000 competent 
teachers could be procured by an advertisement in a newspaper, 
and suggested that morality and virtue rested upon reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, was received with profound apathy. 
Apparently no petitions were presented in its favour, whilst there 
were some against it. Mr. Sturges Bourne moved an amendment, 
making all the provisions of the Bill optional ; and this was carried 
by 383 to 12, showing that little more than a quorum of 
members took the trouble to attend the debate. In the House 
of Lords the Bill was rejected on the second reading, without a 
division, Lord Hawkesbury objecting to it, ‘because it did not 
propose to place instruction more upon a religious basis”;* the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton) ‘‘ because the 
framers of it had no conception of the vastness of the task they 
had undertaken.” + 

For some years afterwards, those who were anxious for the 
education of the people on religious grounds had the field to 
themselves. It was clear that no influence was to be gained 
in Parliament, or in the country, by advocating a measure which 
was regarded with indifference by those who did not oppose it. 
The case is well stated by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth ¢ :— 

The idea of education for the poor sprang from a religious impulse; it was fostered 
by intense religious zeal, it regarded the school as the nursery of the Church and 
congregation, and confided its management to its chief communicants, to the deacons, 
elders, and class teachers. Thus the Sunday School became the type of the daily 


school, and it was natural that elementary education should, even in day schools, 
-at first comprise only such instruction as enabled the scholar to read the Holy 


Scriptures. 

It was during this period of apathy, when neither political 
influence nor personal popularity was to be gained by advocating the 
cause of popular education, that many Churchmen began to toil in 
the cause with the greatest diligence and zeal. During the first four 
years of the existence of the National Society eighty-five schools are 
reported to have been built with its aid, at a cost of not less than 
£100,000 ; whilst a considerable number of noblemen and gentlemen 
were stirred up by what it was doing to erect schools upon their 
estates for their poorer tenants. There was then no thought of 
beauty of form or architectural correctness in the buildings destined 
for educational purposes. Ina report of a sub-committee of the 
National Society, it is stated that ‘‘a barn furnishes no bad model, 


* Hansard, 1807, p. 1174. ¢ Lbid., p. 1177. 
t Public Education, p. 34. 
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and a good one may be easily converted into a school.” The 
taste of the day was alike in church and in school building—it 
needed to be educated; and this was effected, as the work pro- 
gressed, by improvements being gradually introduced, whilst 
from the first large sums were often expended to secure solidity 
and permanence. 

In 1815 the National Society was able to report that it had 
trained 336 masters and eighty-six mistresses; that it kept in 
constant pay, at its Central School, a succession of masters whom 
it was ready to send wherever their services were required for the 
formation of new or the regulation of old establishments ; and 
that it had more than 100,000 children under instruction, in the 
570 schools in union with it. Steadily its work progressed : every 
year saw considerable additions made to the supply of school 
accommodation, and to the number of children who availed them- 
selves of it. In 1818, out of a population of a little more than eleven 
and a half millions, 674,833 children, or one in 17} of the popula- 
tion, were at school. In 1833 when the population had grown to 
fourteen and a quarter millions, 1,276,947 children, or one in 11} 
of the population were at school, and of these more than one-third 
were in Church elementary schools, the remainder chiefly in 
superior or private schools. As these figures at both periods 
include children of the middle and upper classes, who would not be 
much more numerous proportionately at the latter than at the 
earlier period, it will be seen what great strides must have been 
made in the cause of popular education during the intervening 
years. 

There was no change in the attitude of the country towards 
education until 1833. Efforts so great could not be successfully 
made without leavening opinion and interesting a steadily increas- 
ing number of people. Our history of events would therefore be 
incomplete without some account of what was done, during the years 
now before us, by those who did not sympathise with the idea of a 
religious basis for education. There were apparently two classes 
of persons of whom this might be said, who were united in principle, 
but not in motive. Neither of these took much part in promoting 
schools ; but one of them was always ready to bring the question 
before Parliament, and to discuss the subject as occasion offered, 
and was ever trying to bias and mould public opinion by books 
and publications of various kinds. It included a small but earnest 
body of philanthropists, who looked to secular education for the 
regeneration of the people. They had no faith in the power of 
religion, but, finding from statistical returns that the vast majority 
of crimes were committed by illiterate persons, they jumped to the 
conclusion that ignorance, not poverty and absence of religious 
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principle, was the cause of crime, and that if it were removed the 
catalogue of offences committed would be materially lightened : 
quite forgetting, as it seems to me, the character of the offences, 
and the lack of deterrent influences in the case of vast numbers 
of the poorest people. 

' The other class of persons consisted of politicians who were 
jealous of any political influence which might accrue to the friends 
of the Church from their efforts in educating the children of the 
poorer people. Until the electoral franchise was lowered by the 
Reform Bill of 1832 there was nothing to induce these persons 
to care for education, because nothing was to be gained by it, 
and we look in vain for any efforts on their part to establish 
schools, or otherwise promote a desire for education. Not 
so with the former of these classes; they really cared for the 
subject. At their head was Mr. Brougham, afterwards Lord 
Brougham. In 1816 he obtained the appointment of a Committee 
of the House of Commons to enquire into the state of education 
of the lower orders in London, Westminster, and Southwark, and 
in 1817 the Committee was reappointed. In its third report this 
Committee says :— 

A circular letter has been addressed to all the clergy in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, requiring answers to queries, of which a copy will be found in the Appendix. 
It is impossible to bestow too much commendation upon the alacrity shown by 
those reverend persons in complying with this requisition; and the honest zeal 
which they displayed to promote the great object of universal education is truly 
worthy of the pastors of the people, and the teachers of that Gospel which was preached 
to the poor. 

It praises the considerate manner in which the children of 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics are treated in Church schools ; 
it reports a great deficiency of school provision; it recommends. 
State help towards supplying school buildings, ‘‘and throws upon 
the inhabitants the burden of paying the schoolmaster’s salary, 
which ought certainly not to exceed £24 a year”; the school- 
masters ‘to be allowed the benefit of taking scholars who can 
afford to pay, and to be permitted to occupy their leisure hours in 
other pursuits.” The religious question it proposes to settle by 
‘‘ placing the choice of the schoolmaster in the parish vestry subject 
to the approbation of the parson and the visitation of the diocesan ”’ ; 
and by a conscience clause. 

A practical result of this Committee was an Act in 1818 for 
appointing Commissioners to inquire concerning charities in 
England for the education of the poor, which was extended in 
its application by an Act passed in the following year. Beside 
this, Mr. Brougham introdued a Bill into Parliament in 1820, 
founded upon the report of his Committee, but this had to be 
dropped after a discussion on the second reading. In 1833, the 
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year after the passing of the Reform Bill, the first grant was 
made out of public funds towards education. This grant of 
£20,000 was proposed by Lord Althorpe, and was to be applied 
exclusively for building purposes to schools in union with the 
National Society or the British and Foreign School Society; it was 
intended that each Society should benefit by one-half the grant, 
so that Churchmen and Dissenters might be on an absolute equality. 
The grant was opposed by Mr. Hume and some extreme Radicals, 
on the ground that the funds required should be supplied out of 
existing endowments, which, it was alleged, were misapplied ; and 
by extreme Tory Churchmen on the ground that it endowed Dissent- 
ing schools. These objections were overruled, and grants were 
made on the conditions that the schools aided should receive ten 
shillings for each scholar for whom accommodation was provided, 
and “that no application be entertained unless a sum be raised 
by private contributions, equal at the least to one-half of the 
total estimated expenditure.” This grant was continued annually 
for six years. 

The subject of education was now frequently brought before 
Parliament, and was one about which the country took an increasing 
interest. In the autumn of 1838 the Government invited the two 
Societies, through which its building grants had been dispensed, 
to inspect the schools which had come into existence. It was 
then found that 690 schools had been built or were in course of 
erection by the National Society, whilst those in connection with 
the British and Foreign School Society were only 160. It was 
therefore scant justice to the Church to offer an equal sum of 
£500 to the two Societies for the cost of inspection; but the 
National Society consented to the arrangement, and was content 
to ignore the unequal manner in which it was treated. 

Great changes were now intended, and were seriously attempted 
by the Government of the day. On April 10, 1839, an Order of 
Council was issued directing the formation of a Committee of 
Council to administer the Education Grant, which was raised to 
£30,000. This Committee sprang into existence, like a second 
Minerva, prepared at once to show its wisdom and do battle with 
its foes. Three days after it had been constituted, its first Minutes 
appeared. These directed the transference to itself of such power 
as had been accorded by previous Governments to the two 
religious Societies. For the future no aided school need be in 
union with either of them. A system of inspection was announced, 
and no school, whether normal or ordinary, was to receive 
assistance unless it consented to receive such inspection. Another 
Minute directed ‘that the Committee of Council should itself 
found a school in which candidates for the office of teacher in 
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schools for the poorer classes might acquire the knowledge 
necessary to the exercise of their future profession, and might be 
practised in the most approved methods of religious and moral 
training and instruction.” There was to be, in connection with 
this training-school, a model school in which children of all ages 
from three to fourteen were to be taught. The religious instruction 
was to be divided into general and special—the general religious 
instruction to be such as was common to all kinds and denomina- 
tions of persons calling themselves Christians, and was to be 
given to all the children in common; whilst opportunity was to be 
afforded for imparting special religious teaching to all who wished 
to receive it. 

The proposal to found such a school or schools excited a general 
outcry throughout the country. It offended the religious sentiment 
of all people who had any real faith in a revelation from God. 
Churchmen and Dissenters were alike loud in exclaiming against 
it, and so strong were the representations showered upon the 
Government, that on 3rd June it was officially stated “that it is 
not in the power of the Committee of Council to mature a plan 
for the formation of a normal school without further consideration, 
and that they therefore postpone taking any steps for the purpose 
until greater concurrence of opinion is found to prevail.” 

This concession failed to secure a calm. It was felt that what 
was dreaded had only been postponed, not abandoned. A large 
gathering of the friends of the National Society, under the pre- 
sidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, had resolved “ that it is 
an object of the highest national importance to provide that 
instruction in the truths and precepts of Christianity should form 
an essential part of every system of education intended for the 
people at large, and that such instruction should be under the 
superintendence of the clergy, and in conformity with the doctrines 
of the Church of this realm as the recognised teacher of religion.” 
A few days later Lord Stanley moved an amendment in the House 
of Commons to the vote for education, and was defeated by only 
five votes; whilst in the House of Lords, on the motion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a series of resolutions deprecating the 
Government proposals were carried by 229 votes to 118. 

The effect of these votes in Parliament was to retard the action 
of the newly-created Committee of Council, and eventually to lead 
it to seek the furtherance of popular education by cordial co- 
operation with the various religious bodies, and not by independent 
action of its own. Only £305,000 were expended out of National 
Funds on education between 1839 and 1846; and this sum was 
wholly applied to “‘ promoting by grants the building of schools 
on improved plans, and with better internal arrangements, and in 
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founding and extending inspection.”* The cause of this slow 
progress was the suspicion created by the action of Government. 
Several of its leading members were thought to be aiming at the 
destruction of the influence of religion in education, and the 
secularisation of all elementary schools. Their proposals to 
Parliament had strengthened this impression. When, therefore,. 
Government inspection was insisted upon, it was regarded as an 
insidious mode of securing control over Church schools; and, 
out of 204 Church schools to which building grants had been 
promised, 169 refused the proffered aid when Government inspec- 
tion was insisted upon as a condition. Many of the promoters of 
these schools suffered serious inconvenience in consequence. I 
know of one case (there were probably many others) in which the 
Vicar sold all the good furniture out of his own house in order 
to make up the deficiency occasioned by a refusal of an expected 
grant without his consenting to the new terms. 

In the following year (1840) a concordat was made between the 
authorities of the National Society and the Privy Council. The 
Lord President proposed to the Archbishop of Canterbury that the 
names of persons to be appointed inspectors of Church schools. 
should be submitted to the Archbishop of the province in which 
they were to labour, and that they should not be appointed until his. 
consent to their nomination had been received. On the 15th of 
July this proposal was agreed to, and the authorities in Church and 
State were able to work together in furthering elementary education, 
though it was not till some years later that the clergy generally 
laid aside their suspicions, and so secured really cordial co-opera- 
tion between them. In 1846, a new departure was made, and 
the Committee of Council proposed plans for improving, as well 
as extending, education. These plans were framed ‘on the 
principle of stimulating and aiding the efforts of voluntary associa- 
tions to remedy the evils arising from want of competent teachers, 
and of any sufficient means for their training—the absence of any 
staff of skilled assistants—and of suitable books and apparatus ” t ; 
When these plans came to be thoroughly understood they were 
accepted and acted upon, and rapid progress was made. The 
management clauses introduced in the following year did not 
materially alter the position. They aimed at uniting all managers 
of schools in promoting their efficiency. Her Majesty’s inspectors. 
impartially reported on the secular and the religious teaching given. 
Church, Nonconformist, and Roman Catholic schools had their own 
inspectors, who were to be co-religionists, and so certain to examine 
sympathetically into their religious teaching. The object was to 
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stimulate the various religious bodies to make sacrifices for the pro- 
motion of popular education by leaving it to them to determine the 
religious teaching. The plans were opposed by some good earnest 
men at the time; but, in my opinion, on mistaken grounds. The 
principle on which they rested was equal religious liberty for all 
persons who had a faith. They measured the wants of each deno- 
mination by the sacrifices it was willing to make to supply them. 
Recent changes have been made on a different principle. 

It may be well to point out briefly the change of principle intro- 
duced in 1870 and the controversies raised about it. From 1847 
to 1870 the conditions on which a building grant was given were 
(1) that the school was wanted; (2) that its religious teaching 
should be in harmony with the wishes of those for whom it was 
designed ; (3) that the school should be inspected by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors; (4) that it would be in connexion with some religious 
body, or that a satisfactory reason should be given for its not being 
in union; (5) that it should be managed by a committee elected 
by the subscribers; though in the case of Church schools, the 
direction of the religious teaching was placed in the hands of the 
vicar of the parish. To schools accepting these conditions, a build- 
ing grant, often reaching a third of the total cost, but varying at 
different times, was given. Besides this, aid was afforded for some 
years towards sustaining the school by direct annual payments to 
all the teachers ; after 1861 there was substituted for such direct aid, 
payments according to the results of examination, under rules in- 
troduced by Mr. Lowe. By these regulations the secular education 
was practically placed under the direction of the State authorities, 
with whom it ought fairly to rest, whilst the religious education 
was in the hands of representatives of the Church or denomina- 
tion to which the school belonged. Exemptions were freely given 
to children of a different faith; but the legal right to demand 
such exemptions was for the most part resisted, to some extent 
because it was understood that granting such demand would be 
followed by a claim to a share in the management of the school. 
For years controversy raged about this point; a variety of “ un- 
ostentatious” efforts were used to force upon Church schools a clause 
to compel exemptions, generally without success. Managers of such 
schools felt that they were not equitably treated, and so refused to 
accept of their own free will what was eventually forced upon them 
by a superior power, which gave them no alternative but that of 
accepting the condition or closing their school. The Act of 1870 
closed the controversy by insisting upon a conscience clause in all 
schools receiving Government grants. All denominational schools 
are now therefore open to all children, whatever their creed ; so that 
the sceptic and the atheist can send their children to every assisted 
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school in the country with the fullest assurance that it will be taught 
no religious truth. Beyond this, the secularists, and supporters of 
undenominational religion have been endowed with the school rates 
of the country, as from the schools maintained by such rates is 
excluded the definite teaching of Christian doctrine. So that, in 
districts under a Board, all children whose parents wish them to be 
brought up in a definite Christian faith, must either have schools 
provided for them by private benevolence, or remain uninstructed 
in the doctrines of Christianity. With multitudes this would amount 
to'a life-long exclusion from Christian teaching, as in most places 
what is not learned at school is never learned at all. It is difficult 
to imagine a more flagrant violation of the principle of religious 
liberty. Under what is called the denominational system, the 
parent determined in what faith his child should be educated, and 
the State secured opportunity to the various religious bodies, who 
would found schools, to educate the child as the parent wished. 
The dominant political party decided that, under the school-rate 
system, the parent should have no voice in the matter, and excluded 
all definite religious teaching from its schools. 

It has been necessary to state the circumstances under which 
the Church has had to battle for popular education. Opposed to 
it have been the philanthropists who believe in the perfectibility 
of man without religion, and political partisans who dread that 
the Church might procure political influence by its self-denying 
exertions in the cause of education. There have been on its side 
many Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, who look upon religion 
as the basis of virtue and moral excellence, and who realise that 
religion without a definite creed has no claim to the distinctive 
title of Christian, and can never be a powerful factor in moulding 
men’s lives. 

What, then, has the Church accomplished in the face of the 
obstacles heaped in its path to promote popular education? Let 
us divide the work under three heads: (1) what was done by the 
Church before the first Government grants were made in 1833; 
(2) what was done between that year and 1870, when Mr. Forster's. 
Education Act was passed; (8) what has been done since then. 
(1.) In 1837 the National Society made an educational census, and 
found there were 470,188 week-day scholars in Church schools,* 
or one in 32°1 of the population. The growth between 1833: 
and 1837 could not have been very great, and there was no 
intervening educational census. Nearly the whole of the schools 
for these children must have been built without any State 
assistance ; and as it may be assumed that they would hold not 
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less than 600,000 children, Church people must, up to that time, 
have spent at least three millions on building schools, besides heavy 
annual contributions towards their maintenance. (2.) Between 
1837 and 1870 the accommodation had risen in Church schools 
inspected by Government to places for 1,365,080 children, besides 
which, there was a considerable number of schools uninspected. 
The cost of providing this additional space could not have been 
less than four millions, whilst the voluntary annual contributions 
for the maintenance of Church schools had risen in 1870 to 
£336,102, and in each preceding year had reached a sum steadily. 
approximating towards that amount. (3.) Since 1870 the accom- 
modation in Church schools has been enormously increased, and 
they now provide for the education of 2,385,374 children. The 
buildings erected since 1870, with their sites, must have cost 
nearly six millions. Church people are sometimes taunted with 
the amount of aid they have received from national sources. 
Nothing could be more unjust. The total of the building grants 
which their schools have received from the State is a million and 
a half towards an expenditure of nearly six millions for erecting 
and enlarging schools sufficient to educate rather more than a 
million children, whilst the figures we have given above show that 
Church schools for about 1,300,000 were built without any Govern- 
ment help, and must have cost nearly seven millions more. During 
the twelve years, 1871-1882, there was voluntarily subscribed for 
the maintenance of these schools £6,356,422 ; whilst endowments 
have also been provided to the extent of £126,217 a year, partly 
from voluntary gifts or legacies, and partly from other sources. 

If we compare what the Church has done for the extension of 
education with what was accomplished by other religious bodies, 
we shall see still more clearly how large a proportion of the 
practical work of education has been accomplished by its members. 
In 1870 the Church had provided for 1,365,080 children; the 
Wesleyans and all bodies of Protestant Nonconformists, for 411,948 ; 
and the Roman Catbolics, for 101,556. Since 1870 the Church 
has added to its provision, schools for 1,020,294 children; the 
Wesleyan and all bodies of Protestant Nonconformists for 173,021 ; 
and the Roman Catholics for 167,675. But nothing brings out 
more clearly the pre-eminence of the Church’s efforts than a com- 
parison between its work before 1870, and those of the town which 
has since distinguished itself by extreme hostility to the teach- 
ing of any kind of religion in elementary schools. In 1869 the 
population of England and Wales was about twenty-two millions, 
and the accommodation in inspected schools sufficed for 1,765,944 
children, or 8 per cent. of the population; in Church schools 
the accommodation was for 1,299,831 children, or nearly 6 per 
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cent. of the population. In the same year the population of 
Birmingham was estimated at 360,846, and there was accommoda- 
tion in inspected schools of all kinds for 23,627 children or 6°5 per 
cent. of the population, and of this accommodation the Church 
schools furnished room for 16,766 children, or 4°6 per cent. of the 
population. So that in this large and wealthy town, which since 
the necessary funds could be raised by rates has claimed so much 
credit for its zeal in the cause of education, the provision for 
education was about 1°5 per cent. lower than the average of all 
England; whilst the wealth of Birmingham Nonconformity con- 
tributed less than 5,000 of the school places available in that 
town, or room for less than 1°5 of the population; more than 2,000 
school places having been furnished by the Roman Catholics, 
who are notoriously a poor body. The only other towns for which 
we have special reports—Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds—were 
decidedly better off. 

But the Church has not only been anxious to extend the area of 
education ; it has been not less zealous for its improvement. It 
is notorious that from the ranks of the clergy have proceeded the 
largest number of men who have devoted themselves to this work. 
Many of them have been unsparing of their own time and money, 
and have never lost an opportunity of promoting a work on which 
their hearts were set. At the beginning of the century the instruc- 
tion given was poor, and, as ,I have already shown, the systems 
advocated were unsatisfactory. The National Society had founded 
and supported model schools, and was always ready to adopt plans 
which promised to make the education given in elementary schools 
more efficient. This was strikingly shown when Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth (as he afterwards became), feeling the impossibility of 
really raising the education of the country, without some thoroughly 
good system of educating teachers for their work, in conjunction 
with a few friends, opened in 1840 the college at Battersea for 
training masters. The Church saw at once that this was the right 
way of proceeding, and in the following year the National Society 
opened a college in Westminster, where a number of teachers 
were collected for training in hired buildings; about the same 
time the spacious college of St. Mark’s, Chelsea was commenced 
for training masters, and that of Whitelands for training mistresses, 
so that permanent provision for securing good teachers might 
always exist. Two years later, at the request of Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth and his friends, the Church took over the college they 
had opened at Battersea, and the National Society charged itself 
with the responsibility of maintaining the three institutions. 
Since then the number of Church training colleges has risen to 
thirty, and the Church has expended more than £195,000 upon 
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their erection. In these colleges two-thirds of the trained teachers 

in England and Wales have been educated, and though the larger 
portion of the cost of their maintenance is supplied by a Govern- 
ment subsidy, the National Society and the Diocesan Boards in 
union with it have to furnish annually a sum of £10,000 for their 
support. 

In the few years preceding 1870 a party had grown up which 
appreciated the political importance of education. After the con- 
stituencies had been enlarged by the Reform Bill of 1867, it became 
evident that it was a matter of vital importance to the country 
that the newly-enfranchised electors should be educated ; whilst, in 
the eyes of partisans, it was of still more importance that they 
should be instructed under influences which would give them a 
bias in favour of their party. It is not, therefore, a matter for 
surprise, that an Education League was formed at Birmingham 
with the avowed object of secularising education. At that time 
commenced a struggle between the two opposing systems—that 
which upheld religion as the basis of all education, and 
Christian faith as a requisite condition for securing Christian 
morality ; and that which demanded secular instruction for all, 
unfettered by any religious teaching. When it is remembered that 
children of the labouring classes have, for the most part, small 
opportunities of being taught religion at home; that nearly all 
they are likely to be taught concerning Christianity must be at 
the schools they attend ; that the parents who are most indifferent 
to religion are those least inclined to send their children to Sunday 
school, or to take them to any place of worship: it follows, that 
under a secular system of education a large part of the population 
would, in an ever-increasing measure (as in France), cast off all pro- 
fession of Christianity. Not to teach religion is to teach secularism ; 
not to instruct a child in the truths of revelation is to throw him 
for moral guidance upon popular opinion and the promptings 
of his own unregenerate nature ; and that will lead to his regard- 
ing this world as everything, and so make him in fact, if not in 
name, a secularist. The struggle then between the friends of 
denominational education and the Birmingham League is a struggle 
between Christianity and secularism—between belief in a revela- 
tion from God and the promptings of self-interest. It cannot be 
said that either Party gained a complete victory by the Act of 
1870; but neither can it be denied that the friends of religious 
education had to concede very much that they valued, and that 
they were placed in a position of increased difficulty for carrying 
on their work in the future. The friends of religious education 
were after the lapse of a few months deprived of all further help 
from the State towards erecting schools ; they were compelled to 
VOL. I. 41 
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accept a conscience clause, which made it possible for every child 
in their schools to reject religious teaching; they lost all recogni- 
tion on the part of the State of religious teaching; they were 
deprived of that voice in the selection of the inspectors which had 
been accorded them by the concordat of 1840; and they were to be 
exposed to the perpetual friction and rivalry of a system supported 
by unlimited funds derived from rates. 

It is a matter for profound regret that the supposed interests of 
the dominant political party of the day should have thus led to the 
withdrawal of definite religious instruction from many children who 
stood most in need of it on account of the indifference of their 
parents to Christianity; and it is also a cause for regret that a 
party, which had made “ religious liberty” one of its watchwords, 
should have passed an Act which clearly violates this principle. 

Since 1870 the Church has had to carry on the education of the 
poorer classes of its children under these increased disadvantages. 
The supporters of its schools are being taxed for the support of 
other schools which they cannot approve, and thus, in many cases, 
are robbed of the power of contributing towards the maintenance 
of those which they desire to uphold, being too poor to pay for both. 
But notwithstanding this heavy drawback, and the ever-increasing 
demands of the Education Department, Churchmen have hitherto 
borne themselves nobly in the fight. A few half-hearted or 
incompetent managers have handed their schools over to Boards, 
because they wished to save themselves the trouble of raising 
funds for their maintenance, or did not possess the ability needed 
to make them successful; whilst in some few instances the 
imperious resolve of the land-owners of a parish has forced the 
clergy to surrender schools which they would otherwise have had 
to sustain out of their own unaided resources. But, as I have 
already shown, an immense sum has been voluntarily contributed 
for erecting schools, as well as maintaining them, and the good 
work still progresses. The cause of religious education has no 
doubt been considerably helped by the ignorance and recklessness 
displayed in many places in the management of School Boards. 
Excessive sums have been expended which have involved heavy 
rates; whilst the superior manner in which the denominational 
schools have been managed has secured at much less cost 
educational results equal to those gained by Board schools. How 
long the country will submit to having the educational policy of 
its children thus arbitrarily managed, it is impossible to say. 
But if ever it should be awakened to understand what religious 
liberty really means, it will insist that those who have a definite 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world shall be relieved 
from the disadvantages in carrying on elementary education under 
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which they are now placed, and that they shall be as free to teach 
the creeds they believe as are others to propagate the creedless 
systems which they favour. As those who believe and those who 
believe not are equally taxed, so it ought to follow in equity that 
both parties ought to benefit by the fund to which they are com- 
pelled to contribute. 

(I have endeavoured to confine myself strictly to the question 
of elementary education. I have therefore omitted all mention 
of attempts at legislation for special branches of education, or 
matters cognate to them, such as Sir James Graham’s abortive 
effort in the Factory Bill of 1848, and the Factory Acts. To 
have diverged ever so little would have compelled me to take 
notice of a number of matters for which there would not have 
been convenient space within the limits of an article in a monthly 
periodical.) 


Rosert GREGORY. 
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In the beginning of the century, agriculture was the great industry 
of this country ; much of the farming was rude, and all was more 
or less primitive. A Townshend and a Cooke were growing tur- 
nips in Norfolk, Arthur Young was writing reports on farming to 
the Board of Agriculture, and Jethro Tull had invented the drill 
and the horse-hoe. But scientific farming as we know it, and the 
application of large sums of money by tenants in the cultivation of 
the soil, were almost unknown. The high prices which prevailed 
during the great war stimulated agricultural progress. The 
commons were enclosed, rough pasture converted into arable land, 
and the growth of roots and stall-feeding cattle became general. 
Farmers made money, landlords had increased rent-rolls, and the 
labourer found constant employment at higher wages. 

Peace came and brought low prices, and agriculture passed 
through a long series of depression. But progress still continued, 
and substantial improvements were found necessary by landlord and 
tenant. Under-draining, chalking, and marling, feeding stock 
with oil-cake and corn, came into fashion, and later on the disco- 
very of guano stimulated the use of concentrated manures. The 
increase of population and the realization of enormous fortunes by 
those engaged in manufactures and commerce, brought fresh 
capital to the country districts. The desire to own and occupy 
land increased. Rents rose, and some old tenants had to make 
room for a more advanced and richer race of farmers. Where 
leases prevailed, a new hire was invariably accompanied by an 
increased rental. Needy and grasping landlords found no dif- 
ficulty in securing fresh tenants, who willingly paid more for the 
farms than the old occupiers; and even upon some ancestral estates 
periodical valuations were introduced, which invariably resulted in 
increased rents. The tenantry soon found that the only way to 
avoid paying a higher rent was to run out the land before the expi- 
ration of the lease, or to withhold the investment of capital in the 
cultivation of the farm in the case of yearly tenancies. 

Instances in which a few good tenants left their farms with all 
their improvements rather than pay an increased rental, and the 
more numerous instances in which the most enterprising farmers 
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on an estate had to pay the greatest advance in rent, naturally 
' roused the indignation of the occupier, and called the attention 
of the public to the utter want of security for the tenant’s capital. 
It was found impossible to farm well unless the occupier invested a 
considerable sum in the ordinary cultivation of his farm ; and when 
in addition to this he spent his money in more permanent improve- 
ments, the power of the owner to confiscate all this capital by a 
six months’ notice to quit became utterly indefensible. The law 
which gave everything in and upon the land to the owner, might have 
been very just in the days when the “lord of the manor” found 
the animals and implements to stock the farm for his tenant, but 
was hardly applicable when the occupier was compelled to expend 
£10 an acre of his own money to properly cultivate another’s 
land. 

It is forty years ago since the first legislative attempt to remedy 
this evil was made by the late Philip Pusey and Sir Thomas 
Acland. Their first bill was comprehensive and compulsory ; but 
after passing through the modifying influences of Select Com- 
mittees, the bill reappeared in subsequent Sessions in a much milder 
form. It did once struggle through the Commons, but nothing 
became law save some modifications in favour of the tenant’s build- 
ings and his right to remove certain fixtures. Sundry small 
measures regarding emblements and covenants subsequently found 
a place on the statute book ; but the death-struggle of the agricul- 
tural interest against free trade seemed to absorb their whole 
strength and energy, and it was not until 1873 that any further 
attempt was made to secure English Tenant Right. The measure 
then introduced to Parliament by Mr. James Howard and the writer, 
followed pretty much the lines of Mr. Pusey’s original measure. 
It sought to give the tenant an inalienable right to his improvements 
by making compensation compulsory, but the landlord’s claims to 
dilapidations were secured and existing agreements were not 
touched. By the far-seeing sagacity of Lord Beaconsfield, a 
meeting of County Members was called at the Carlton to consider 
this ‘“ Landlord and Tenant Bill”; and the great Conservative 
leader declared himself strongly in favour of tenants’ compensation, 
but objected to the clause making the bill compulsory. Sundry 
members of the country party denounced any interference with free 
contract ; a few objected to the drainage clause (similar to that in 
the present Government bill) ; but the great majority fully recog- 
nised the right of the tenant to be paid the unexhausted value of 
his improvements upon quitting his holding. 

The election of 1874 placed the Conservative Party not only in 
place, but in power. The Agricultural Holdings Bill soon after 

appeared. Having passed the House of Lords, the Prime Minister 
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introduced it to the Commons, and it was carried through Parlia- 
ment without any serious opposition or damaging amendment. It 
was a great point gained when Parliament gave the tenant-farmer 
a legislative right to his wnprovements. But the Act was con- 
fessedly a permissive and tentative measure, and was regarded by 
many representatives of the tenant-farmer as only a “ homily to 
landlords.” 

No sooner did the Agricultural Holdings Act become law, than 
the great majority of landlords availed themselves of its permissive 
character, and contracted themselves out of it. It was understood 
that owners acted under the advice of their agents, who were 
frightened at some of the procedure clauses. A more unreasonable 
prejudice against a reasonable and workable Act never existed. 
Wherever it has been allowed to run its course no harm of any kind 
has happened to the owner. It is quite true that the two main 
principles which underlie the Act, viz. that no tenant can claim 
under two heads for the same improvement, and that no compen- 
sation can be allowed for artificial manures and feeding stuffs where 
a crop of corn, seed, or hay has been taken—it is quite true that 
these restrictions have disappointed many tenants. Those who. 
expected to be awarded heavy compensation in addition to their 
usual covenants for the ordinary expenditure on extraneous fer- 
tilizers, have railed against the Act as a sham and a delusion. But, 
in all probability, such tenants will be even more disappointed 
when all their expenditure shall be tested by the new golden rule 
of “ what is its value to the incoming tenant.” 

Since the date of the new Parliament, private members on both 
sides of the House have rivalled each other in bringing in bills for 
amending the Agricultural Holdings Act. Although most of them 
are drawn upon separate lines, all make compulsory that most 
important part of tenant-right—compensation for the unexhausted 
value of extraneous fertilizers. None of them have contemplated 
the repeal of the Agricultural Holdings Act, but have tried to: 
improve it, and have made a more complete and generous com- 
pensation to the tenant, the only way of escaping from the 
provisions of that Act. Most of the bills make the Act the text 
and the standard upon which to engraft fresh legislation. 

The new Agricultural Holdings Bill starts upon a totally different 
basis. It virtually repeals Lord Beaconsfield’s Act, and only retains 
the procedure clauses. Even these are altered and amended so. 
that they will be recognised with difficulty. Why not repeal the 
whole of the Act, and re-enact and improve the clauses in the new 
measure ? Farmers, and even agents, are not always “‘ learned in 
the law,” and what the tenantry have asked for, is a single Act of 
Parliament that shall embrace all the law which relates to. 
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unexhausted improvements. It is slip-shod legislation to repeal 
clauses of an existing statute and retain the rest of the Act, but it 
is inexcusable and monstrous to repeal a whole Act of Parliament, 
and yet retain a few clauses and put words into the new Act to 
alter their sense and further bewilder the unfortunate farmer. 

So far from consolidating and simplifying the law, the Govern- 
ment Bill will only increase its complexity. If this is to be the one 
great measure of the Session, surely there should be time enough 
to make it a tolerably complete Act of Parliament. It may be that 
the Government have no faith in their legislation being permanent, 
or even durable, and only mean to pass this measure as a sop to 
the farmers and a stepping-stone for further agrarian reforms. But 
such legislation will not please the tenantry, and it has already 
irritated the leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance, while the owners 
heartily wish the question settled once for all, for the good of their 
estates, their tenants, and the permanent advancement of 
agriculture. 

The new Agricultural Holdings Bill does not base compensation 
upon the “‘ increased letting value of the holding,” but upon the 
“value of the improvement to an incoming tenant.” It matters 
not how much the improvement has cost, nor how long since it 
was done; what value remains, the incomer is to pay for. The 
payment is not for benefit to the landlord, but for benefit conferred 
upon his new tenant. This sounds fair enough, and it must 
be for the incoming tenant to see that he does not pay for his 
improvements twice over, in the shape of increased rent as well as 
a heavy tenant right. 

But the future occupier may be left to take care of himself. 
Our anxiety is more on behalf of the old tenant. The burden of 
proof rests upon him. There are many facts upon a farm that 
can be demonstrated with the greatest accuracy. It is easy to 
prove that certain works were executed in the most economical 
manner, at the right season, and with the best materials; and 
further, that the improvement was needed, and has answered its 
purpose. There need be no great difficulty in proving that the 
artificial manure was genuine, and that the oil-cake was the best 
that could be bought in the market; but, without a limit, without 
a scale, and without a guide, who is to estimate the value to the 
incoming tenant? A farmer, when he spends his money during 
the last years of his tenancy, wants to have some definite idea of 
how much of his outlay will be repaid him. He would prefer the 
assurance that half his last year’s cake should be allowed, rather 
than trust to the chance of some clever arbitrator obtaining for 
him one-fourth the cost of all the artificial food he had spent upon 
his holding during the past four years. 
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Take the most common item in a tenant’s claim for unexhausted 
improvements: two tons of oil-cake consumed by stock during the 
last year of the tenancy, upon a field of grass. One ton was eaten 
by calves in the spring, and the other by fat oxen in the autumn. 
Provided that the cake was genuine, the price reasonable, and 
quantity used not excessive, the custom of the country would give 
the out-goer a third, or possibly one-half of the outlay. This may 
appear very rough justice, but it is a custom founded upon 
lengthened experience, and the outgoing tenant knows if it will 
answer his purpose to lay out his money. But suppose his com- 
pensation is based entirely upon the value to his successor ? 
Chemists cannot agree upon the manurial value of oil-cake, so 
arbitrators may be expected to differ. This point settled, comes 
the difference in the fertilising effects of the two tons by reason of 
one being used in the spring and the other in the autumn. The 
consumption of the first ton probably helped to produce a 
luxuriant crop of autumn grass, which the fat bullocks consumed 
with the second ton of cake. How much more valuable, therefore, 
was the second than the first ton to the new tenant? Then a 
scientific valuer would argue that the fertility of the first ton was 
much reduced by reason of the phosphates being removed in the 
bones of the calves, and he might further contend that the best 
part of the manure was washed into the neighbouring brook by a 
heavy thunderstorm. And if all these differences may arise over 
two tons of the same food, consumed on the same field during the 
past six months, what a multiplicity of difficulties will be sure to 
crop up in assessing the value to an incoming tenant of a dressing 
of lime or marl that had been applied to different fields many years 
previously ! 

The Government may well shirk these perplexing details, and 
try to satisfy themselves with an Act that shall simply declare the 
tenant’s right to compensation, and the principle upon which the 
compensation shall be based. Everything else, they may contend, 
must be settled by the arbitrators and the courts of law. If so, 
one good long clause and two short schedules will be all that is 
needed to compulsorily establish English tenant right. 

Though I have drawn attention to these defects in the Govern- 
ment Bill, there is much in it for which to be thankful, and a good 
deal that should call forth general support. Instead of following 
the lines of the draft bill of the Farmers’ Alliance, or adopting 
the half-hearted measure proposed by Sir Joseph Caird, the 
Government have copied many of the best points from the four 
bills of Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Stavely Hill, Mr. Heneage, and the 
late Lord Vernon, which are now before Parliament. They 
have acted upon the sound principle that the consent of the 
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owner should be obtained before the tenant shall be entitled to 
compensation for permanent improvements; but it would be only 
justice to the tenant that any buildings which he has erected 
without the owner’s consent, he should be at liberty to remove upon 
quitting his holding. The drainage clause is fair and reasonable. 
If an owner cannot underdrain wet land himself, and will not let 
his tenant do it, then it is only fair that the occupier should do 
it himself, and run the risk of being paid for his outlay by the value 
of the drainage to his successor in the farm. The facilities given 
for making mutual agreements to secure “‘fair and reasonable com- 
pensation” to the tenant, will lose much of their stability by the 
repeal of the Agricultural Holdings Act. There was in that Act a 
well-defined basis of compensation, and Mr. Chaplin’s bill provides 
that the tenants’ rights, under any agreement, shall not be less 
than those assigned to him by that Act. Now the contest will be 
what is “‘ fair and reasonable compensation,” and the longest purse 
will answer that question in a court of law. 

The proposed alteration of the length of notice to quit will make 
but little difference in the present law. Twelve months is now the 
legal limit, unless either party contracts himself out of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act. That length of time is to hold good under the 
Government bill, unless an agreement is made between landlord 
and tenant that it shall be six months. 

A reduction of the period of the owner’s right to distrain for rent 
from six years to twelve months, is the only means by which the law 
of distress can be maintained. The Chambers of Agriculture gene- 
rally are in favour of allowing the landlords to distrain for eighteen 
months’ rent, which practically means two years minus one day. 
If there is to be a preferential creditor upon an insolvent tenant’s 
estate, that creditor should be the landlord; but if he can secure 
one year’s rent, and likes to give his tenant longer credit, it seems 
only fair that he should be content with that privilege, and take 
his chance with the rest of the creditors for any further rent that 
may be due. It is contended that the limit of one year reduces the 
tenant’s credit with his landlord, and does not improve his position 
with his banker and trade-creditors. But they will know that a 
landlord cannot demand the payment of more than one year’s rent 
in full; and if a landlord has confidence in a tenant’s honesty and 
industry, he will not trust him much less because he has no longer 
the legal right to seize for six years’ rent, which he seldom or never 
enforced. 

The application of tenant’s compensation to all existing agree- 
ments can do no harm to the owner, as it cannot apply to 
improvements of the first class. The chief object of any legislation 
must be to retain unimpaired the fertility of the land until the last 
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days of the tenancy, and this can only be secured by fairly 
compensating the tenant for the unexhausted value of those 
fertilisers he leaves in the land. It may be argued that when the 
tenant entered the farm he did not pay his predecessor any such 
compensation ; to which reply could be made that it would have 
been better for him if he had, for he then would probably have 
entered upon land in fairly good condition to grow a crop. But 
the justice of at once applying the new Act to every agricul- 
tural holding was never more forcibly put than it was by Mr. 
Carrington Smith at the May meeting of the Farmers’ Club. 
He said : 


There are not many righteous men left in my neighbourhood as farmers; but if we 
are to adopt some principle as to the cities of the plain which were destroyed, and the 
righteous who were saved, I would say this, that if an improving tenant who has kept 
up his landlord s rent, and who is now benetiting his landlord by still paying a good 
rent, is to suffer; and if the bad tenant, who has already got his rent down, and by 
whose acts his landlord is already suffering, is to be the person benefited : then you will 


reverse the principle—you will build again the cities of the plain and destroy the 
righteous man. 


The hardship might have been further illustrated by referring 
to those farms which had been so wretchedly tilled that the 
owner could not let them at any rental, and has now to farm 


the impoverished land himself. 

The great fight, sure to be made by the Farmers’ Alliance and 
other advanced agricultural reformers, will be that no provision is 
made in the Bill to prevent a sitting tenant from paying an 
advanced rent upon his own improvements. They will contend 
that whereas a few hundred enterprising farmers have had their 
improvements confiscated by being ejected from their farms, many 
thousands have been deprived of their just rights by an advance 
of rent, which increase was mainly due to their own skill and capital. 
When a stranger is sent to value an estate, even if he is told not to 
assess the tenant’s improvements, but simply to fix a fair rental 
according to the natural capabilities of the soil; the high farming 
of one tenant will tend to advance his rental, while the negligent 
husbandry of another must have a depressing effect upon the 
annual value of the farm. How is this injustice to be prevented ? 
The Farmers’ Alliance would establish a land court to fix a fair 
rent, and Sir James Caird would, by arbitration, divide for seven 
years the advanced rent between the landlord and tenant. It 
should be noted that bond fide farmers have, as a rule, repudiated 
any such legal interference. They do not ask for the sale of the 
good-will of their farms or for an outside authority to fix their 
rents. They believe that though a grasping owner may desire to 
unfairly raise the rental of his land, yet if the tenant can demand 
full payment for all his unexhausted improvements, the landlord 
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having to pay one or it may be two years’ rental for compensation, 
besides the additional expense which always results from a change of 
tenants, will in the great majority of instances shrink from requiring 
any unfair advance of rent. If this right of the occupier to his 
improvements had been conferred on the Irish tenant before the 
Encumbered Estates Act was passed, the necessity for the Irish 
Land Bills would have been postponed for a generation, and possibly 
for ever. 

There ought to be no party fighting over this new Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. Parliament can pass an Act which shall give to 
the tenant his just rights without in any way injuring the land- 
lord. The fact that upon all really well-managed estates every 
claim that a tenant could make under the new Act has been 
already granted of his own free will by the landlord, must show 
how idle are the fears of those timid owners who see in a reason- 
able tenant-right a confiscation of their property. They will be 
deprived of the power which the old law gave them, but which no 
honest proprietor ever thought of exercising, viz. of appropriating 
to himself that which morally belonged to his tenant. To deprive 
a man of the power to do wrong can be no great injury; and if 
at the same time the owner makes clear his right to dilapidations, 
and augments the value of his property by having it better 
cultivated, a good Agricultural Holdings Act should prove a 
blessing, not only to the landlord and tenant, but, by increasing 
the food of the people, to the nation at large. 

But while indulging in these reasonable expectations, it will be 
as well to guard against the extravagant forecast of the enormous 
benefits a good Compensation Act will confer upon farmers. 
The wild talk of doubling the produce of the land is again heard. 
It is said the immediate revival of agricultural prosperity is sure 
to follow, and that tenants will at once embark fortunes in the 
improved cultivation of their farms. Of late years capital has 
been withheld from agriculture, not so much for want of security, 
as because its investment does not pay. No amount of security 
can induce practical men of business to put money into a concern 
which is unprofitable. Brighter seasons and better prices would 
tend more to restore agricultural prosperity than the most bene- 
ficent legislation. Then, again, it should be remembered that with 
a large proportion of the arable farmers of England, half their 
capital is gone and their credit fearfully shaken. From the long 
succession of wet seasons, the ploughed land of England is so foul 
and poor, and the herbage of the grass land so deteriorated, that 
it will take many years to restore the condition of the ground to 
the same state of productiveness which it possessed in 1874; and 
many farmers know full well that if a balance had lately been 
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struck between the improvement and the deterioration of their 
farms, they would have had to pay much more than they could 
possibly expect to receive. Therefore, there are some tenants 
who fear that under the landlord’s claim for dilapidations in the 
new Bill they may be called upon to pay for the foul, water- 
logged, and barren condition of their farms, which has been caused 
by no default of the cultivator, but is mainly attributable to the 
wet and sunless summers. 

Again, when the advocates of tenant right urge the greater 
necessity which now exists for compensation by reason of the 
improved system of farming, it should be remembered not only 
that British agriculture has fearfully retrograded in the past eight 
years, but the system of farming is much more artificial than it 
was before the days of Free Trade. If science has told the farmer 
how to impart more fertility to his land, it has at the same time 
fully explained to him how to take it out again. The majority of 
artificial manures which stimulate the production of one crop, add 
little or nothing to the permanent fertility of the soil. Marling, 
claying, and the application of lasting manures are very much 
gone out of fashion. The modern farmer believes in ‘‘ quick 
returns” and in “small profits” (when he can get them), rather 
than storing up the elements of fertility for future crops. ‘And 
now that freedom of cultivation is very often conceded to good 
farmers, and that since the passing of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act a large proportion of the tenants of England are, by agree- 
ment, custom, or law, possessed of almost all the advantages which 
any fresh legislation can confer, it is idle to expect that a very 
marked or substantial revival of British agriculture can result 
from the measure Her Majesty’s Government have just sub- 
mitted to Parliament. But that is no reason why this vexed 
question should not now be settled ; and County Members on both 
sides of the House, while striving to amend its details, may well 
give to the general principles of the Agricultural Holdings Bill a 
ready and hearty support. 
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Tue confident hope we ventured to express, in our last number, 
that notwithstanding the brilliant apostasy of the Prime Minister, 
and the strenuous coercion exercised by the Caucus, the Bradlaugh 
Relief Bill would never reach the House of Lords, was happily jus- 
tified by the event. The result gives cause for legitimate satisfaction ; 
but itis surprising, not to say scandalous, that a proposal so offen- 
sive, not only to the religious sentiments of the vast body of the. 
nation, but to all persons who think the honour of Parliament more 
important than political expediency, should have so nearly obtained 
acceptance by the House of Commons. There must have been 
scores of men, on the morrow of the division, who bitterly 
repented the appearance of their names in the list of the 
minority. In an age in which it is indeed painfully true that 
‘nothing succeeds like success,” the carrying of the Bill would 
have exonerated many of those who voted for it from the reproba- 
tion of their constituents. But, if nothing succeeds like success, 
nothing fails like failure; and the successful stand made by the 
Opposition against the attempt to slip Mr. Bradlaugh into the 
House of Commons by a side avenue, after he had shut up for 
himself approaches so broad that the late John Stuart Mill, and 
the present junior member for Newcastle, walked along it without 
scruple or reproach, has necessarily had the effect of calling atten- 
tion to the extraordinary reasons originally alleged by Liberal 
Churchmen, Radical Dissenters, and Whig men-of-the-world, in 
order to palliate a futile dereliction of principle. It is not sur- 
prising that, under such circumstances, the Liberal Party should 
have relapsed into absolute silence upon this ungrateful theme ; 
not a single politician of note on the Government side having 
alluded to Mr. Bradlaugh and his wrongs in the speeches de- 
livered during the Whitsuntide recess. Mr. Bradlaugh himself still 
threatens the House of Commons with indefinable terrors, but his 
menaces awaken no response, and we are unable to recall another 
political decision of importance that was received with such enthu- 
siastic congratulation by the victors, and with such silent dejection 
by the vanquished. The attempt to raise the cry of “ Religious 
Liberty!” so dear to Englishmen, has completely failed; the 
common-sense of the country clearly perceiving that religious. 
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liberty was utterly foreign to the controversy. Boswell relates 

in his Life of Johnson that, one evening after dinner at the house 

of Messrs. Edward and Charles Dilley, booksellers, in the Poultry, 

the conversation turned upon the subject of toleration. Goldsmith 

argued that the first Reformers were burnt by the Church of Rome 

for not believing in Transubstantiation. Johnson interrupted him: 

“Sir, they were not burnt for not believing bread and wine to 

be Christ, but for insulting those who did believe it.” Without 

attempting to decide whether or no Johnson’s opinion on this 

subject was correct, we may say with certainty that Mr. Bradlaugh 

has not been excluded from the House of Commons because he does 

not believe in Christianity, but because he has gone out of his way 

to insult those who do. We observe, with pleasure, that Lord Ran- 

dolph Churchill, whose energy and foresight throughout the whole 

of this controversy are deserving of grateful commendation, has 

given another proof of vigilance by proposing that the House of 
Commons should take precautions against this aggresive blasphemer . 
stealing into the Legislature at the commencement of a new Parlia- 

ment through a technical oversight in its regulations. For the 

present, we trust, the incident may be dismissed from considera- 

tion ; but its history ought to persuade Conservatives that whenever 

they hold strong opinions upon any public question, they should 

never regard the battle as lost till it has been fought out through 

all its stages. Not three days before the rejection of the Affirma- 

tion Bill, the Government counted upon having a majority of 
twenty-five. Even had the anticipation been a correct one, the 

duty of the Opposition would have been equally plain. Avowedlya 

minority, they can endure defeat without damage or discredit; 

whilst a victory enhances their position almost incalculably, and 

commensurately disheartens the Government. 

It is scarcely worth while, at a moment when the Cabinet is 
experiencing such grave reverses, to dwell upon so comparatively 
trifling a disaster as the rejection of the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to transfer the collection of the Income Tax from 
local to imperial agents. But no Government that was in real 
harmony with the feelings of the community would have made such 
a suggestion ; and none that had not lost touch of its followers 
in the Legislature, would have been left in the lurch, when it had 
displayed such insensibility to public sentiment. Indeed, signal as 
have been the reverses of the Government, they hardly of themselves 
account for the despondency and dejection that seem to have fallen 
upon its followers. It is evident that faith in Mr. Gladstone is at 
last departing from even the most fanatical of his supporters. 
They now confess him to be human ; before long they will possibly 
allow that he is fallible. Twice during the past month he has 
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alluded to his retirement from public affairs ; and on one occasion 
he pointedly borrowed language employed in the last number of 
this Review, and spoke pathetically of himself as being in the 
evening of his life. If we refer to the phrase once more, it is only 
to indicate the feeling of despondency and disillusion under which 
he is labouring. The more thoughtless of his followers augment 
his embarrassments by dwelling upon the attenuated amount of 
legislative work got through during the present Session, though 
of course they take care to ascribe the fact to the malevolent obstruc- 
tion practised by the Opposition. That charge is exhaustively dis- 
posed of in another portion of our pages; but it is singular that the 
politicians who complain of the slow progress of legislation do not 
perceive how, by so doing, they are only adding to the Prime Minister’s 
perplexities. Apart from the exaggerated promises of legislation held 
out by Mr. Gladstone when he was bidding for power, the progress 
of legislation is really quite as rapid as any reasonable person could 
-either expect or desire. It is pretty certain that the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, likewise handled in our current number by an expert, 
and the Bankruptcy Bill, will become law this year; and it is pro- 
bable that one if not both of the Bills dealing with Criminal Pro- 
cedure will also receive the sanction of the Crown. Even if the 
Municipality of London be left unharassed, and if the Corrupt 
Practices Bill be relegated for consideration to another Session, there 
will be no real cause for lamentation over the inefficiency or dilatori- 
ness of the legislative machine. No doubt, progress so moderate 
contrasts strikingly with the pace at which we were told everything 
was to proceed when the Hero of Midlothian became Prime Minister. 
But we have grown accustomed to contrasts of this character. Having 
seen the Minister of Perpetual Peace hatch a series of wars, the 
Pacificator of Ireland throw that island into convulsions, and the 
great Economist add several millions to the Budget, the nation is 
prepared to accept without surprise any fresh conflict between 
pledges and performance. Had it not been for that absurd 
magazine article, in which Mr. Gladstone enumerated some fifty 
reforms for which the English people were panting, it never would 
have entered anybody’s head to expect that more than one 
or two Bills of consequence should be matured in the course of a 
single Session. But the extravagant programme was put forth, 
and extravagant hopes were the consequence. Naturally they have 
been disappointed; and the disappointment has to be accounted 
for. It would never do to put the saddle on the right horse; so 
** Obstruction” is led out of the stable, mounted, and ridden to 
death. As the crowning absurdity of this series of freaks and follies, 
Mr. Jesse Collings, who seems to be the Radical coming man, vice 
Mr. Chamberlain superseded, proposes that the House of Commons 
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should be kept sitting till it has passed all the Bills whose accept- 
ance Mr. Gladstone thinks necessary to save his own reputa- 
tion for consistency. He might as well propose that the House 
of Commons should be kept in penal servitude for life. But 
Mr. Jesse Collings has his uses. He has provided his Party with 
a reductio ad absurdum of the programme of its leader. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the bringing to tardy justice of the 
chief agents in the assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke would have redounded to the credit of the Government. 
Unfortunately, the feeling that the Government is in large measure 
responsible for the condition of Irish sentiment that instigated 
and tolerated this crime, has deprived it of the moral benefit of the 
admirable dexterity of its police. Mr. Trevelyan speaks with con- 
fidence, yet with moderation, of the improved condition of Ireland ; 
and it would be strange if the most stringent of Coercion Acts, at 
length applied in the spirit in which it was conceived, did not intro- 
duce some amelioration among a people who have never exhibited 
invincible reluctance to obey the strong man armed. Nevertheless, 
that there is but little improvement, as yet, in the temper of the 
Irish malcontents, may be discerned in the attitude adopted 
towards the Encyclical issued by the Pope against the epis- 
copal and clerical promoters of the testimonial to Mr. Parnell. 
The purpose of that document is to dissociate the ministers 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland from the Revolu- 
tionary Party, and to recall them within the limits of legal 
agitation and moral law. It can hardly be said that the welcome 
given to it in Ireland has been encouraging to the friends of order. 
As if Leo XIII. had issued a political manifesto instead of a 
spiritual exhortation, the orators of the Home Rule Movement 
are dexterously disseminating a protest that they cannot take 
their politics from Rome; and they are assisted in this line of 
argument by the suspicion, well-founded or not, that the Pope 
did not speak until solicited to do so by the English Government, 
through the mediation of Mr. Errington. We have reason to 
believe that gentleman to be rather an agent of the more orderly 
members of the Irish Roman Catholic Episcopate, than of the 
English Government. Still, the fact remains that Earl Granville 
granted him an interview before he proceeded to Rome; and the 
explanations vouchsafed on various occasions by the Treasury 
Bench as to the relations subsisting between it and the honourable 
member for Longford have been so ambiguous, that room is left for 
boundless suspicion. Nothing would be more likely, at this time of 
day, to destroy what is left of the influence the Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops and Clergy exercise over their flocks, than the 
belief that they are in collusion with the English Government to 
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control the action and repress the sentiments of the party of which 
Mr. Parnell is the chief. Let the Pope do his duty, which he 
seems inclined to do; and let us do ours. There was a time when 
co-operation between us was possible, and might have been useful. 
Now, at the eleventh hour, it would work nothing but mischief. 

If we cast our eyes over those many and various regions of the 
globe where the interests of England demand constant vigilance, 
and require firm and consistent treatment, it can hardly be said 
that, at the present moment, the survey is satisfactory. Lord 
Dufferin has left Egypt in a blaze of brilliant metaphors and 
glowing promises, in both of which he is a consummate master, 
and both of which are, on this occasion, contributed by himself. 
But we defy anyone to say in what respect he leaves Egypt, and 
our position in Egypt, different from what they were when he went 
there, unless a paper Constitution, which resembles a kite in its 
utter uselessness when it ceases to be in the air, is to be regarded 
as a practical boon, either to the Khedive, or to his people, or to 
ourselves. It has been said that we are “playing the fool” in 
Egypt ; and that phrase seems the only one that properly expresses 
our proceedings. We are assuming almost boundless political 
responsibility, while divesting ourselves by reiterated and gratuitous 
moral promises of the freedom by which alone our responsibilities 
can be met. At the same time we are earning, and with every 
reason, a character for incorrigible hypocrisy. What Lord Sang- 
froid, in our first number, was reported to have said concerning the 
art of Government, that it means “‘ professing one thing and doing 
another,” is being applied without reserve to our management of 
the Egyptian Question. That we shall not leave Egypt to its own 
devices, and that we shall not permit the Khedive to evade our 
influence and authority, is certain; yet we protest that we mean to 
** educate ” them to dispense with us, and we have already suggested 
a Constitution under which they can, if they like, refuse to attend 
to their schoolmaster. What could be expected from such a course, 
but that, in France and elsewhere, we should be sneered at as a 
race of displeasing Pecksniffs ? The nation that is both strong 
and straightforward commands respect. But even strength does 
not save duplicity from being despised. Major Baring is to be 
transferred from Calcutta to Cairo to carry out our ambidexterous 
policy. But he will find—he probably knows already—that Egypt 
is not to be governed by the sparkling periods of an accomplished 
litterateur, or by the tortuous expedients, the vorrei e non vorrei, 
of a Cabinet that has first to say ‘I will” to one section of its 
supporters, and then ‘I assure you I will not” to the other 
section. This is the price that has to be paid for that “ organised 
hypocrisy,” the Liberal Party. We, who, as a nation, used tg 
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pique ourselves upon our plain-dealing and downrightness, are 
losing our character for common honesty ; and Egypt is maintained 
in a condition of doubt and insecurity. 

Passing from the extreme north to the extreme south of Africa, 
we find embarrassments of a yet graver character, and our vacilla- 
tion in dealing with them yet more deplorable. If any Liberal yet 
doubts that our position in the Transvaal is one of humiliation and 
shame, let him read the speech delivered by Mr. Forster in Bishops- 
gate, at the Aborigines Protection Society, on the 23rd of April. It 
is a fierce, almost a furious, indictment against Mr. Gladstone for 
his cowardice and his violation of pledges. Indignation, for once, 
made Mr. Forster spare no man. But though we are glad to be 
able to produce such a witness against the Government, we cannot 
exonerate Mr. Forster himself from blame. He says he approved 
the Convention of Pretoria, though he has the manliness to add 
that he would now enforce it, even though it disorganised that 
Budget the balancing of which is more important to the Prime 
Minister than the honour of England or the sacredness of his own 
word. But it was the signing of the Convention of Pretoria, after 
defeat, that is the cause of all the posterior insolence and bad faith 
of the Boers. As Mr. Goschen put it, ‘1 can never forget that the 
English Resident in the Transvaal is the representative of a defeated 
Power.” In Basutoland matters are in hopeless confusion ; and 
the dusky barbarian we thought we had civilised by putting him in 
clothes and letting him have an interview with Mr. Gladstone, has 
relapsed into his war-paint, and those native methods of govern- 
ment once so graphically, though so vainly, described by Sir Bartle 
Frere. He seems to have lost the spell of victory; but, vanquished 
or vanquishing, he is a pretty commentary on the political wisdom 
of those who sent him back to South Africa, to show with how 
blameless and pacific a person we found ourselves at war under the 
aggressive tendencies of a Conservative Cabinet. It is not credit- 
able, either to the Government or the Opposition, that the debate 
on the affairs of South Africa should have been so often and so long 
prorogued. The reluctance of the Prime Minister to resume the 
damaging discussion is intelligible enough. But, in a matter of so 
much gravity, the Opposition ought to insist upon a full, continuous, 
and exhaustive debate, and to prevent the Treasury Bench from 
evading the issue, by resorting to any and every expedient afforded 
them by the rules of the House. But we must repeat what we said 
last month, that unless the Conservative party are prepared to 
declare, as Earl Grey and Mr. Forster have declared, that they 
would compel the Boers to carry out the Convention of Pretoria, if 
necessary, by arms, they had much better leave the subject alone, 
and not exhibit a futile desire to taunt the Government, without any 
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intention of trying to oblige it to vindicate the honour of the 
Sovereign and the nation. 

The coronation of Alexander III. has been the great spectacle 
of the month, and the incident in the political life of the Continent 
of Europe that has attracted most attention in this country. As 
exhibitions of prompt literary skill, the telegraphic descriptions of 
the ceremony that have appeared in the great London journals are 
marvellous, even in anage of wonders of that complexion. But when 
the Moscow festivities are over, it will remain for Europe to learn 
whether Russia is going to be orderly within and pacitic without, 
or neither one nor the other. For our part, without in the least 
degree reproaching Russia for its power or its ambition, we must 
continue to regard it as the natural foe of this country, and a foe 
of courage aud enterprise. Properly confronted and _ properly 
watched, the sluggish Colossus of the North need inspire the 
rulers of the British Empire with little fear. But the creation of 
a united and stalwart Germany, and the attitude assumed by the 
Warder of the Balkans, have necessarily caused Russian statesmen 
to look for more facile avenues of national adventure; and the 
aggressive instincts of the Muscovite race are now, by the force of 
instinct, diverted eastwards. Supreme, either by our presence, or 
by judicious and thorough alliances at Candahar, and at Cabul, 
we may still be able to say to Russia in Central Asia, “‘ Thus far, 
and no farther!” But we cannot afford to lose time. Already 
Herat with its surrounding country, so rich in natural resources, 
so easy for engineering operations, lies within easy grasp of 
Russia. If we allow out-lying territories to the north and west of 
our Indian Empire to succumb to the arms or the cajoleries of St. 
Petersburg, and if at the same time we leave mischievous agitators, 
under the name of Viceroys, like as Lord Ripon, to foment in the 
breasts of our Indian subjects the hope of our gradual retirement, 
we shall finally be crushed between hammer and anvil, and our 
anxiety for the education and emancipation of the “gentle 
Hindoo” will end by handing him over to another master who 
has no qualms of conscience concerning his right to extend his 
sway, to impose his will, and to establish his government over a 
timid and discordant people. 

The tension between Prince Bismarck and the German Parlia- 
ment has not slackened during the past month. Indeed, the 
Reichstag has on three distinct occasions manifested its inde- 
pendence of his wishes. But, notwithstanding his impatient 
temperament, the Imperial Chancellor can rival, when he chooses, 
even the long-suffering of the Fabius of whom it was said, “‘cune- 
tando restituit rem”; and, for the present, he is waiting to see 
what his Parliamentary adversaries will do next. One of them, 
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Herr Lasker, avows himself weary of the struggle, and is going to 
America to contemplate the “self-government” he cannot wring 
from the House of Hohenzollern for the German people. With 
the Vatican, likewise, Prince Bismarck is slowly, tediously, and, as 
yet, abortively negotiating; for he is there in contact with a 
Power that can afford to wait an indefinite time. With the 
Republican Government in France the relations of the Papacy 
have likewise been greatly, though not overtly troubled, by reason 
of the disposition of the Government, whilst protesting its resolve 
to maintain the Concordat, to construe that instrument to the 
serious financial detriment of the Church. There are symptoms, 
however, on the part of the Republic of an inclination to be more 
conciliatory, now that it has resolved to carry the French Flag into 
parts of the world where the Missionaries of Rome have as yet been 
the only pioneers of French influence. In Italy, the resolve of the 
Government to suppress the revolutionary tendencies of what 
remains of the Garibaldian Party, to maintain order at home, and 
to prevent crusades against friendly Powers abroad, has brought 
on, at one and the same time, a Cabinet victory and a Cabinet 
crisis. There is, however, nothing unintelligible in this seeming 
paradox. The bulk of the Parliamentary Liberals in Italy, after 
two or three years’ experience of power and responsibility, have 
become Conservatives, to the disgust and dismay of their Radical 
allies. Hence a re-arrangement of Parties has become necessary, 
we wish we could say inevitable. But in Italy, as elsewhere, it is 
difficult for Liberals, whether converted or unconverted, to take up 
a definite and unmistakable position. Like the beaver, Liberalism 
is amphibious. May we indulge the hope that, like the beaver, it 
will gradually disappear before the advance of man ? 


Tue Epirors. 
May 28th. 
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ROB": ROBERTS & C°* TEA CIRCULAR 


(APRIL 1883). 


Laverpool,, April 6th. 
(Established 1840.) 


We are glad to find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in making his arrange- 
ments for the coming financial year, has not interfered with the Duty upon Tea. 
Such a course must commend itself to those who have practical acquaintance with 
the trade. 

Although prima facie, it would seem the reverse, still, Consumers are benefited to 
a degree, perhaps, far beyond their immediate comprehension; as the only safeguard 
against a further increased importation of adulterated, and inferior qualities, is the 
existence of a moderate Duty, such as the present. The agitation for the abolition of 
this Duty, in order to bring about what has been euphemistically described as a “Free 
Breakfast table,” would not even have acquired the slender support which has been given 
to it, had its advocates duly considered what experience has taught us, that a remission 
of Daties on’ articles of essentially Foreign manufacture is always followed by an 
increased importation of low-class and spurious kinds; and which must be forced into 
consumption, necessarily to the great detriment of the health of the Public at large. 
which depends, to so considerable an extent, upon the excellence and purity of articles 
of food. 

The quantity of low descriptions imported, even subject to the present Duty, is far 
in excess of the requirements of a sound and healthy trade, and the abolition of that 
Duty would, most assuredly, give fresh impetus to that unwholesome competition 
which, in many instances, has resulted in the trade leaving its proper channels; for 

many now profess to supply the public better than those who have applied the 


energies of years exclusively to a business which requires, more than any other, a 
long and assiduous servitude. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS: 


9/- 2/6 8/=- and 3/6 per lb 


Samples free by Post upon application. 


ALL PARCELS CARRIAGE PAID. 
On the 13th Oct. 1875, we announced to our Customers our intention of forwarding 
all Parcels of Tea 12lbs. and upwards Carriage Paid; to this system we have con- 
sistently adhered, with the result, which we-thén anticipated, of a fully two-fold 
development of our Country Business. 

We are now enabled to make a still further concession, on account of the very great 
reduction which has been made in the Rates of Carriage on SMALL PARCELS, by 
forwarding ALL ORDERS FOR TEA (or COFFEE together with TEA) FREE OF COST. 


TERMS—Net Cash on receipt and approval of Goods, 


BANKERS. 


‘or the special convenience of Customers—Payments may be made at the following Banks 
to the credit of our accounts, advising us of the same by letter :— 
The LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK (Lothbury) . 


London. 

,, NATIONAL BANK or SCOTLAND . Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dumfries. 

» BANK or IRELAND. ‘ . Dublin. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. . . Cheltenham. 

NORTH anp SOUTH WALES BANK . Liverpool,andallits Country 
Branches. 

.. MANCHESTER ann SALFORD BANK . - Manchester and Southport. 


Remittances can also be made direct to us by Bankers’ Cheques. Post Office Orders 
to be made payable at the General Office, Liverpool. 


ROBT ROBERTS & COMPY: 


Tea and Coffee Dealers, 


LIVERPOOL, 


